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PREFACE 


This volume, which is the fourth in the series, contains 
a selection of Jawaharlal Nehru's speeches delivered during the 
period September 1957 to April 1963. These arc grouped 
under eight heads. The speeches under each head are arranged 
chronologically. 

The concept of India's units receives great emphasis in 
the speeches ro\ ercd by this \ olume. \\ ith the liberation of 
Coa. India's indep('ndence became complete. In regard to 
the language question, the principle of a smooth changc-o\cr 
was formulated as a part of national policy. The inauguration 
of panclytsati raj. the foimation of Maharashtra and Gujarat 
and the creation of the Slate of Nagaland weie acts of demo- 
cratic faith. The period also witnesses a conscious, organized 
effort to promote emotional integration amongst the people so 
a.s to strengthen the one-nation ideal. The Chinese aggression 
wa.s a deep challenge to the country's freedom and integrity, 
yet the upheaxal it caused only proved the nation's inner 
\itality and unit\ . It ''suddenh lifted a veil from the face of 
India. . . 5\’c ha\c had a glimpse of the strong and serene face 
of India, strong and \et c;dm and determined, that ancient 
face which is ever \oung and vibrant." 

During this period. India's Second Fixe Year Plan ended, 
and the Third Fixe 5'('ar Phm made some progress. Each 
Fix'c Yeai Plan has it' stiategx ; each Plan represents an 
adx'ance to the pre-determined goal and is a link in the chain 
of efforts. Hence th(“ emphasis on perspectixe planning. Tin' 
CTinc'e menace does not detract from the importance of 
planning; on the othei hand it empha'i/cs the need foi tapid 
industrial and economic dexelopment. 

The crisis in India-China relations inexitably dominat*'' 
Foreign .\ffairs. The speeches undi-r REL.-VTIONS W Id H 
C:HINA beginning with 'Happenings in Tiber’ unfold the 
storx ol Chini’se perhdx culminating in her massix e attack on 
India's established bmdei in Ot toljei 1963. In his broadcast 
To the nation on the night of October 33 the Pi irne Minister 
said that theie were not niatix iii'iances in historx wheie a 
countix’ had returned good for ex'il. 5\ fiile we had gone out 
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of our wav to be friendly and co-operative with the Chinese 
Government and pleaded their cause in the councils of the 
world, the Chinese Government in return committed aggres- 
sion on us and invaded our country. On behalf of the nation 
the Prime Minister stated in Parliament ; “Xo self-respecting 
country which loves its freedom and its integrity can possibly 
submit to this challenge. Certainly India, this dear land of ours, 
will never submit to it . . . We accept the challenge in all its 
consequences." India accepted the Colombo proposals m 
"pursuit of peaceful methods where they do not come in the 
way of our firm determination, our integrity and freedom." 

On the larger question of international peace. X'ehru's 
was a tireless plea for lessening tension in order to^save the 
world from a nuclear holocaust. "The choice today before the 
world is a choice which has never been posed before. It is a 
choice of self-extinction or survival." 

The volume includes spcechc^ of tribute to such eminent 
Indians as .Swami \fivekananda. Rabindranath Tagore. 
Maulana Azad and Dr. Kan-e. 

Besides speeches, the volume includes some written state- 
ments and published articles. 
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SYx> THESIS IS OE R TRADITION 


(>\E .\ATIO.\ 


T O Exni- woi'R TO u'lciiT-tand and describe the India of 
today would be the task of a bra\'e man. To describe 
tomoiTOw's India would verge on rashness. 

What is India.* That i.s a question which ha> come back 
again and again to ni\- mind. The early beginnings of our 
history filjed me with wonder. It was the past of a x'irile and 
\ig(troin race with a (|uesting spirit and an urge for free 
inquiry and. c\en in its earlic.st known period, giving evidence 
of a mature and tolerant civilization. Accepting life and its 
joys and burdens, it was ever searching for the ultimate and 
the universal. It built up a magnificent language, Sanskrit, 
and through this language, its arts and architecture, it sent its 
vibrant message to far countries. It produced tlic U pant shads, 
the Ciita and the Buddha 

Hardly an\' language in the world has probably played that 
\ital part in the histon of a race which Sanskrit has. It was 
not only the vehicle of the highest thought and some of the 
finest literature, but it became the uniting bond for India, in 
spite of its political dic'isions. The Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata s-rcre wo\en into the texture of millions of lives in 
e\ ery generation for thoii'and' of xeais. I have often wondered, 
if our race forgot the Buddha, the L panisliads and the great 
epics, what then will it be likel It would be uprooted and 
would lo>e the basic charactcn’stics which have clung to it 
and gi\en it distinction throughout these long ages. India would 
ee.isc to be India. 

(iradually cleterioratioii ■M-t in I hought lost it^ fre.Nhness 
and became stale, and the vitality and exuberance of youth 
ga\ e place to crabbed age. Instead of the spirit of adventure 

i’vti'at t-- t cr ' i ai'd f (•!'.« -i i ‘'>v\ , A/ad Nliiitoi.al Li ciurcs, 

N'v. JJ . n<i ;»”i>’>htd F- Tr.dinn flnunril for C’liltural 
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there came lifeless routine, and the broad and exciting vision 
of the world was cabined and confined and lost in caste 
divisions, narrow social customs and ceicmoniah. pAen so. 
India was vital enough to absorb the streams of people that 
flowed into her mighty ocean of humanity and she ne\ er quite 
forgot the thoughts that had stirred her in the days of her 
youthful \igour. 

Subsequently, India was powerfullv influenced bv the 
coming of Islam and Muslim invasions, ^^’cstern colonial 
powers followed, bringing a new type of domination and a new 
colonialism and. at the same time, the impact of fresh ideas 
and of the industrial civilization that was grotving up in 
Europe. This period culminated, after a long st«ruggle, in 
independence and now we face the future with all this burden 
of the past upon us and the confused dreams and stirrings of 
the future that we seek to build. 

^Ve have all those ages represented in tis and in our country 
today, ^\'e have the growth of nuclear science and atomic 
energy in India, and we also have the cow-dung age. 

In the tumult and confusion of our time, we stand facing 
both ways, forward to the future and backwards to the past, 
being pulled in both directions. IIom- can we resolve this 
conflict and evolve a structure for living which fulfils our 
material needs and. at the same time, sustains our mind and 
spirit? What new ideals or old ideals varied and adapted to 
the new world can we place before our people, and how can we 
galvanize the people into wakefulness and action? 

For the present, in India we arc rightly absorbed in the 
Five Year Plans and in a tremendous effort to raise our people's 
living standards. Ficonomic progre^'. is essential and a pre- 
requisite for any other type of advance. But a doubt creeps 
into our minds. Is this bv itself enough or is something else to 
be added on to it? The ^Vclfare .’state is a woithwhilc ideal, 
but it may well be rather drab. The examples of States which 
have achieted that objective bring out new problems and 
difficulties, which are not solved b\ material advance alone 
or by a mechanical civilization. ^Vhethcr religion i.s necessary 
nr not- a ceitain faith in a worthwhile ideal i.s essential to 
gi\c 'ubstance to our li\e» and tn fiedd u> roirether. 
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Change is essential but continuity is also necessary. The 
future has to be laiilt on the foundations laid in the past and 
in the present. To deny the past and break with it complcteh 
is to uproot ourselves and. sapless, diy up. It was the virtue of 
(landhiji to keep his feet firmly planted in the rich traditions 
of our race and our soil and. at the same time, to function 
on the re\ olutionaiy plane, .-\bove all. he laid .stress on truth 
and peaceful mean'. Thus he built on old foundations, and 
.it the same time, oriented the structinT towards the future. 

When Tlam came to India in the form of political 
eoiK|uest it brought conflict. It had a twofold effect. On the 
one hand, it encouraged the tendency of Hindu society to 
'brink sgll further within it' shell; on the other, it brought 
a breath of fresh air and fresh ideals, and thus had a certain 
1 eju\'enatin" influence. Hindu society had become a closed 
'V'tem. The .Muslim' tcho came from out'ide brought their 
own clo'ed 'y'tem with them. Hence the great problem that 
faced India during the medieval period was how these ttvo 
closed sy'tem'. each with its strong roots, could develop a 
healthv relationship. \Vise rulers like .Akbar and others 
realized that the onlv hope for the future lav in some kind of 
harmony being established. 

The philosoph}- and the is'orld outlook of the old Hindu.s 
was amazingly tolerant; and vet thev had dis’ided themselves 
up into numerous separate ca'te group’' and hierarchies. The 
Muslim' had to face a new problem, namely ho^v to live tvith 
others as equals. In other countries rvherc they had gone, their 
'iicccs' was so great that this prohlcm did nor realK ari-'e. 
The\ came into conflict with Christendom and through 
hundred' ot \eai' the problem was nc\er 'oKcd. In India, 
'lowh a s\’nthe.'i' was dcr'cloped. But before this could be 
completed, other influence' came into plaN'. 

The new liberal thought of the \Vcst and industrial 
piocesses began to affect the mind and life of India. 
ne\\' naTonali'm developed, which was inet'itably against 
I olonialism and sought independence, and yet tchich was being 
progressis’cK affected b\ the nc-w industrial cit ilization as well 
.1- the l.inguagc. litcKUiire and way.s of the West. 

Rarn Mohan Ro\ came, seeking some kind of a 'vnthc'i* 
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between old India and modern trends. Vivekananda brought 
back something of the x’igour of old Indian thought and 
dressed it in a modern garb. Political and cultural movements 
grew up and culminated in Gandhiji and Rabindranath 
I'agorc. 

In Europe there had been a herce conflict between 
science and traditional religion, and the cosmology of 
Christianit} did not fit in at all with scientific theories. Science 
did not produce that .sense of conflict in India and Indian 
philosoph) could easily accept it without doing any \'ital injure 
to its basic conceptions. 

In India, as elsewhere, two forces developed — the growth 
of nationalism and the urge for social justice. .Socialism and 
Marxism became the symbols of this urge for social justice and. 
apart from their scientific content, had a tremendous 
emotional appeal for the masses. 

Living is a continual adjustment to changing conditions. 
The rapidity of technological change in the last half centur\ 
has made the necessity of .social change greater than ever, and 
there is a continual maladjustment. The advance of science 
and technolog} makes it definite!} possible to .solve most of 
the economic problems of the world and, in particular, to 
provide the primary ncce.ssities of life to ever} one all over the 
world. The methods adopted will hate to depend upon the 
background and cultural development of a countrv or a 
community. 

Internationally, the major question toda\ is that 
of world peace. The only course open is for us to accept the 
world as it is and develop toleration foi each other. It should 
be open to each counti} to develop in its own way. learning 
from other'', and not being imposed on by them. Esscntiallv. 
thi.s calL for a new mental approach. The Panchshcel. oi 
the Five Principles, offer that approach. 

! here aie conflicts within a nation. In e demoeratn 
appaiattis wirh adult .suffrage, those conflicts can be sohed 
bv noimal constitutional methods. 

In India we have had most distre.ssing spectacle-, of 
conflicts based on provincialism or linguism. In the main, it 
is conflict of clas> interests that poses problems today, and in 
such case.s vested interests are not eas\ to displace. Vet rvt 
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have seen in India pouerlul vested interests like those of the 
old princes and of the big jagirdars, talukdars and zamindars 
bein" removed by peaceful methods, even though that meant 
a break-up of a well-established system which favoured a 
privileged few. While, therefore, we must recognize that there 
is class conflict, there is no reason why we should not deal 
with it through these peaceful methods. They will onl\ 
succeed, however, if we have a proper objective in view clcarh 
understood by the people. 

\\ c have deliberately laid down as our objective a socialist 
pattern of society. Personally I think that the acquisitive 
society, which is the base of capitalism, is no longer 
suited to the present age. We have to evolve a higher 
order more in keeping with modern trends and conditions 
and involving not so much competition but much greater 
co-operation. \\’e have accepted socialism as our goal not 
only because it seems to us right and beneficial but because 
there is no other way for the solution of our economic 
problems. It is sometimes said that rapid progress cannot take 
place by peaceful and democratic methods. I do not accept 
this proposition. Indeed, in India today any attempt to discard 
democratic methods would lead to disruption and \vould thu-i 
pur an end to any immediate prospect of progress. 

The mighty task that we have undertaken demands the 
fullest co-operation fiom the masses of our people. The change 
we seek necessitates burdens on our people, even on those who 
ran least bear them; unless they realize that they arc partners 
in the building ot a society which will bring them benefits. 
the\ will not accept thc.se burdens or give their full 
co-o]rcration. 

Whether in land oi industr>. or in the governmental 
appaiatin. institutional changes become neccssaiv from time 
to time as functions change. A new set of \ alues will leplace 
thO'C thai ha\(' governed the old acquisitic’e 'Ociety based on 
the profit moti\e. The problem before us is ultimately to 
change the thinking and activities of hundreds of millions of 
jjeople. and to do this demociaticalh by theii consent. 

India today presents a \er\ mixed picture ot hope and 
anguish, of remarkable advances and ar the -ame time of 
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inertia, of a new .spirit and also the dead hand of the pa.st 
and of pri\ale,e;c, of an overall and drowin^^ unity and mans 
disrupti\c tendencies. Withal there is a streat vitality and a 
ferment in people's minds and actixities. 

It is a remarkable thing that a country and a people 
riX)tcd in the remote past, who have shown so much resistance 
to change in the past, should now be mai ching forward rapidly 
and with resolute steps. 

W'hat will emerge from the labour and the tumults of the 
present generation? I cannot say what will tomorrow’s India 
be like. I can only expre.>s nn hopes and wishes. I want India 
to advance on the material plane to fulfil her Five Year 
Plans to raise the .standards of lixing of her xast population; 
I want the narrow conflicts of today in the name of religion 
or caste, language or province, to cease, and a classless and 
casteless society to be built up where cx ery indix idual has full 
opportunity to grow according to his worth and ability. In 
jrarticular, I hope that the curse of caste will be ended, for 
there cannot be either democracy or socialism on the basi.-! 
of caste. 

Four great religions have influenced India — two emerging 
from her own thought. Hinduism and Buddhism, and two 
coming from abroad but establishing themselves firmlv in 
India. Christianitx and Islam. Science today challenges the 
old concept of religion. But if religion deals not with dogmas 
and ceiemonials, but rather xvith the higher things of life, 
ihere should be no conflict with science or inttr st between 
leligions. It might be the high privilege of India to help in 
bringing about this synthesis. That xvould be in India’s ancient 
tradition inscribed on Ashoka's Edicts. 

Tomorrow's India xAll be what we make it bx today’s 
labours. ^\ e hax e startl’d on this jiilgrimage xs'iih strong 
purpose and good heart, .md >.vf shall reach the end of the 
journey, how evei long that might be. 

\\hat I am concerned with is not rnerelx oui material 
progrcs.s. but the quality and depth of our people. Gaining 
jrower through industnal irroce.sses, xvill they lose themselx'es 
in the quest of indix idual xvealth and soft living? That xvould 
be a iragedv. for that would be a negation of what India has 
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Stood tor in tlic paNt and, I hope, in the present time also as 
exemplified by Gandhiji. 

Can wc combine the progress of science and technology 
with this progress of the mind and spirit also? We cannot be 
untrue to science. becauNe that represents the basie fact of 
life toda\. Still less can we b<' untrue to those essential 
[rrinciplcs fui which India has ',tood in the past throughout 
the ago. 


HOW DEEP IS OCR NAnONALISM? 

VV J HAT wt ARt discussing here, whatever we may sa)' about 
As,>am or Bengal, is really ourselves: how we behave- how 
we feel, how we are excited against each other, how superficial 
is the covering of what we like to call "hiationalism” which 
bursts open at the slightest irritation. It is amazing how all 
higher considerations are swept away when communal passions 
are roused. It is not only the Assamese oi the Bengalis who 
art' guilty in thi.s regard; each one of us is a guilty parts. 

When we talk loudly of our nationalism, each person's 
idea of nationalism is his own brand of nationali,sm. It may 
be A.ssamesc nationalism, ii may be Bengali, it may be 
(^ujaiati, U.P.. Punjabi or Madra.si. Each one has his 
[larticular brand in his mind. He may UsC the words 
nationalism of all India", but in his mind he is thinking of 
that nationalism in terms of his own brand of it. \Vhen two 
braiuls of nationalism come into conflict, there is trouble. 

We live in a closed .society- -not one closed society, but 
numerous closed societies There is a Bengali eloscil .societc. 
:i Maiathi closed socieiv. a Malayali closed society, and so on. 
1 his is not ,dl. Eor, whm \ou go .ibioad you will find that, 
w'heuver Indiaii' aic licing in large numbers, they have a 
separate Gujaiati club, a separate Malayali club, a separatc 
Bengali club, and so on. It is stiange they do not have a single 

spr^'. h H. 1. baL-Fa i‘!i ScpLgli-bf i FJt.'.' 
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Indian club, instead. The\ c\cn ha\c a separate Gorakhpuri 
club. I remember this particularly, because the Gorakhpuri 
club of Rangoon once ga\T me a purse of Rs. 10,000. This 
tendency of separateness is ingrained in our background, in 
our upbringing, and in our .social structure. Of course, these 
social patterns are changing and breaking up. That is a 
good thing. 

Similarly, we talk \cry proudly and loudly about 
tolerance, and that is the lesson of the whole of Indian 
culture. It is a culture of tolerance undoubtedly. But as com- 
pared to, let us say, European culture, as it shows itself in 
European history, it is a tolerance of conscience that we always 
had. But where it strikes our social habits, wc have been and 
are intolerant. A person may believe in God or believe in 
the negation of God, and you put up with him. In other 
countries he might have been dealt with very harshly. Here, 
you can bcliec’c anything you like, but you must abide by the 
social rules that have been laid down by your caste. If you 
do not, you get into trouble. You are not only pushed out 
and e.xcommunicatcd but you are pursued in a hundred ways. 
This may not happen so much in cities like Delhi and Calcutta 
where things are different, but caste is a mighty power in the 
villages even today. 

This mixture of the widest catholicity of thought or of 
philosophy which has made us great in many ways and a 
narrowne,ss in social life is a curious mixture. Of course, wc 
are outgrowing this narrowness to vomc extent. But it con- 
tinues to affect our political life. When we bring in democracr 
and open the door of opportunity to everrone this narrow- 
outlook brings about group conflict. The so-called nationalism 
of one group comes up against the so-called nationalism of 
the other. 

\Vhat is cornmunalism itself? You mav well have 
described Hindu cornmunalism as Hindu nationalism and 
Muslim cornmunalism as Muslim nationalism, and vou would 
have been correct. They were different nationalisms. Thev 
came into conflict with each other. 

Take the language qiiCMion. In the rest of the world 
e\-ery educated man is supposed to know three or four 
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languages. It is only in India that he iiNonts being asked to 
I'^arn a language. It i^ a most cxtranidinaia thing. 

In A.ssam. we are dealing not \\ith a few malefactors and 
mischief-makers. We may get hold of them and punish them, 
but the fact remains that evil men flourish on occasions like 
this because they are in tune with the mind of the multitude. 
The mind of the multitude is often the product of several 
generations. The language question to the As'mmcse is onh 
a svmbol of this mind, a symbol of their individuality, of theii 
existence as A.ssamese, of their future. When a thing become> 
a symbol in this wa\, rightly or wiongly, it becomes difficult 
to deal with it. It goes above reason, and becomes an article- 
of faith. \Vhen this happens, it is relatively easy for it to be 
exploited for wrong ends. The ground having been prepared, 
the wrong persons came in. excited them, and moved them 
to wrong action. 

It is a very grave tragedy for people in one State to be 
driven out either by force or through sheer panic. Panic is so 
infectious that it is difficult to deal with it. It is terrible, this 
spectre of the old evil coming out. It is a .symbol of our weak- 
ness. of our failings, of disruptiveness, of narrouness of mind, 
of our incapacity to function together and of a tendency to 
go to pieces. 

If the tragedy in .Assam has done one good thing, it is to 
bring out this skeleton from our mental cupboard. .At least. 
I hope, it has brought it out so that we could sec this very ugh 
thins: for what it is. 

The A'>am-Bengal trouble is a \erv. very serious aspect 
of our national problem on the --olution of which the whole 
future of this country depends. In this matter everyone nt 
us has to blame himself, and I include myself. 
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T AM MAKING thib dii'cct appeal to all oiu colleagues and 
co-\vorker« ^vho serve the Cioxernment of India, in what- 
e\ei- capacity they may be functioning. 

Aftei fourteen \eai' of Independence, hard woik and 
tiaxail, ol eunsiderable success and occasional failure, we have 
at lived at a ciitical phase in our national existence. Indeed 
this critical phase applic> to the international scene also, and 
no man can 'ax what the futiiie mav bring to this afflicted 
M orld. 

But our immediate concern i> inevitablv our own eountrx 
and the hundred-' of millions of people who inhabit it. Even 
our serxice to the world can best be achieved through our 
serxing our own people. 

\\ e hax c started on the d'hird Five Year Plan. This i?> a 
mightv cflcirt. based on the .■5trong foundations laid in the First 
and Second Fixe Year Plans, and aiming still higheux We are 
dctcriuiued to succeed in this great adventure. We hax e faith 
in it because we have faith in our people, and it is the hard 
woik and co-opcrati\e spirit of our people that will bring 
^uccess and the advancement of our people to greater prosperitx 
and eciualitx of opportuniix. Fhe Third Plan will, we hope, 
fake U' out of the rut of jroxerty that has brought so mtich 
unltappiness and degradation to our millions. 

lo make good Phms is not easy, but far more diflicult is to 
implement them. I'hat implementation demands the joint 
ellort of all oui people. Mote particularlx it demands the effoit 
of the xast governmental administrative machinerv. I am. 
therefore, apjtealing to this xast machinery of goxernment. 
'pread out all oxer India, which carries the burden of govein- 
inent and on whewe activities depends the --ucres.s of evervthing 
>hat we mav undert.ike. 

1 ai'jpe.il II) all ol tliem for integritx in tht- public serxiev''. 

1 his is uo! mcieh .in ideal to lie tht.iught of oi to be aimed 
,)t. but something which has to be practicallx achiexed. It is 
intimatelx connected with the indixidua! good of all of us. 


.Xi! Appeal lo the seisices, NVw Delhi. JuK lu, !96i 
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Let our jjublic >ervicc.s be a modi-1 of integrity and eftieienev. 
of co-operation and courted. 

I \s(iu!d appeal to eaeli one ol to work continuouslt and 
deliberateh for the pronioiietn of national unity and emotional 
inteofation of all our people. Each one of u-> must realize that 
I he onh future for India and her people i'' one of toleianee. and 
o-operation which hasi- been the l)asi>. (jt out eultuie irom 
aecs puit. 

W'e have laid down in our Consiiuttion that India is .i 
seculai State. That does not mean irreligion. It means ('([ual 
inspect foi all laiths and eciual opportunities for those who 
profess an\ faith. \\'e have, therefore, always to keejj in mind 
this \ital aspect of our culture, which is also oi the highest 
importance in the India of today. Those who put up barriers 
between one Indian and another and who promote disruptiw 
tendencies do not serve the cause of India or her culture. I'heN 
weaken us at home and discredit us abroad. Therefore, it i^ 
of the utmost importance that we should work tor thi' 
|•nlolional integratiou of India. 

This applies to linguistic diflViences also. It is oui |jroud 
pii\ilege to ha\'e great languages, intimately connected with 
each other. Let us ser\ e them all and not considi'r any languaue 
which is not our own mother-tongue as something alien. .Ml 
these languages haw grown up through the ages .uid aie ol 
the H(sh and blood of India. If any one is injured that injuis 
is of India. 

I ap]jeal. therefore, for this con.scious etfoit on tin.' paii 
of all of Us for the emotional integration of all our jjeople. I 
want this tiauslated into the dav-to-da\ actixitics ot ouis. 
official or non-olfici.rl. so that xnc ma\ Iruihl up the India ol 
oui dreams 



COMMUNALISM, A BADGE OF BACKWARDNESS 


T he strength oe India will increase in the measure we 
can march together. Communalism is the badge of a 
backward nation, not of the modern age. People have their 
religion and they ha\'e a right to hold firmly to it, but to 
import religion into politics and to break up the countr\ 
Is something which was done in Europe eOO or 400 years back. 
We in India have to get rid of it. 

We ha\c declared that we will fight communal organiza- 
tions in every way, whether they are Muslim organizations 
(tr Hindu organizations or .Sikh or any other. Nationalism can- 
not exist together with communalism. Nationalisny does not 
mean Hindu nationalism. Muslim nationalism or Sikh 
nationalism. As .soon as you speak of Elindu, Sikh or Muslim. 
\ou do not speak for India. Each person has to ask himself 
the question : ^Vhat do I want to make of India, one countrs. 
one nation or 10. 20 or 25 nations, a fragmented and divided 
nation without any strength or endurance, ready to break to 
pieces at the slighte.st shock? Each person has to answer thi> 
question. Separateness has always been the weakness of India. 
Ekssiparous tendencies, whether they belong to Hindus. 
Muslims, Sikhs, Christians or others, are very dangerous and 
wrong tendencies. They belong to petty and backward minds. 
No one who understands the spirit of the times can think in 
terms of contmunalism. 

e ha\ e big problems in India. \\ e have undertaken 
a great task and have achieved success to some extent. We are 
confident of vuccess. but succe.ss will come onlv through toil 
and hard work and through subordinating our pettv interests 
to the bigger interCNis of India. 


Fron. SDeech :i. Hindi at Srinagar. ,]ul\ 
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THE RIGHT APPROACH 


I N MV STATEMENT \ c^tcicla} 1 explained briefly some of the 
reasons which \\ ere before me in rejecting the demand for a 
further division of the Punjab in the name of the Punjabi 
Suba. 

lliis subject, in a sense, has been before us for a number 
of \car'. It has been intimateh before me, occupying my mind 
.ilmost daih for the last year or so. I have given to it such 
thought as I am capable of, I have been consulting m\ 
colleagues here in the Central Covemment, in the Punjab 
r;o\ crnmcnt and from other parts of India. Therefore, what- 
e\ er has Ijeen done has been done after the closest consultation. 

great deal of thought has been given to it not only because 
of the principles involved but even more because of the possible 
consequences of a decision. 

It is not surprising that there was some excitement in the 
course of the discussion of this issue in the House. A rather 
interesting fact emerging from this discussion is that out of 
I f hon. Membeiv who spoke on the .subject three gave their 
support to the principle of the formation of a Punjabi Suba. 
Out of hundreds of hon. Members present here, no Member 
coming from the Punjab or any neighbouring province or 
State has supported this demand for a Punjabi Suba. In fact, 
thev have objected to it strongly for various reasons. It is 
important to note that e\eryonc who is connected with the 
Punjab or with the .Sikhs and has spoken, has gi\-en strong 
support to the polic\ which the Government ha\ e adopted in 
' egard to this matter. 

riiis issue in the Punjab toda> is a big issue even from 
the point of vie^v of all India. It is right that we considei 
e\ery aspect of ir and the possible conscquence.N that ma\ 
flow from anv stej) that v.c might take. I hax’f welcomed 
hon. Members who have expressed their disapproval of 
( rovernment s policy in this matter. But when the\ say, '\\ c 
have accepted the principle of linguistic provinces and applied 
it in spite of difficulties and trouble in Maharashtra and 

! um spro,l'_ -T- { f.K ^.ibh_q AGau-t '^0. 19bi 
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( lujarat and E\-en in Xagaland. then why not apph it here 
they are employing a compicteh fahe analogy. 

We in the Congre.sj- accepted the principle of linguistic 
pro\inces 4(1 t ear.^ ago for a t crv good reason. That reason 
applic.'^ today also. We felt that in order to reach the people 
It was essential for us to function in the language of the people, 
\\ hcthcr in respect of education nr of our public conferences. 
( ongresse^. nr other acti\'itie.s. As a result, we attached 
inaportance to this language question and. therefore, to 
linguistic areas. That was the beginning of the linguistic idea. 

In 1921. or perhaps 1922. the Andhra Piwince as a 
linguistic area was accepted by tlic Congress. In the Congress 
('onstitution. it was made into a separate province. But the 
difficulty arose some years later because of a dispute about the 
City of Madras, which both the Tamil area and the Andhra 
area claimed. It \cas about that time that Potti Sriramulu 
-tarted his fast, just before the fast, an agreement was 
practical!} ani\ed at between the Andhra leaders and the 
Tamil leaders on the question of Madras. They tverc working 
out the details, when this fast was undertaken. Even before 
the unfoirtinate. tragic death of Potti .Sriramulu the question 
had been decided. It was not decided because of the fast; in 
fact, the fast rather came in the wav of a decision. 

Take this question of Maharashtra and Gujarat to which 
reference has been made. I want to remind the House that we 
had drafted a Bill, which said that there should be three States, 
the Maharashtra State, the Gujarat State and the State of 
Bombay City. That was our decision. The Bill was actual!} 
introduced bv the Gowrnment, Mans Members of this Houst 
were not quite happr with it. .Almost at the last moment. 
I got a memorandum signed b\. I think. 272 members of this 
House, including the Cujaratis. the Maharashtrians- - at least 
some of them — and otherv. In fae'. 'Acia grnu|) in this Housir 
e.xccpting. I think, the Communist Party, signed it. That was 
.1 large number. ^Vhen I got the memorandum. I was put in 
a quandatx beeau.se we had alreadv brought forward a Bill. 
.At the same lime. 1 was not \eis happ\ with that Bill. 
.And when 272 members of Pailiamem. belonging to all parties 
I'xcept nn<'. came foiwaid with a proprisal to ha\T a. composite 
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State with (Tiijarat. Mah.u'a-htra and Bombay. 1 welcomed 
the idea. I thouyht that it reprc'-ented the general consensu'' 
of the House. I confe.ss it was a false judsment becau'<' 
troubles occurred after that in Gujarat and Maharashtra. 

\Vhate\er arymment there wa^ about the Cite of Bnmba\- 
thc whole of Maharashtra was in favour of bein" a separate 
State since it rvas a homcittcneoto unit. So also Gujarat was 
a homo.ucneous unit. However, \ddarbha oi a part of \hdarbha 
had always put forward a different demand. There \\a-. no 
(|uestion of the substantial ttiouj) in Maharashtra oi fjuiatat 
beim: wholly opposed to the idea. 

I ha\'c tiied to explain this. becau-'C it shows there is no 
comparison at all with the Punjab issue. First of all, the whole 
of the Punjab, whether in ret;ard to language or tehethei in 
regard to the wa\.s of lixing. is a unity. In the Punjab there are 
not tht' differences due to religion or due to languagi' svhieh 
\ou find elset\here in India. 

Speak'ing of language. Punjabi was thi' language in tlu' 
Punjab: of course, in Hariana and parts of it. Hindi was the 
dominant language. No argument <-ve'r arose about the Slacken 
language am where. It arose recenth on the question of script. 
It must be remembered that all along what was in usage wa^ 
ncithei Hindi nor Gurmukhi. but the Persian script. It vsto 
the official script, it ssa.s the popular script, and it WU' the 
script taught in schools. Kven today. I believe, the most sueee^N- 
ful newspapers, both of the .Akalis and of the Punjabi Hindus, 
are in the I'rdu language and IGdu script. It i' extraordinars 
that thc\ both hit each other and argue agtdnst each other in 
th(' I rdu sniirt and in the I’rdu langmagt'. 'riii" is theii- 
heritage in the Punjab, but i^ w.mewhat foreibh being pulli(i 
out of that po'ition. .\n\how. script tqrart. thi.' language. 
Punjabi, is rhi’ predominant, the most imporumt and the most 
knn\\n language tg the Punjab, apait from the H.oiaua, 
Indeed it i' snniething mon- than a dominant language-. Srj la’ 

■ Is the Punjabi homeN are concerned. ever\ man undei stands it 
just a \er\ lai ge numbei ol people undeistand Hindi too. 

I he ditlei'eni (■ l)et\\eeu the two is not \ei\ gieat KealK .ual 
' ssentialh . Pun jab i atifl Hindi at e the common laugu.eges then 
l’un|ai)i i' .1 honii language, which !' ih.t leal test. 
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.\'5 has been repeatedly said here, it is ver\ difficult in the 
Punjab to di\ ide the Sikh from the Hindu. There are innumer- 
able families which are half-Hindu and half-Sikh. The 
Hindus go to ;^iirdwaras and revere the Sikh Gurus and the 
Guru Granth Sahib. They are intenvoven like the warp and 
\voof of a fabric. What troubles me is that if we separate 
them, applying the principle of division, we shall be tearing a 
finely woven tapestry into two bits and spoil it. Such a tearing- 
up process will have awful consequences. Tearing up an 
integrated communit\ into two is a terrible thing. With all 
my desire to be flexible, I find it impossible to adapt myself 
to this idea. 

Those who talk vaguely about the principle of Jinguistic 
States in relation to the Punjab .simply have no conception of 
what the Punjab is. It is linguistically as integrated as any 
part of India, and is also socially integrated, by habit, by 
custom, and b\ li\ing. In every way it is an integrated area, 
with a homogeneous Punjabi population. 

The StatC'i Reorganization Commission considered this 
matter of the Punjab. After full discussion and after meeting 
everybody of importance there, they came to the decision that 
any l.rreaking up of the present Punjab was undesirable and 
would be harmful to everyone concerned. 

Unfortunately all that has happened in the last few years 
has put a great stiain on that unity among the Pimjab people. 
Both the Akali jrarty and certain Hindu organizations are 
equally guilty of causing this strain. In the name of language 
or something else, both have raised slogans and roused passion'- 
against each other. This ha'- h d to the present demand for 
the Punjabi Suba on the one side, and an equally emphatic 
and strong rejection of that demand by the others. 

There is no doubt that the question of the Punjabi Suba 
has gro\Mi up not as a linguistic issue but as a communal issue. 
How any thinking person. whatc\cr his original views might 
ha\ c been, could possibly agree to it now or six months latei 
surprises me. because it cannot just be done. It is inciting 
absolute disaster to the Punjabi State or the Suba that might 
be formed. It is inc iting trouble all the time. And possibly peo- 
ple mac start moving out from one place to another, resulting 
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in vmall migiaTion- hrrc ..md thcrr. Arc \vc going lo li\T 
through this cxperittnci- again/ A division of the Punjab can 
onlv be done peacefully and by w idespread agreement among 
the people concerned. Thi- moment you do it in an\ other 
manner \ou imite trov.hle and t!o great injure to the Punjab. 
It will create condition^ and do injuries, economic aiul others, 
which will go deep down to the heart of variou.s communitie.s. 
and which will take a mighty long time to heal. These are 
serious consequences. 

.At the time the regional formula was passed, and after. 
Master Tara Singh and the leaders of the Akalis. said quite 
clearlw "Xo more Punjabi Suba'k Master Tara Singh \\ rote 
and he, told us puhlicK. ‘‘X'o more Punjabi Suba; we are 
satisfied.” \Vithin two or three months of that came opposi- 
tion and disagreement. I was amazed and astonished, because 
I had gone all out and tried to bring about a settlemtent. And 
as a part of the settlement, it had been decided that the Akali 
Party \s'ou!d gi\e up its political aspect and it actually amended 
its constitution. 

The regional formula, in so far as language \sas con- 
cerned. gave e\cr\ thing that one could conceixe of. It 
identified a Punjabi region and a Hindi region. A large 
number of subjects were allotted to the regional committees to 
deal with. The persons who formed the regional committees 
were members of the Punjab legislature coming from that 
region. So the Pun.jab legislatuie became two committees. The 
subjects gixen to the regional committees were quite 
substantial. I think thex numbered 14. A large number of 
subjects, speciallx dealing with languages and other things, 
were gix'cn to them. 

It had been decided that in the Punjabi region the 
primarv language would be Punjabi and the secondary 
language would be Hindi ; in the Hindi region the primarv 
language xvould be Hindi and the secondary language Punjabi. 

There xvas some delay in implementing the scheme but 
after txvo or three xears. the scheme started functioning 
properly. 

From the language- point of x'iew. there was no further 
fjuestion left nui. It had been decided that in the Punjabi 
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I'cgion, Punjabi should be used for administrative purposes 
up to the district le\ el, and in the Hindi region, Hindi should 
be used up to that level. That is being done. Educationally, 
and from the point of \ie-\\' of administration at the lower 
level and progrossix’cly at the- higher levels, all this was done. 
E\-crv State employee in the Punjab Government, I belic\c. 
has to learn both Punjabi and Elindi. because he may have 
to deal with papers in both. 

I should like to know if and where anv obstruction has 
come, to the promotion of the Punjabi language. Apart from 
the allocation of subjects to be dealt with by the regional com- 
mittees. manv other things have been done. For instance, a 
Punjabi University is being started. 

People talk about functioning in Punjabi. That is exactly 
what is happening. Xo cjuestion of Punjabi arises in the 
Punjabi region \\hich presumably should become the Punjabi 
Suba. It has full command over the language. Punjabi is 
the primary language, and Hindi is the secondary language 
there; in the Hindi area, Punjabi i.s secondary, and everybodv 
Itas to learn it, tvhile Elindi is the primary language. The result 
is that vast numbers of people outside the Punjabi area have 
to learn Punjabi today. The influence and the spread of 
Punjabi is much greater nov. than at any time. Punjabi has 
made more progress in the last eight or ten years than in the 
last hundred yeais. Indeed it will suffer under the Punjabi 
Suba. It will suffer, taking the whole of the Punjab into con- 
sideration, although it mav flourish in the Punjabi region alone. 
Es'en so, it would not flourish more than it is flourishing todas'. 

The point I rvish tn imprr.ss upon this House is that no 
linguistic principle come- up in thh issue. ^Vhat is it. then? 
Ob\ iously, as some Members ha\r pointed out. it is a com- 
munal quc.stion. 

One thing is worth bearing in mind. Since the partition, 
as eseryone knows, large numbers of people came from 
Pakistan to India and went from India to Paki.stan. A large 
number of Punjabis came from Paki.stan and a good numb('r ol 
these people — I am told the\ run into lakh.s- -have been 
settled in the Hindi-speaking area of our Punjab, resulting in 
a new integration. These Punjabi-speakine people, mostlv 
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Hindus who arc settled in the Hindi-speaking area, arc 
naturally picking up Hindi. That does not mean that Punjabi 
ceases to be their language. Unfortunately, an agitation w'as 
carried on before the last general elections among thc.se people 
to declare in the Census that their language was Hindi and 
not Punjabi although thc\ spoke Punjabi in their homes. I do 
not know what was the purpose of it. but it ts'as not a truthful 
^tatement and it did a lot of harm. It increased friction and 
these tendencies for separation. Behind all this is power politics 
and lack of faith bettveen Sikhs and Hindus. 

Looking at this problem whether on the ground of 
principle or jnactical application and considering the 
dangcroys consequences of anv step being taken for the whole 
of India, not to speak of the Punjab, the policy that the 
( to\ ernment have followed is the right policy. I hope it will be 
clearly understood by everybody outside this House that the 
policy which the Crovernment are pursuing is not only a firm 
])olicy but a right policy, and any markt'd de\'iation from it 
would be \en' injurious to the country. 


NATIONAL LNTEGRATION 

vy'/F VRXTfRED TO ask you to come here to consider this 
^ question of national integratitm. Why did t-re do so? Xot 
b(wause some .sudden catastrojthc was overhanging us. not 
because, speaking for myself. I thought that our country wa- 
on the \'crgr of disintegration and that it should be pulh'd 
together, but because we thought that at this moment in out 
history we .should lay some stre.ss on this problem and turn the 
people's minds in a particular chrection. I find from the man\ 
ietter.s or papers that have been sent to us that there are twc) 
viewpoint.s, both rather e.xtreme. One is that we are face to 
face with some immediate peril. The other is, ’Why shout 
about this.^ Xothing much is happening.' 

Pram b dt tl.’’ opFriiiT •■’f tl’r VTtionv! Corf^rrnr'". 

\r--- D®lhx S"p*'^nb‘^i 
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But as \vc all know, we are facing grave difficulties. Some 
of these difficulties are inherited from the past, but others are 
the result of the \ery progress which we are making. There- 
fore I am not disheartened by them. 

It is not with anv fear of coming peril that I see India. 
I view this question as a challenge to us. because we in India, 
as in the rest of the world too. are passing through a period 
of the greatest transformation in history. It is not surpris- 
ing that in the course of this transformation things happen 
which are not always to our liking. So I do not look upon 
the.se matters, annoying and irritating as they are. as things 
which arc frightening. They have to occur and. in fact, the 
way they are occurring is an indication that we are ‘.narching 
ahead and that all the suppre.ssed urges in us are coming up 
and wc are fighting the evils which come in our way. 

^Vhat these evils are is fairly rvell known; they are. 
broadh' speaking, communalism. casteism. regionalism and 
linguism. AVe ma\ simply call them the \arious things that 
narrow us. It is bad enough to be narro^v-mindcd ever, but 
it is worse today to be narrow-minded when there is a 
tendency for the whole world to shrink, and it is obviou.s that 
all these things come veiy much in our way when we are try- 
ing to change India economicalh'. socially and otherwise. 

Manx- people who ha\e sent opinions and some of these 
Committees on Integration which have met have indicated 
that one of the main remedies for these ills is social and 
economic advance. That is true fundamentally, because these 
are the symbols of what we suffer from, namely social and 
economic backw ardnc.-s. The more w e remove this backward- 
ness. the more wc get ox er these difficulties. 

The question of integration coxers in a sense almost 
excrything in life, .\boxe all it coxers education, xvhich means 
the training of ihe individual from childhood up. 
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T ins CONFERENCE EiAS in some ways been a unique gather- 
ing, not only in the kind of peopli' \\ho are represented 
here from various ways of thinking and from the various parties, 
but more so in the general approach to the problems before 
us. W'c ha\'e seen how in spite of differences we can work 
together lor a common purpose and achieve certain results. 

I repeat what I said in the beginning. W'c did not meet 
because we thought some great and imminent danger of 
disintegration or disruption was facing us. But certainly keep- 
ing ourselves \vide awake, we were worried and unhappy at 
certain tendencies which wc saw sometimes bieaking out and 
, cieating trouble. Essentially, howe\er, I have not a shadow of 
doubt that whether politically or otherwise the Republic ol 
India stands on firm foundations and we need not imagine 
that e^■cn the wrong tendencies which wc sec are going to 
undermine it in any teay. In spite of our failings, weaknesses 
and difficulties, India is a stable country going ahead, and it 
ran compare very fa\ourabiy with an\ other country. 

.■\11 the same, the fact also remains that the problems 
before us arc undoubtedly of a giant statuj c. I have no doubt 
that the people ha\'e the capacity to solve them and that they 
will solve them, not suddenly but in due course. Ho\v do we. 
in this conference or outside, face this problem? It involves 
an attitude of mind, Iwsentially, these big problems have to be 
approached, logically, rcasonablv and as a matter of faith. 
Faith in \\hom? Faith in ourselves, in our people and in our 
capacity t(j work together and to solve big problems together 
(wen though '.ve mav argue and shout at each other from 
time to time. 

Therefore, this conference has essentially been an act of 
faith for all of us, and becau.>c of that. I feel it has meant 
much more than any ordinary political or other groujr ant - 
ing at decisionv. Behind the decisions \cc haw taken is the 
manifestation of this faith in India, in the people of fndia 
.md in ourselves. 


u:.i 
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A NEW PHASE LN N ATION'S LIFE 


T he Ceiixe.se ixv.xsiox' of Indi;i has begun a new phase in 
our nation's life. This is a turning point in our history. 
One chapter has ended, and a new chapter has begun. Long 
before historians write about it, we shall have to write this 
chapter with our deeds of courage and valour. 

In our youth we fought for India’s freedom. Hundreds 
of thousands of Indians were iiwolved in the fight. Many ot 
^ou perhap-s ha\ e not c-xpcricnced what it mean.s to fight for 
your freedom. It was a unique ex]3erience. which is imprinted 
for ever on our minds and hearts. The, nation’.s interest 
was paramount with us, and we worked in its service 
with a lover's zeal, not caring for what happened to us. 
Such an experience, though full of turmoils and hardships, 
is good for a nation. 

Today, again, we are laced with mans' problems. Some 
of these are difficult problems. ^Ve shall solve these problems. 
But I ha\ c been feeling that something is lacking in us. We 
think too much in terms of communalism. ca.steism and pro- 
N'incialism. These things weaken and di\ide us. We must rid 
ourseh es of these evils. \\ e must Inoaden our minds and think 
of oui'sch'es always as a united people. 

Gandhiji nwitalized the nation in its struggh' for freedom. 
I he way he transformed millions of our people was something 
of a miracle. I feel the need of some such e.xpericnce which 
will recast the whole nation and infuse into it a ne\s determina- 
tion and will. 

We ha\e to pay a piice for pi'esercing and maintaining 
our freedom. Do not think that freedom once won has come 
to sta\. We ha\e to go on paving the price all the time to 
keep it. A little negligence or carelessness can imperil our 
trecdom. It has happened many times in our historv. 

Ihe Chine.se action is nothing short of an invasion of 
India. In some ways it may be a blessing in disguise. It ha^ 
shaken our pcojtle out of their slumber and awakened them 
to realitie.s. We become strong only when we unite a^ a nation 

tioia speed, n,ndl at the iruiuguiattori of the Students' Union at the 
L .A\er'5iCN ol Delhi, Octobei ^o, 196i 
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unci work together for a iireat cau^e. So. I feel that we may 
sjaiii from thi^ experience. 

This is certainly a time of trial for each one of us. 
fri en bodv will have to work hard and produce more in order 
to strengthen the nation. ^Ve have to make eveiy effoit to 
increase our production in the larms. in the factories at'.d in 
whate\'er fiekh we are working. Onh then will we succeed 
in the g rcrit that is betore Us. 

We should b<' lirm in our lesoKe, and we should .steel 
our will to defend e\-ery inch of our territory. No nation can 
tolerate an attack on its dignits . W'e are an independent 
nation, and eve stand firm and erect in our independence. Each 
one of ^Lis cvill ha\ e to pay the price for preserving this 
independence. 

This challenge has come to us perhaps to pull us out of 
the soil and slow wavs into which we had fallen and to make 
us strong and alert. 

The first thing \shieh we haw- to leain from this challenge 
is to put an end to all those tendencies which divide us. 
Internal dissension.s or disputes, whethei they are between one 
legion and another oi- b('t\\’een one language and another, have 
no place whatsoeser in the circunrstanccs of today. The 
national crisis demands that we should lea\e such things aside 
and think about the bieger and moie ini|Jortant is.uies which 
face us. Therefore. I la\ the ureatest empha'is on the e.ssentitu 
unite of India. "We 'hould woik for the nation's progress and 
preserve its unity. Once the feeling c>f strength and unity is 
ihei'e. our task ie ease to accomplish. 

I want eou to leali/.e that, evithout our evanting it, tin 
countie has been dra.wn into this -truggle. We should keep 
ill \ ieev the basic ksues ineolved in it. For ihocrsands of eears, 
this countre has made us e\hai eve arc todaes We loee this 
countre of ours. We belieee that this countre has a mcs'agi- 
not onle for us but also for the e-.orld. It seems to me that 
ihoLi-sands of eeais of oin histoiv is today evatching evhat 
eve are doing and what we are going to do. Oar strength and 
our greatness are on trial. Wi- have to ptwe that eve ha\-e 
eouraee .md that eve love this country and that evr an* prepared 
to do cvere thing to preserve its honour. 



THE STRONG AND SERENE FACE OF INDIA 


I HAVE PUT forward a long resolution before this House, and 
it is clear from the speeches made that the resolution is 
^velcome to this House and will be accepted as it is. 

I have almost felt that it would have been suitable to 
add a small paragraph to the resolution thanking the Chinese 
Government for taking this action against us which has 
suddenly lifted a veil from the face of India. During the last 
three weeks or a little more, we ha\'e had a glimpse of the 
strong and serene face of India, strong and yet calm and 
detenrimcd, that ancient face which is ever young and vibrant. 
This House has seen a million faces representing that face of 
India or Bharat Mata. 

Thi^ has been an experience worth having for all of us 
and it has been our high privilege to shaie in that emotion 
and experience. Whatever the future may bring, I do not 
think tve shall ever forget this powerful emotional upheaval 
that India has had in which we have all shared, whatever party 
or group we may belong to. Any person who gives thought 
to these matters will realize — and I hope other countries, 
especially the Chinese Ciovernment, will realise — what this 
signifies. It seems to me obvious that no country which evokes 
that kind of feeling in a moment of crisis can ever be 
suppressed or defeated. In fact, many countries of the ^Vest 
— and I hope many countries of the East also — realize that 
today. They are surprised that such an amazing upheaval 
should have taken place in our feelings, that all our petty 
controN crsies which seemed so big to us have suddenly become 
of no moment and are swept aside by the one thing before 
us, namely how to meet this crisis and emergency^ how to face 
this invasion and to repel it. 

^Vc may have failed here and there. We might not have 
been quite prepared to meet this im’asion. Our mentality may 
be built towards peace. Although we had prepared for am 
such emergency, it is true that the mind of the people and of 
the Go\’cnmicnt sought peace all the time. I am not sorrv 
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ior that. 1 think it a right urge and it i- that tight urge 
that ha^ led to ilu^; enortuou'- upheu.il in tlr Indian mind. 


STRENGTH THROUGH CRISIS 

r''u',ih FhoFi.r iiujLturr that het au.>e we ate going ihruuj,li 
national crids, I might hud it difficult to eoine here thh 
Near. But the \ei\ reabori of the national cri.iis induced me all 
the more to ts i-sh to come here. For it gi\c.s one who i.s going 
through an unceasing lound of loutint' dutie.s an occasion to 
pull oneself together to look a' the crisi.s itself in .some 
perspccti\e. Therefore I attach particular importanc(> to 
( orning here in these days of erisis. 

We ha\e to face this crisis. The people, men and women, 
from the aged to the \'ery young, in e\cr\ part of the countr\ 
responded to it in a Nvonderful and magnificent mea.sure. And 
that has shown us .something which perhaps it is almost worth 
having a crisis to see and to feel, nameh the' abiding unit\ 
of our country despite superficial dilTcrcnces. The question i'^ 
asked as to what we are to do in this crisis, and no doultt 
people will gradually find out what to do. 

I should like to say a few words about our mental 
approach to it, and this univcr.sit\ has a great deal to do with 
that approach. In a erisi.s like this, which iuNolves war. the 
people who .tre trained militarih. namely our defence 
services, pla\ an important role. But let us remember that 
that role is like an iceberg which .showes only a part above 
the water. great deal lies underneath. So is the case with 
the pureh military effort of a nation to meet tlie crisis. It is 
important, but the real thing which supports that militars 
effort is the tremendous team beneath it in which e\ eiy person 
in the eountrs has to take part. It is the agricultural and 
industrial effort, and the effort and work of every citizen in 
the country. Below that again stands the morale and the 
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spirit of tho coumrx. We mu\ siu with assurance that this 
cnuntrv has shown that morale. It i' because of that that 
we can speak with ronfidence about what is going to happen 
to this ancient countiy of ours even in this crisis, and about 
the other things which will follow. 

People of my generation went through ccrtahi experiences 
in our struggle for freetlom. \Vc ha\'e had great leaders like 
Ciandhiji. and great preceptors like (iurudew We were 
powerfully influenced by them and in our struggle we succeeded 
in achieving something which is not normalh achieved in 
such struggles. W'e succeeded, as a whole, in not growing too 
bitter and in keeping our poise. We achieved freedom Avith an 
astonishing lack of ill-will even to those against whom we had 
struggled. Perhaps that was due to the great leaders we had 
who turned our attention in a different direction; perhaps 
it was due to a certain spirit of India which rose to uphold 
us and guide us. So tens and millions in India were conditioned 
by the experience of the struggle which strengthened us and 
which brought us freedom. It impressed the world. 

But let us remember that freedom is not a thing to be 
achicted once which will subsist forever without striving. 
I reedom ha^ to be achit“\(xl in almo'-t (.'very generation. If 
people grow tscak and are not capable of holding it. it slips 
a\say from them. 

Iherefore. it is perhaps a good thing that in the present 
generation anoihei assault has been made on our freedom 
to condition us and to [tull us out of the wrong ways we may 
have fallen into, the w a\ of softness, of forgetting the principles 
which generned us. and which ha\e so often been repeated 
b\ (safidhiji and Ciurudee. It is more particularly necessarv 
in this in.stitutujn that \ou should remember those principles. 
It Is ve)\ Impoitant that in this time of crisis \ve should do 
our best to scn e the countiv, and our minds are directed to 
I he 1 iglit \s'ay of doing it. 

L iifnrtunately in the world toda\. feai and haired affect 
pitoplc more perhaps than am other emotions. In our own 
struggle for fia’cdom, in a certain measure we did away with 
tear and h.ured, 'That was a remarkable teature. tian we do 
that now.^ Or will we become victims of fear and hatred and 
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their numernuN ill-betroticn ])r(),c;i*n\ ? i'. ;ni iinpoitani 

(jucstion. 

A special dut\ falls on the unixersities. In the uni\■ersitie^ 
the teacher and the taught come together to think of the basic. 
directi\e principles in life, and to take counsel with ancient 
wisdom and modern experience. It is more specialh 'O in the 
\'is\’a-Bharati which has an abundance of wisdom not only ot 
the di.stant past but of (iurudew The \'iv\ a-Bharaii is 
supposed to be an international university, which righth 
honours nationalism but would not lo.s(: itself in an exaggerated 
form of nationalism forgetting th(' rest of the world. In the 
\'is\ a-Bharati it becomes therelorc doubly neccssaiA that whih' 
doing their dutv the teacher and the taught do not allow them- 
selves to become repositories of bitterness and hatred which 
will do no good to them or to their country. It is of high 
importance for the \as\a-Bharaii as also for other universities 
to remember this aspect. 

The first essential is to do our job at this moment oi 
crisis, to prepare the people and to develo]^ the strength and 
courage to protect the countrs. Our jteople base shoun that 
courage. The\' will no doubt show that courage wheiics'cr it 
is demanded. The .second essential is that, while pea-forming 
the duty of j^rotecting the country, we should k('<']) in mind 
the principles which form the ba.sis of Indian culture. 

In the \ds\'a-Bharaii. for instance. >ou base got thi- 
wirious departments. You ha\e got the Cheena Bhavan, unde) 
a distinguished Chinese scholai. That is ;i good thing to 
)'emind you alwass ihat you are not at war with Cihina's cultuie 
or the greatness of Cdiina in the past or in the present, ^'on 
ha\e no bitter feelings against the Chinese people as such. \ on 
arc agaiii't a certain manifestation of the Chinese (lOtei iiment 
You aie agaiast a certain deed which the Chinese Govern- 
ment ha.s done, which is \er\ wrong and which is 
in the natme of a wai of the old imperialist type. 
Iheietore. we have to resist that- and resist we will with all 
our might. But if you think that China as a countre or the 
hundred.s oi millions of her people ai'e our enemies, let irn 
tell \ou they ai(’ not, 1 he ( jo-- eminent of China aitd certain 
people of Cliina ha\'(' attacked us and tried to do us injui'N. 
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\N\’ ^.hall n sixt them. \Vc s>haU drive them a\va\ . We fought 
British im)tcrialism which exploited U' and had dominion over 
us, and we dro\ c it out. But we tried not to feel ill-wiil hn an 
arerage Englishman. \Ve imbibed English literature, we 
learnt the language, and we profit by it still. We learnt the 
sciences and so on. So we must distinguish an evil and not 
spread it out to cover a whole country. If imperialism is an 
lA'il wc shall fight it. If racialism is an evil we shall fight it. 
If a person or a countiA attacks u.s we shall fight, but it will 
be wrong and i.s oppo.sed to our principles to hate a whole 
people or a country which E attacking us through its (iovern- 
ment and its armed forces. 

That is why I am glad that \ou have got here a symbol 
of international co-operation, of co-operation between India 
and China in the Chcena Bhavan. While we fight the 
aggressor, v\ e do not fight culture and we do not fight peopU' 
who are friendK to us. We ha\e no quarrel with a people, 
\\’e will have quarrels tvith those who attack us and wc will 
resist them, I hope this will be borne in mind because some- 
times I see a drift the other w--ay. It turns our minds in the 
wrong direction. The problem is how we can be strong 
individually, as a gioup and as a nation w ithout indulging in 
hatred. e have to build ourselves to have strength and last- 
ing energy which is not exhausted bv anv particular action 
that tve mav take. 

I hope that all of you who have qualified have also 
(lualified yoursehe.s in the basic principles on rvhich the Vi.sva- 
Bharati was founded b\ Gurudet'. because those are the basic 
principles of India's culture. The mind of the race held them 
India has continued all these vears because of those basic 
principles and I believe India rvill be important in future 
.dso because of those principles. It is for the \'isva-Bharati 
and such institutions to preserve them, and train people and. 
in a crisis of this kind, to affirm those basic principles bv which 
we ha\ e stood. This will give us the strength not onl\. to survu e 
the crisis but to gain strength by it. 



IXTEGRATIOX OF (.OA 


AN AUGLiRY 

I UAVK TO propose a very small amendment to the Constitu- 
^ tion. .Small as it is. it is a particularly significant one. and 
I hope and believe that it is the forerunner of other amend- 
ments of this kind. .As the House knows, the amendment deals 
with the integration into the Indian Union of the tcrritoricN 
Dadr* and Nagar Haveli. 

The history of this little enclave i^ known to the House. 
Hon. Members are avv'are of how a number of courageous 
persons of Nagar Haveli and Dadra mam years ago drove 
out the Portuguese garrison and officials, and established a 
free territory. We were in complete .sympathv with them, and 
they with us. .As was shown in the recent ease in The Hague 
Court, it was an act of the people of Nagar Haveli and Dadra 
and not of the Government of India. The people having 
c.stablished a free territorv. we had no intention of allowing 
the Portuguese to go through Indian territon.' for suppressing 
them. They have thus remained free. 

The Portuguese claim for a right of passage to these 
t(’rritorics was argued for several yeaiA in the International 
Court of Justice. \\ e could not therefore takf' certain step^ 
which we might otherwise have taken in regard to the 
territories or even in regard to Cioa. .Although the ultimati' 
decision was not one hundred per cent as we would hav e liked 
it to be. the deci.sion made it quite clear that the basic attitufic 
'.v'c had taken up was correct in regard to the^c teri itm ie^. It 
lollowed from that that we could go ahead and incorporate 
them into the Indian Union, which had been the repeated 
desire of the people of Dadra and Nagar Haveli. The 
\ arishtha Panchayat passed a resolution to that effect, and 
■'Omc time after The Hague Court deci^-ion. we came to thi 
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conclusion that t\ c should give effect to the request of the 
Panchayat. The request itself was recently reiterated 
unanimoush-. ft is as a consequence that we have brought 
foiAvard this Constitution ITenth Amendment) Bill, as also 
a connected Bill in regard to the representation for Dadra and 
Xagar Haveli in this House. 

^Ve have treated them as Union Territories deliberateh 
because we do not want to split them up or put them in either 
the State of Gujarat or the State of Maharashtra. First of 
all. we arc giving effect to the wish of the people there in this 
respect. Their wi.sh teas rhat we should treat them as a unit. 
I do not know about the distant future, but they will in the 
near future continue to be treated as Union Territories. 

There are suggestions in some of the proposeJ amend- 
ments that wc should have added Goa, Daman and Diu in 
the Bill. These amendments represent the laudable tvishes of 
some hon. Members, but they do not represent facts. ^Ve say 
that from thi' 11th .\ugust these territories will form part of 
the Indian Union. But it cannot be so in respect of the other 
territories, because they do not form part of the Indian Union, 
It is our wish and our desire, which I have no doubt will be 
fulfilled, that these other territories should come into the 
Indian Union. The coming in of Dadra and Xagar Haveli 
is a happy augurv' and a presage of the future. 

This Bill which I am presenting to the House for its con- 
sideration is a simple one, and I have no doubt every IMember 
of the House will accept it as it h. It represents, for the first 
time, the removal of a part of the Portuguese F.mpire in India. 
It i" a sign of the future to e(>m(\ 



WE WAITED FOR 14 Y EARS 


S OME TIME AGO, a scininar on Portu2ue,se colonialism was 
held in Delhi. It M as not officially sponsored, but we took 
part in it. and main important leaders of .African parties and 
-African groups came here. W’e welcomed the opportunit}" of 
meeting them and ha\ing discussions with them. -Ypart from 
the iinponance of Goa and it^ freedom to us. during the 
seminar it came out that in the eyes of the African leaders, and 
especially of those struggling against Portuguese coloniali.sm in 
-Vfrica. Goa teas playing an important part. They attach much 
importance to Tioa and t\hat happens in Goa. 

The House knows that for about fourteen sears now \sc 
hax’c sho’ftn tvhat can only be called e.xemplary restraint 
Taking everything into consideration, we carried on with that 
policy, feeling alwats that (jou must necessarily come to India. 
It teas better if it came peacefulK’. even though it took a yeai 
or trsT) longer. It has taken fourteen years, and so far as wc 
know, then' has been no change of heart on th(' pan of the 
Po?'tuguc.se. 

Recently, there ha\c occurred a number of inridents. 
Each taken br itself is not big. but cumulati\'el\ they appeared 
as if thes ^\■ere direct challenges thrown at India in an aggres- 
sive and insulting wa\. There have been ca-e^ of firing acros' 
the sea twice at Indian merchant men. passenger boats, and 
fishermen. These boats had been going up and do^vn and the 
fishemien has'c been fishing for vears. Why 'hould they be 
suddenh' attacked? Then, there has been firing recently when 
some Portuguese crossed the .Sa rant wadi border. 

Internalh in Goa. according to our infoirnation. ilien 
has been intense repression recently and \erv bad treatment 
of the persons in prison. .Altogether conditions in f loa havt 
been e\en worse than previously. .Also reports appear in the 
press about Portuguese armed forces being reinforced and 
Portuguese gunboats and tin' likt coming into the (loat. 
waters. .A situation is being created which bc'comes progres- 
si\'el\ intolerable for us to submit to or to accept. 
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W c came lo the conclusion that we must take steps to 
pre\ i nt this kind of thing continuing. We cannot possibly 
accept the fact of the seas being almo.st denied to our shipping 
and to our hshermen. We must see that the waters are cleared. 

Since 3rc had to be reach to meet any developments, we 
decided to strengthen our armed forces around Goa. This 
has been and i' being done. I cannot say what precise step' 
ma\ be taken because that will depend upon circumstances. 
But I can sa\- that we have been preparing for any contingency 
that might arise. 

Because of this, \aiious people and countries which had 
been long asleep about the problem, thinking that it did not 
matter, arc suddenlv waking up, and references are bping made 
to their good offices to find .some kind of a solution. I do not 
know what solution is envisaged. 

In the course of the past few years, w'c have repeatedh 
drawn the attention of the other countries to the situation in 
Goa. and to the absurditc and anomaly of Goa c.xisting as an 
outjtost of a foreign imperialism on our territory. We ha\e 
■'aid we could not possibly continue to tolerate it. We have 
referred to the fact that Portugal is a member of the Nato 
alliance and has undoubtedly profited because of that, and 
apart from profiting in legard to arms etc., morally it has been 
strengthened by it. But this has produced little result. In fact, 
many things ha\-e happt'ned. unconnected rvith India, that 
ha\e boo'icd the morale of the Portuguese rulers. 

Recentlv. other developments have taken place internally 
in Portugal, which show that even the people of Portugal, 
long .suffering as they have been, arc getting a little tired 
of the present conditions there. There was the famous 
incident of the big 'hip s\xt\ vrxRiA which rebelled on the 
high seas. 

.Vs the House knows, we have alwavs been exceedingh 
1 cluctant to solve problems bv application of force. We have 
been so not from a pacifist point of view but from the point 
of view of our whole approach to world problems. But I must 
sav that the Portuguc'C attitude to the Goa problem has been 
exasperating in the extreme. It has been difficult for us to 
restrain oui feelings. We have lelt that we ,'hould be perfectlv 
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prepared for any de'.'clopmcnts and the consequences, \\c 
have taken .some step^ to that end. 

I cannot .sa\ at the moment what cxactle will happeti 
because that depends oii developments. Rut the present 
position is not to be tolerated. And as for friends who nntv 
wake up and make suggestions offering their good offices, nvc 
w(dcomc good offices. Rut I should like to make it clear that 
ih !'!■(“ can ob'. ioush’ be nai soluo’cin of tire fioa profdem except 
lot tlte Pnrliigue>e ( lox'ermm'ni walking out of froa. 


C '' o,\ \ nnall irlace. aiirl com|)arcd to the urength ol litdi-i 

J it’doe.-v nor i ount much as a problem. Rut even a small 
problem has its many a-pects. which make it bigger, 'riieie- 
fore preparatiotts have to be made to meet any contingencr 
that arise, s. In Cioa itself, the Portuguese have laigely added to 
their armed forces, has'c brought some ships along and. 1 
>'u'lic\e, got some aii'cralt. What is reall} e.xtraordinar} i- 
ihei’' funetioning-- delibemteh, or tkii some olhr' rca'Ons in 
i most pro\orati\e wav as if the\ wanted us to take step- 
) gainst them. 

I mav point out a fairh' recent instance -".'hich was paitly 
reported in the press. There is a place called Terokhol on 
the CTOaii side of the border, a mile and a half at\'a}'. On 
7th December, some Portuguese .soldiers came there and 
turned the people our of their houses, presumabl}' because 
the\’ wanted to occups' them, them-eir rs being near the bordej- 
! hese poor people, about '.tf> in number, were fust turned nuc 
1 he\ ^'spr^s^ed a wish to come to India. J he\ ^^nt word to 
the 'cillagcis (m oiu- sirlr of the border- -it is onlv half a mih 
d‘iis side- asking thi'in if the\ could come o\er. d he sillagi'i's 
• nd. A’e>. reftaml)'. r " elcomr \ou. Leaaning of this loo^ 
some Portuguese soldiers, rvho had emablished themsehao ji 
the place, actually crossed our border, started firing right and 
left and exploded bombs. .Some of our police guards fired 
back and tvounded one of the Portuguese soldiers \\-ho th.en 
retired in a hurr\ . On the 9th-10th night, tire Portuguese 
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soldiers came back and arrested all the villagers of Trrekhol 
\\ hat is more, they again crossed our border and started 
firing with machine-guns. I pre.sume the> did this to make a 
noise and generally to frighten the people - -both the Tcrekhol 
r illagers for having thought of coming over to India and our 
people for having agreed to receive them. I gather that again 
last night- -or early this morning- there 3\as .some firing by the 
Portugue.se at a check-post of ours nearby. All this has not 
re.sulted in any heavy casualties, but it has created some 
e.xcitcment. The position is becoming more and more 
aggravated. 

I might mention to the House that, according to our 
information, the Os erseas Minister of the Portuguese, Govern- 
ment came to Goa yesterday and. apparently under pressure 
c>f events, has been going about making promises of .some kind 
of autonoms for Goa. At no time previously had they thought 
of it. T believe the phra.se used is ‘frozen autonomy’. I do not 
und'”rstand what that means. Whatever it may mean, it seems 
t(i be \’c-Y\ frozen indeed. It is obvious that the time has gone 
liy fo'- this kind of x'ague talk and nobody can posdbly put 
trust in it. It is meant possibly to influence the people of Goa. 
because they have been growing more and more distressed and 
unhappy about the conditions and have been hoping that the 
Portuguese would depart. The only thing that really will go 
towards a solution of this problem is for the Portuguese 
administration itself to depart. 

It is not a question of imposing ourselves on the people of 
(roa. It is the wish of the people of Goa that should remain 
uppermost. Quite apait from that, we ha\e always said that 
there should be no foreign outposts in any corner of India, 
bccau c that brings all kinds of complications and datigers 
to us. MV cannot tolerate the present position. Thcrefoic, 
Portuguc-e domination cannot, in our opinion, continue then 
anyhow. For the rest, it is for the people of Goa and oui 
Gowrnment and others to consider what steps should be taken 
for the future. 

There is an extraordinaiw fact at the present moment to 
'.'.hich I ma-.' draw the attention of hon. Members, If one 
is to go hv the nfwspapers in Pakistan, rhex .are supporting 
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both Portugal and Clhina jn against India. It is an 
cxtraordinarv thing that a lountry like Pakistan, tied up xvith 
all kinds of military alliances, presumably against China, 
.should support Clhina when the question of India comes up. 
On the o'da r hand, Pakistan and other countries have openly 
and stouth declared that they arc against colonialism and 
imperialism. Yet Pakistan supports Portugal and calls India 
an imperialist power trying to impose her will on Portugal 
max be on China tool It shows how there is only one base 
for Pakistan'.s policy. That ba.se is hatred of India. Everything 
I'lse is secondary. Excrything which she thinks will help her 
propaganda against India is accepted by her regardless of her 
other poheies. This kind of attitude has no basis in policy nt 
principliN All these things have therefore to be kept in mind. 
We are taking steps to be ready for emergencies, and unless 
the situation improxes out of recognition. I fear that x\-e shall 
have to give effect to the step that we have had in mind. 

Dr. Kungi'u asked me about some reference of mine to 
imdiation on Goa. I xvant to make it perfectly clear that there 
has been no such offer, and I do not myself see hoxe surli an 
offer could be helpful e.sxept in the sense that the Portuguese 
C,n\-ernmcnt eould be induced to xacate Goa. 


B.VCKGROl ND TO THE ElBER.\TION 

N orHi.Nt; H S'- HAPFLNi-i) ill Iiiclia since independeHce, 
fourteen and half years ago. which has excited and 
thrilled the people of India so much as this libeiation of Ctoj. 

It has roused tremendous reactions in the whole of India 
.me! in Goa. In Goa this event has been hailed by the people, 
not by the Hindus only, but by the Christians, including the 
Catholics. You max hax e seen in the press what the leading 
dignitary of the Catholic Church in India, the .\rchbi.shop of 
Bombay. xxTo is himself a Goan and a Cardinal of the Roman 
Church, has said. He has welcomed the liberation. I have 
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had telegrams fiom Catholic Bishops in Goa welcoming it. 
Practically the whole of Africa has rejoiced at thi‘^ action 
A'early all the countries in Asia have rejoiced, too. 

As against this solid m.a^s of opinion in India, as well as in 
Asia and Africa, there arc some countries in the ^Vest 
condemning us. Their attituch* really is a matter for careful, 
almost pstchological study. Yesterdat' I tvas reading an article 
in a Xc'.v York newspaper of repute in which it is suggested 
calmly and in polite language that India should be driven out ot 
Goa nnd ( loa should be restored to the Portuguese. Think oi 
v.'hat it means. It is casually mentioned that a colonial powci 
should ite. pre.sumablv bv force, placed tbg'rc! If an attemipt 
was made. 3vhat vcould happen in India and in the 'n'orld:’ 
Really my head reeled when I read it. If this kind of thing 
en'crges out of their thinking, it is not surprising that their 
aciinj]s arc c]uite often very wrong. 

In the last 14 or 15 years while wc talked about Goa, 
p.obody attached much importance to it. In fact. Portugal 
'vas natred on the back rcpeatedlv by -on'.e of the great powers, 
.md in a sense encouraged. The Nato alliance itself— -rhougb 
)t i’ 'd nothing to do with Goa— -encouraged Portugal in its 
in ' r siu-igonf attiiud'’, 

1. did not want to take this arrion. 1 \\as compelled by 
eircuni lance to take it. Everv step became inevitable, and 
AgLual to take that step seemed to me to lead to graver 
ccnsequcnccs, even in terms of peace .md war. If we had noi 
Aii ' '1 this action, their would have been absolute chao.s in 
Goa riicre -wo'iild hats' been terrible repre.s.siou of the people 
.mJ. tec would ha\>- had to face an amazing situation. c 
might hats; had ;o 'hoot down our otvn people in trying to 
fo].'!' oni Innds or scr them being shot dnwsi bt tin 

urue-S 

The Portuguese adminisirarioii had leally cracked lup 
r\ ( n before tts" tvent there. The tchole operation there took 
,ibout 26 hours. It would have taken half that time but for 
the fact that the roads were mined and vehicles could not 
mote. Of course, there was practicalh .no resistance. Not- 
that the Government ‘'here did not want to resist. Their orders 
sverc ro I'esist, bur fhcri was no mind ri. rrsisT 
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I'ii'n ol all, ai no tiinr ni all thcbC ycarb had wc forgoltcn 
(joa. it '.'.an cnn'^ianih prickin" our mind and our ronscirnr':-. 
it came to a head in I'J.a.a. when then- were diootiii^< of our 
people on the < loan border'. Mthoueli ihiii^s lehithci'^ 
(juieted. down .iliei w-aid>, the iioiible w.i' theie all the time 

'1 he w hule backetnuiu! in rciJatil to I\i: tLiuLiC'e culoiualiuu 
!i,n been ehanaini; in the i.nl iwti oi ihite \ears, rc'uLing' in 
the I'c'-olution.s in the L’nited Xation- Ihcsc ti''OlLitions. 
('xpres^ing the rtiong feelings of tlio>e who voted for rir-in. 
were pa»ed almost unanirnoush . 

l iinfol all, ill December last \ear. there ti a-, a letoluiiun 
in the Unitetl Xatious on tlie grantina' of independence to. 
colonial eountric.s aiid [it*ojiIC'-. A week latri. on 'JUt Decembt i. 
the L'.X. (icnera! Ar-enibh r.vO'ed a ie^olution NU'dall. ;i 
legaici to Poituga! and Poitu,gui''e colonies, and (doa '...i 
-•peciullv inentioned in it. I’hc resolution lefcrred to tin >e to 
■"colonies" and riot as bits of Portugal and demanded 
information on them which Portugal n-fibed to give. 

On X'ni.’ember 11 ihi- \ear. there wtis agai.; ti 
( ifiieral AssembU lesuluiion contkinninu tl.e eontiimi’. g n< n- 
eompliaiiee b)' the (.ios'crnmeiiL (4' Poirng.d with its obligation- 
nnd(-r Cihapti-t XI oi the (.'h.utei and in ternn of the (leneiai 
\'.wmbl\' ie'Oluiion pa^-ed a }c*ar befoo' -peeiai coiimrilte.- 
')i '(M’li iiienibei' wa- appointed a^ a. m.nti-r of u’gw'.c. 'o 
vet 'uch intonnaiion a^ wms a\ tillable af'oiit the pi^i vaguer 
! i i i itoi'ics. 
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saj^uely tied up to”Clhcr. Coiistanth we were thinking of 
Angola and tlicn wc referred back to Goa in our minds. Tht' 
question of Goa became riper and riper because of the 
resolutions of the General Assembly and because of the fact 
that in spite of those resolutions, the Portuguese refused to 
lake any action. And we were affected bv what was happen- 
ing in Angola. 

In the seminar held here on Poiluguese colonialism, the 
whole tenor of the speeches made by a number of eminent 
African leaders was that of tying up Goa with Angola. The 
problems became more and more allied in our thinking. 
W’c were keyed up. Vet we were not thinking of this action 
then. We were in a receptive mood. » 

Then some incidents happened, the shooting at one of 
our merchant ships from /\njadev, the shooting at fishermen, 
etc. In the conte.xt of thhigs when we were keyed up, these 
incidents had a powerful effect. 

'I'he problem aiuse before us, for the first time, that we 
must keep our seats ays clear, because our shijDs were passing 
drat way frequently. Were we going to let the Portuguese 
ha\'e pot-shots at us? It was an intolerable situation. The next 
"tep in our thought was what would happen on the mainland. 

The Portugitese went about having petty excursions into 
Indian territory, trving to frighten our \illager.s and shooting 
at our guards. \\'hen this happened, in that background again, 
we thought that we must protect not onlv our border but put 
a Slop tu this kind of thing. W'e now saw the issues as one 
w hole. 

So step b\ step we came to the conclusion that we nuRi 
he jtrepared for every action, "^'et we hesitated slightly as to 
'.vhen we should take the action and what the nature of it 
vhould be. But we wanted to be jjrepared for it. not quite 
kiKwving what might happen. .So we ordered our forces tf) 
be sent there. 

Then a number of things took place. E\en cvhen our 
forces were there, the petty Portuguese excursions went on. 
Dr. Salazar jjublich announced that he would blow up the 
uhoh' of Goa and leave it in ruins. Stories came to us not 
niiK of repression in Goa but ol the Portuguese (^loxanninent 
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flacking up aiici anii-socia! flcm'’iUN h licginniiif' lo take 
ad\ antagc of the situation. ’We saw that it that went on, there 
would be chaos in ( doa and the Portuguese authorities might 
blow up most of the important institutes, buildings etc. So 
we were led to decide that we must intervene. 

We sent several communications to the Purluguesc 
( lowrnment through the bmbassv of ilie L'nited Aiab 
Republic. 1 he flr't was on 4th Decemlx r. .about the- .sli-sniiiiu 
.it s, .s.MivasiAii and a cnunti\ cialt. (dn 11th Dcccmbii. 
another communication was watt about aggression of 
PortLiguc'C soldiers on the Indian territory and firing by them. 
On 15th December, yet anoiher Mote was sent. 1 would ciuote 
a sentence or two from this Note. W'e said, "The (iowrnment 
belie\ c that it is nc\ cr too late to take the right step and hope 
that in accordance with the immutable principles of humanity 
and the irre\'ersible proces.ses of hi.stoiy. the Government of 
Portugal will lca\ e their Indian colonies forthwith and remot e 
their persistent irritant against international peace. The people 
of India are determined to ensure that their independence is 
complete and that there are no longer any vestiges of colonial 
lule on their territory.” In this Note, a quotation wa.s given 
from a speech which I had delivered in the Rajya .Sabha (while 
initiating the debate on Foreign .A flairs; on 11th December. 
Sshich said : "Our patience Is certainly exhausted. ^Ve still hope 
that either the Portuguese by thcm.selv('s or b\ the advice of 
their friends, will desist from what they arc doing and accept 
the luituial culmination of .dl this, which i^ their withdrawtd 
tiom (lOa. \\’e can cliscin- the legalitii's and modalitie> late)- 
on but the ph\sical handing owr should be done." 

5Ve further informed Portugal that tin' r;n\-ernment oi 
India had repeatedly stated that wheti the colonitil regime w .e- 
i-nded and ( -txi joined the Indian I'nion. Goa would rcrairi 
its identitv and teould also retain its cultural indis iduality as 
regards leligion. language. . ustoms t‘tc. .All these communi- 
cations were sent through the U..A.R. Government, copies being 
sent to the Brazilian F.mbass\ which represents Portug.d - 
interests here. 

The Portuguese ( icwi'niment made its relerence to rhe 
.Secui'itv Council. I think, on I’.th Deceiuber. It made two oi 
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three reference;. 1 think we sent three mc>''agc; to the 
President of the Sectiritv C’ouncil in replv tn these, as ^vc]l 
as ftic ing other facts. 

Tlic only countries we kept in touch with about the.se 
mattets were the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, because they are friends of Portugal. \Vc thought 
the-y might be able to help. There was not a word between m 
and the .So\iet Union on the .subject ot with airs other country 
fxcepc that at a later date we kept some of our .Asian and 
African friends informed of the developments. The maltei 
\vas coming to a head almost by its c)wn impetus, and we had 
to think of taking action. It was dithcult to remain on tiptoe 
all the time. 

In the meantime whenewer any little thing happened, 
tempers ro.se. In our minds we began to think of a date. 
Dates in .such matters are seldom fi.xcd by the Go\ernment. 
because the essence of a date is that it should not be known. 
.\11 that the Government does is to intimate to the military 
and other persons in charge a piobable period, and it is for 
them to fi.x a date and take action. In this sense we did inform 
our defence authorities of a probable date. 

Then an apprc>ach to us came from some Latin .-American 
(.ountrics. The appioach was rather \ague. Xeveitheless. 
immediately we postponed the date. We thought if there was 
anything which could be done we would be \ ery happy. But 
soon after, a da\ or two later, we \eere told that the Latin 
.Kmerican approach could not take us am where. 

On 14th December, we had a proposal from the L'..S. 
Gow’rnment. It a.sked us whether we would be aureeable to 
the .\merican.s taking an initiative in the matter and .suggesting 
u- Portugal that thev should C|uit (/oa on the undeistandine 
that the Goxeinmeni of India would be prepared to take a 
generous viexv of Portugal's economic tmcl cultural institutions 
in Goa. Our answer was that we xvould be \ ery hajtpx if the 
1 .S. Go\ eminent could take the initiative and that, .so fai as 
1 he Go\ eminent of India was concerned, it had alwa\s takt'n 
a generous \iew on economic and cultitral matters. W'c 
u'ferred ro xvhat we had alieady dom* in regard to the Britisli 
.liul the Flench when the\ left India W(' added, huwexei. 
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Miat till- 'itu.ifinn wa^ L^rttiii” lathci lii-'-p'-i .iW jiuI aiu 
iuiriati\(' nt this kitir! iiiust la liken quiekh 

rins wa-- aftei \v( had postponed the mallei once. On 
this cntjuiix fioni tlie L .S. ( anernment. \w' now made a second 
postponement, because if there was the slightest chance, we 
wanted to take advantage of it. But a dav or two later we wrac 
informed kn the l’..S. (ioveinmeiu authfrrities that thi 
Portuguese response to thr' American initiative had been a 
nepuliw one. The\ did imt accejrt the snottesiion put ioiwai'd 
bv the L’.S. (lovermnent. The response of the Portu'auese was 
a restatement ol their po.sition. namely that (loa was not a 
colony but a jrart of Portugal itself and the.y would admit 
nothing else. 

So \vr had to think again. We had ]rostponed the mattei 
iwiee and \aguel\ a third date had nr be fi.xed. rheie was 
the compulsion of exr'iits. and it Irccaine more and more 
difficult to kr'ep irlaying a game ol going forward and 
Irackward. It appeared to us that if ww had lealh called (til 
the whole action \\r would pi'olrabK ha\e had to shoot down 
om people in considerable number's or stand b\' and witness 
thr' Portuguese shooting them. 

On l.tih Decemlrei', L’ Tliani. Actrng Secrr'iai} -( ieneral 
ot the I A., sent an identir'al mcssagi' W) urn (io\einment and 
to the Poriuguese (iox'etnmr'm siiiiocsiing immediate 
negotiations in accordance with the principles enunciated in 
the C'.harter as wcdl as the principles formulated b\ the I'nited 
A’arions in thrtir' resolutions. 

^\ e rephr’d to the .Sect etar\ -(leiiei al that Por tugal had 
ijeeit rousistemh' rgnoring th.e C'.harter procisinris as well as 
the r'l/sohitious oi the C .A. arul Irarl her-rr rejectiirg all oui 
ajjpea.ls I he Porinaucsc ariswer to C’ Pham was rlon the\ 
prepar'ed to neeoriate onlv t>n tin' ha'is laf ( loa being 
part ot Portirgirese tr’tritoi'x tittd ol r <j-!‘.\isterier‘ oi India aiu! 
Poriuguese teiiitoix side bv side. Further'. llie\ said the) were 
not ]4repared to negotiate in accordaner with th.- lesohitioiis 
ot the lAX. So the Poi'tugucse Cioccrnment closed tire doo'- 
which the Seerctar\ -(jcitc i al ot the L .A’, had tri'-d in opitr 
Tireie the maucr eitdeci 'I'his t\as tin' l.nh. 

On iht' twening ot l~th DeremIter'. we got .i nn s.ace 
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from our Amba>suclor in Washington. It comeyed thf 
sugge.stion rxf the U.S. Government that if the Prime Minister 
of India made an announcement that he would delay the use 
of force by. say. six months, they would in the meantime try 
to get assurances from some powers that they would try to 
evohe some means of sohing the Goa problem. We 
appreciated the anxiety of the United States Gov'ernment to 
help in solving the issue. But it was a vague message, Fii't 
of all we were to postpone everything by six months, and then 
thc\’ would apparently approach other powers which probably 
meant the U.K., the so-called oldest ally of Portugal, and 
jointly bring some pressure to solve the problem. Soon after 
we got this message from our Ambassador, the same evening 
the American Ambas.sador here saw us, bringing a similar 
message to us directly. It was rather an odd thing that even in 
this message tvhich was conveyed by our Ambassador it was 
stated that the U..S. official who cont eyed it expected little to 
happen on the part of Portugal. He did not give much hope 
of results. 

As a matter of fact, the me.ssage came to us so late that 
it \sas almost physically not possible for us to reverse the 
processes \shich had been started. As you know, it was in 
the course of the 17th- 18th night that our Army in three 
columns marched in. If there had been an) real thing to 
hold on to, we would have tried our best to delay action, 
although it would have had dangerous consequences. 

'Fhen action started with the result which \ou know. It 
xvas practically over in a day's time, bccau.se except for a little 
in Diu and a little elsewheie. there was practically no 
resistance. The casualties would have been practically nil. In 
( loa mainland the onh casualt) was one wounded on our 
Nide. It was in the island that the Portuguese shot down our 
people after showing a flag of truce. And something happened 
in Diu. Even .so. I think the casualties were altogether ten. 
( )n the Portuguese side, too. the casualties were very light. 

I ha\e tried to explain this background to indicate how 
\\ e struggled all the time to find some rvay of preventing this 
happening. Ho^vcver. I want to make it quite clear that W(' 
had no doubt in our mind that we were justified in taking th(' 
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action. All the >anic. we did nut want to take it because of 
eertain consetjiicnces ('IsewlH'rc. outside India and Portucal. 
lliat was an important consideration for us. We iiicd hard, 
but event after event pushed us. step by step, in that direction 
and made no return possible. 

W t“ certainly are responsible for the action in Cloa. ft 
was demanded and has been hailed 1)\ evei\ part\ in India. 
1 1 was Heated b\ us as a nalicrnal issue. 


INDL4’.S INDEPENDENCE BECOMES COMPLETE 

« 

T ni.s BU.L REi.A'ir.-S to (joa. Daman and Diu. .Although it is 
.short and .simple, it is of considerable importance. 
In placing it before the House, the whoh' history of (loa's 
4.51 years under Portuguese rule comes up before me. 
During these 451 years there have been revolts against 
Portuguese rule in Goa. suppressed in a rather blood\ numnci , 
\N'hcn long ago we started our movement for indepen- 
dence. we thought that independence meant the independeiu e 
of the whole of India, including the encia\es that tven; in the 
possession of the French and the Portuguese. But the enclaves 
were so .small that our main movement for independence was 
directed against British rule. W'e took it for granted that when 
British rult; ceased in India, the other encla\es would also 
Ite freed. We ne\er thought that there would be any diflicult) 
about them. .And so. wdren independence came, our thought^ 
went to these enclave^. French and Portuguese. 

W v had repeated discussions with the French, and it took 
a tew \ears to settle the tiuesiion w ith them. These discus-sioU' 
were based on our own Constitution, legal issues etc., but thc\ 
were as bet\seen two sovereign countries. Lltimateh the 
French made over the physical possession of the French 
territories in India to tin- Union Government, 

1 said that there wnre discussions .w bet\seen two 

Siaif !i c.ii in I.'jk Sabhti ittit'Cl'iciiiL: ilrt ( '‘i. tiltH.'-Ti i \n.' mi- 

K;U, Match 14 . 196 a 
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( r(j\ 0 ! iimiAi'A. ( tiiici l(_. (id tii<; -j.ins; thin^ with the 

PortugiiCM'. ^V(' appoimccl a Nperial Ministrr in Li^boIl to 
(lisctiss fhe^(' inattei>. ant! ^nit tht'in a Xo!(_, bin the} refused 
to take the X'otc. Subs(?Ciueiitl\ we made ^■ariou^ attempts to 
rai'C the question with them but they did not e\-en discuss it. 
W'c had ultimately to tvithdraw our Minister from Lisbon. 

Lhat had been the situation foi man\ years. But in India 
thei'r \v'as naturally \ery great frustration and divappolmmeiit. 
In (ioa itself there was trouble, riiough there had been 
minierous revolts against the Portugue.se (io\ernment in the 
past, there was no such re\olt now because conditions wci'i' 
different and p('ople in India and in Cloa naturally thought in 
terms of some kind of non-violent or ]Deaceful approach, 
accustomed as the}' were to our method-' in achieving 
independence. This approach was attempted unofficially b\' 
large numbers of people, but this was supjrresscd in a \erv 
t ruel mtuuier b}' the Portuguese, and many people were killed. 
This went on. and all of us in India felt that our independence 
\(as not complete till (ioa was free. 

The Portuguese however, derided to declare (Boa as one 
of the (wer.seas pixn inces of Portugal and maintained ffiat Goa 
was Portugal in fact, which was an extraordinai} proposition, 
(’ertainh we could not accept that position, although 
unforttinaielv some countries did gi\e some approxal to it in 
the course of the last few xetu's. But the United Xations last 
vear declared that (ioa was a colour , which it was. 

I'hen came the le'cent ex’ents. .\mong these exents weie 
not onlv those that happtmed in (lOa. but abo those happening 
in othei' Portuguese colonies like .Angola hhesc ex'ents greatlx 
itTecied |.'>eoplc's minds in India. 

.About se\ en months ago. I xentured to state in this House 
that xve could not i ule out anx sterner measures, rx'cn militaix 
measures, in reg.ird to (ioa. I gaxe th( m notice I gaxc them 
and othei countries noticiv IXeu so. as 1 stated thcti. wt- hoped 
to settle this mattf'r ireaccfulh . 

There is another unfortuiuae aspect of this (juestion xvhich 
encouraged Portugal to hold on to (loa and to lefuse e\en to 
talk to Us, 'Fhal was the actix e or passi\e itpinovid gixen l'!\ 

( ettain poweis. who are allies ot Portugal, to the then existii'ig 
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nfir-Hioa ill Goa. It niitjlit ha\c been ca^iiT to '-citb' thjN 
'H’cstion poacohillv if rltcsc ()‘h<'r pow.-r^ had rxi-rtod their 
efforts to that end. 

AlrhouGt our luincls had bent prepared tor aetioii. 
ultimatelv and rather ^uddenh our hands \vere forced bv rs hat 
triok piaee iri and ju.st ono-ide (ioti. d'he House will retuf-mbei 
there wtis some firintt on Indian sliippiofr carreiu'E on in th. 
!iorm;i! wax tmd there xeere some aetual iiK'uisioU' from 
dm (lO.iii territorx itito inditi r)rnp/-r. 1 liese inadi 
it d'ihcult for us not to take steps to itreveiit that kind ot 
thintj happenin'^. W’c thcreaftei took steps and ■-ent some 
militarx forces there, d'hev hardly hinetioned in a inilitarx 
manner, atid mithin J ! hoin ' ee ’6 hours the whole action 
x\'as oxer. e eould not haxt' done ji ihine had been attx 
real r(''i.stanre or if the people of ( loa thetuvelx es xxcre opposed 
to it. In lacT. the jteoph- of feet welcomed the Inditin forces, 

.V" soon as we tool; possession. Goa becamt* part of the 
Indian T’nioti under .\rricle I of the Gonstitution. anti all that 
".•as necessarx for us was t(' declare, in Srln.-rlulc 1. that (lOa 
x'.'as part o| rim 1. niou It 'xU' aerified to do so ’jx- tnalaim 
Goa one of the Lttion d'eri itnrie-- I think that is the rieffit 
'hutm. I' does not eome in the x^■ax■ of .lutnnomx- 

There has receutlx- Ixeen .i proposal rh.it Goa should h; 

.1 separate State, WV hax'o been unable to acree tri that But, 
fjttitr apart from that, h would be impossible to eotistitute it 
ts a State at she pie.sem moment bee;tU'e ihe position there 
I' iK.it xxhollx sctih'd. iMilitarx acix'crnorshu) is funetionincr rbere 
wtth ih( eix'il laxx's to help it scf'ond Bill xeba h I hope to 
])!a(’e bmoi'i the hhtusc a hide htter lehvs to our aeceprine 
the li'cta! sxsm;e I'xmtniL; theie. i m ept toi' tlie laxxs xxhieh x\ ' 
X' tint to ehan;;' \N e leel that thm >' th'' sjnrplest wax ol 
mlianaiii',! th'' C.or'stitution anr! '.dxtu'y a '.iitain authorilx 
aurl pi'rmaimner xx hat has happeued, 

Ihe ttrese-n Bill ■dmplx savs that < .oa. Datnan a'ld Dm 
L'c added in Sched'ale I. Wo haxe made it elear that xxe xeanr 
( loa to maintain its si’parate identitx or indix idualitx . bt'eaum 
iti ilm coui 'i’ of nmire fhaii lUU ' ears < ioa lum Itad a scpafsiu 
mle'rtn.' , e lij'.’i' e.o intention of rhanjina oi' snppressin'.; 
t'liat irit'iniit'.. In Gif 'Otni' p'-opilo h-o’- .^'h'isifl is to m.rk' 
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another change in the Constitution and to recognize the 
Konkani language as one of the official languages of India. 

There are many languages in India which wc recognize 
for the purposes of administration, education etc. which are 
not mentioned in the Schedule of languages attached to 
the Constitution. I want to make it clear that we want to giec 
full place to the Konkani language in Goa. and not to ignore 
it or to suppress it in any \\ay. Konkani is the principal 
language of Coa. 

The Bill means the end of an epoch and the beginning of 
another for Goa and for India. It has something of history 
attached to it. I feel that for this House, tvhich has thought 
passionately about Cioa in thc.'C many yi'ars. it is a ipatter of 
m'cat satisfaction that the question has been settled and that 
an anachronism of history has been removed. The indepen- 
dence of India has become complete. 

I feel proud to be able to place this Bill before the House. 
It ends a part of histoiy which is not pleasant for us to 
rt'member and starts a new historira! epoch in India. 



THE LA,\(,iA(rE QjL hSI IO\ 


A FLEXIBLE APPROACH 

D fRiNG MV TR.WET s abioacl the f|uestion ol whal languayi 
to speak in has often embarrassed me. Even in countries 
other than England, I have had to speak to the people in the 
English language. 'What is more, I have had to speak to my 
OAvn countrymen in the English language. That practice 
• astonished the people of those countries. .\ student once asked; 
■'Haw vou no languact* of vour own?” I answered: ''('.eitainK 
we have. We have many \ery good languages.” He enciuired 
if they were only dialects. For he could not understand a 
number of Indians meeting in (iermany speaking in English. 
It was, no doubt, an embarrassing thing and. therefore. I 
adopted a particular technique. ^Vhenever I went to France. 
Germane- oi ane- other foreign countn', I addressed Indian 
students and others in Hindi. It was quite true that .some (^f 
them at least did not understand Hindi- but I wanted to 
make it clear to Frenchmen. Germans or others that I spoke 
in my o^vn language. My practice now is to speak in Hindi for 
a few moments and then change over to English. 

''I’ou will see that countries in Europe, including the 
‘Scandinavian countries evhich have small populations of three, 
foui or five million, adhere rigidly to their language. Normally 
a Norwegian or a Swede or a Finn knows at lea.st foui 
language'^. .As a rule they studv three eompuksory languages 
and a fourth optional language, apart from a classical language, 
Fhry take them all in a sweep. The small countries especialh 
do it. .\n Englishman need not know an additional language 
because the territory o\er which his language prevails is wide. 
-A German has also a pretty tvide area where his language i' 
understood. .So also a Frenchman, and a .S]xmiard to some 
extent. In Finland, where there is an eight per cent minorit'. 
of Swedes, there are two national languages -Finnksh and 

Fl'i!:; spor, li on t{^.- rn. 3s,.M if i-n. 
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S4\'cdi;h. Butli arc civen equal status and e\crybod}' has to 
Icani Finnish and Swedish. I believe, as I have just said, they 
ha3e to leam two other languages, Russian or German or 
French, apart from a classical language. 

I should like to mention one aspect in regard to the learn- 
me of lanciuagcs. The .scientific theory is that the sooner one 
iiegins to leam a language the better. Of course, it is good 
sense too. and it has been supported by scientific e.xamina- 
tion of the structure' of the brain. A \er\' eminent Canadian 
biain surgeon came to India a year or two ago. Fie referred 
to a certain corner of the brain which can be called tht 
language corner. The learning of languages is the function of 
the cells in this corner. 'Fhe Canadian authority to\d us — he 
broadcast also on our radio- that these language cells are ali\r 
and grcAv only until the age of about ten. After that they stop 
gro3\ing. I’ntil the age of ten. therelore. any language a child 
learns is learnt without effort as naturally as the learning of 
one's mother-tongue. People can and do of course learn 
languages at a later age but it becomes an effort. If one has 
laid the foundations of learning a language before ten, one can 
build upon tho'C foun.dations ea^il^. That was his theors 
rherefore. his idea was that children should be exposed, if 1 
mav use the expression, to two or three languages before ten 
\ great argument is going on in India about the issue 
of language. The most important and \ ital part of the language 
issue has been decided, namely the language in which instruc- 
tion has to be given. Whatever the fine distinctions, it is 
established and acknowledged throughout India that the 
medium of instruction should be the mother-tongue. This 
]trinciple applies not on!\ to languages like Tamil. Bengali or 
Gujarati and other developed languages but also to the tribal 
languages in Xoi'th-East India which are not svritten languages, 
except in sq far as wc are giving them a script now. lor 
example there is no such thing as the Xaga language, but 
there are scores ol Xaga languages, each of which docs not 
go bcs'ond ten \illages. As a result, one group of s’illagcs does 
not understand the language of another group of villages. 
Yet we have gone so far as to tr\ to educate them in their 
ntvn verv limited language ;tt the pnmat'. stage. ^Vc have 
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attached importance to a person learning through his mother- 
tongue. The principle is that the State .‘^hould give 
opportunities for a child to learn through his mother-tongue 
even in an area where the predominant language is different. 
For example, in Delhi. Bombay and Calcutta, the schools 
teach any number of languages. A vital change has come about 
in India with the decision that the mother-tongue should be 
used as the medium of instruction. There is a real break \vith 
the English language \\hich is put into another category. 

It seems to me cjuite clear that, having decided on the 
medium of instruction in schools, the argument is really 
limited to the language of communication between the 
States. The Constitution has laid down that after a certain 
period llindi should replace Finglish in this respect. The 
qucitioa is being considered in Parliament and elsewhere. 

We should a\'oid rigidity in our approach to the question 
of language. \Ve have to proceed with a certain flexibility 
and with a very large measure of common consent. There can 
be no compulsion in a matter like this. We cannot compel 
large numbers of people to do something which they do not 
like to do. I have no doubt that difficult as the problem is. it 
\sill be solved step by step. It is important that no decision 
ffiould be arrived at which creates any kind of disabilitv for 
people of one part of India in comparison with those of another. 
In regard to Hindi, it is quite natural for people in the non- 
Hindi-speaking areas to feel that it might create a disability 
for them in the service^ and in other ways. It is legitimate 
for them to express their fears. The matter .should therefore 
be comidered healing in mind that tlicrc really can be, no 
eompulsion. ^^'hatever our dcci'-inn. it should be arrived at 
through genetal convcir. and it ‘■hould be flexible. 

I shall refer to an aspect of our languages which, to my 
knowledge, has not been discussed. Our languages are deficient 
in technical vocabulary. They developed before our country 
acquired scientific or technical experience. We are on the 
eve of a technical rexolution. and .something terrible is 
happening in some of our languages, namely the coming of 
artificial woixE for technical or scientific concepts. These 
invention' haxe no history behind them, no life and no 
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connotation except cvhat a schoolboy or girl may learn b\ heart. 
Technical and scientific literature is already \'ery vast in 
foreign countries, and it is growing immensely. I read some- 
where that a library devoted solely to literature on bees con- 
sisted of 35,000 books. All our languages will, no doubt, 
produce scientific books. To begin with, they will probably 
be translations from foreign languages or simple adaptations 
for school purposes. But we ha\'e to produce original works. 
It will be a bad thing if the technical books in the different 
languages of India differ widely from each other or indeed 
from foreign technical books. I do not sav we should adopt 
foreign words completely. Mi'. A\'inashilingam .said that in 
the Tamil Encyclopaedia the international terminology for 
technical and scientific terms has been broadly accepted, and 
I think it is a good thing. Another aspect of this question is 
that certain words in English and other European languages 
have acquired a scientific and a technical meaning which is 
different from their common connotation. .\ highly technical 
language has grown up in all the Western tongues which has 
\-erv little relation to exeryday speech. 

5Ve have to face these complicated problems at a time 
when we are moving oxer into an industrial and technological 
rex'olution. In order to escape disaster we should try to ex'olve 
some relatix elx common m.edium for the technical and scientific 
studies. Otherwise, it xvill produce enormous confusion in our 
boys' minds. Today a scientist cannot really do much unless 
he knows three or four languages of Europe. English is well 
known. Take another language, Ru.ssian. The scientific 
literature in Russian is growing very fast and is x'cry important. 
The Russians have adxanccd greatly in science, and this 
advance is obvious by the xarious things they haxe done. The 
time is coming xxhen no scientist can afford not to know 
Russian. So it is reallv becoming an extraordinarily difficult 
l^roblcm to deal xvith the world's accumulation of knoxvlcdge 
xvithout knowing a number of languages. And to some extent 
many of the technical terms are, if not common, similar in 
the Western languages. If xx’c go off completely h'l a different 
direction, it will be difficult for our people to be in touch with 
the main currents of science and technologx . 
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M y approac.h to the ldii<j;ua,t;e question is not the approach 
of those worth) colleagues of ours whom I would call 
the Hindi enthusiasts; nor is it the approach of the other 
colleagues who are the English enthusiasts. I am an enthusiast 
rjf both, Hindi and English. When I say Efindi, I mean the 
Indian languages. I do not sec any real conflict between the 
languages. 

In the course of the debate, many aspects of the language 
issue have been leferred to. Air. Frank .Vnthony’s resolution 
touches only one aspect of it. One cannot help looking at this 
relatively^ small matter in the larger conte.xt. 

In the past, English was undoubtedly an imposed 
language in India. It was imposctl b\ the power that 
dominated o\ er India. 1 hereforc. while it opened out windows 
of knowledge, it abo sat on top of our own languages and otu 
own cultural traditions. To .some (extent that mcmoiw lingers 
though we should tr\ to get rid of it and consider the matter 
mote objectively and impersonally. 

I recognize that English is and should be considered the 
mother-tongue of the .Anglo-Indian community. By putting it 
in the list of the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution, howet er, 
we do not mak(' it more or less a mother-tongue. As the 
House knows, our policy is to encourage education in the 
mother-tongue. For example, in the North-East Frontier 
.Agency we attempt to teach the people in their tribal 
languages. .Some of the.se languages are not developed and 
are very imperfect; nevertheless, we think it important to start 
their primary education in tludr own language. If we start 
teaching in any other language, for instance in .Assamese or 
Hindi, there is an element of difficult) because of its foreign- 
ne>> to the child. If we observe this principle in the case of 
the tiibal languages, such an approach is even more \ alid in 
the case of the more developed languages. Teaching through 


Fioin '.pctch ill Lok .S.ijii.i dui.ii; d' isate on Mi Frank .tnthony s resolu- 
'iijii for 'ni ludnif F.n.slish (ho F.'^htii S' ticdiilf of the Ctonrtitution. 

\na'i.t ", 1059 
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mother-tongue certainly applies to those whose mother-tongue 
is English. 

The Eighth Schedule of the Constitution containing the 
list of 14 languages is certainly not an exhaustive schedule of 
Indian languages. There are quite a number of other 
languages tvhich are not mentioned there. One must not 
think that the non-inclusion of a language in the list means 
that it is not an Indian language or is not a language used 
in India. 

Take, for example, a language like French, which is not 
much used in India. There are plenty of Indians who have 
French as their mother-tongue in Pondicherry and elsetvhere. 
\Ve have promised to honour and encourage French in 
Pondichcrrt. W'e are indeed encouraging it. It is the language 
of that little State of Pondicherry today, and education, law. 
judician-, public health and many other subjects arc dealt 
with in French there. I do not knotv what will happen in the 
distant future. Maybe, before too long a \en' considerable 
number of Portuguese-speaking people will also be in our 
countin’. Goa will also come in, and we have even now given 
the assurance that the Portuguese language of Goa tvill be 
honoured. We respect it and it will be a language of India. 

.\gain. take Sindhi. It is a very important language. Sind 
may have gone, but a large number of Sindhi-speaking people 
of eminence have come here with their language. 

You knots’, so far as the Sahilta .Akadcmi v.as co-Aicerncii. 
we included Sindhi as well as English deliberately in our list, 
because tre tvere dealing with a practical problem of encourag- 
ing the publication of book^ in languages which we considered 
to be of importance to India. One of the chief purposes of the 
Sah'tva .kkademi is to translate from one Indian language into 
another, nans'.atc from English into an Indian language, and 
translate from an Indian language into English. Inclusion 
of English in the list shows our friendly attitude to that 
language. kVe felt that English had a peculiar importance, 
not because, if I may sav .so with all respect, the Anglo-Indian 
communitv considered it their mother-tongue, but for rsidei' 
reasons. English has been and tvill contmue to be used for 
thinking and many other activitie>. kVe eticouratre it. but not 
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at the expense of ihc 14 languages or any other Indian 
language. 

The Eighth Schedule is a list of the more widespread 
Indian languages \vhich are spoken by large numbers of people, 
rhere are quite a number which are not included, which are 
veiy much Indian language.s. Article 347 of the Constitution 
says: 

■‘On a demand being made in that behalf, the President 
may, if he is satisfied that a substantial proportion of the 
population of a State desire the use of any language 
spoken by them to be recognized by that State, direct 
that such language shall also be officially recognized 
ihroyghout that State or any pait thereol for such purpose 
as he may specify." 

it says, "any language", not a language of the Eighth Schedule. 
It is the right of the people speaking any language, if the> 
are sufficient in numbers, to request the President to declare 
it as the officialh recognized language for that area. 

It is true that the Indian languages have suffered 
psychologically and otherwise because of English; yet the> 
have gained a great deal too from contacts with the wider 
world. I am rather partial to English. I consider it to be 
im]3ortam. But I do think that it will be a bad thing if in 
India the feeling perseveres that a person who does not knoNs 
English— he may be a scholar in his own language — is inferior 
to another person uho knows English, liowever imperfect that 
i:no\sledge be. 

In the case of language, the major change that has come 
over India i> that the medium of insiructioii in schools n 
nr)\\- ihe language of the State, English is cen.tinl\ usrrl 
in education c.^pecialh in the universities. But the iiistrLUlion 
in the regional language is a big break lintruisticaily from the 
past. You can therefore regard English only as a secondaiy 
language, a compulsory secondary language if you like, a highly 
important language, but a language which is not th-" medium 
of instruction. It is learnt as a foreign language. That is 
inex’itable and also right. 

There are certain risks and dangers in the Indian 
languages becoming autarkies or developing a separateness. 
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We should fight any such tendency, but in fighting it we should 
try not to come in the way of their development, ^\'c should 
encourage their fullest development. I believe it is through 
such development that the languages can come together. ^Vc 
shall get over the danger of linguistic separatism as long as we 
encourage the right tendencies and one language group doc^ 
not try to impose its will on other groups. 

Take Hindi. Hindi is at present objected to b\ man\ 
people in the South. Why? Because of a feeling of impo.sitioii, 
and not because they are against Hindi. As a matter of fact, 
there are vast numbers of people in the South learning Hindi 
and learning it veiy well. Hindi is progressing there, Irut the 
moment \ou talk of any kind of imposition, they get angrv, 
quite rightly. Therefore, all talk of imposition must go. I 
should go further and tell the people of the South that, if they 
do not want to learn Hindi, let them not learn Hindi. Let us 
adopt this approach, if they desire so. and thereby wc will 
gradually bring them nearer. 

I repeat that the big thing that has hairpened in India 
is that the medium of instruction has changed from English 
to the regional languages. It is right and essential for our 
education to be in the regional languages if we have to deal 
with the masses of our people. 

I have said I am partial to English. But I am also partial 
to the masses of this countiy . I cannot forget that wc have 
to carry -IfH) million people, and we cannot carrv them 
psychologically, emotionally or practically in any way except 
through their language. It i.s no good forgetting that it is the 
non-English-knowing people who will decide the fate of India, 
because they are the vast majorit} in this country. Wc have 
to encourage our languages, and we have to conduct oui 
education and woik progreNsivch in our languages in ordet 
to keep in touch with the people and to bring them into 
emotional contact with what is happening in the Government 
and in the country . 

For all these reasons, I do not think that iMr. Frank 
Anthony’s resolution is a wise resolution or a tvise step to take. 

Our Constitution laid it dotvn that Hindi should de\’elop 
progressiveh . We took that decision nor becauw Hindi is 
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Ix'ttci or morr powi'rful than the othoi languages, but for 
eert.iin \-erv practirnl reawns I brlif\'e that this should be 
done, 

I suggest two things. Firstly, as I have said, there must 
be no imposition. Secondly, for an indefinite period — I do not 
know how long — I would have English as an associate, 
additional language ts’hich can be used for official purposes. 
1 would ha\ e it so not mainly because of the existing facilities, 
but because I do not wish the people of the non-Hindi areas 
to feel that certain advantages are denied to them, being 
forced to correspond in the Flindi language. They can 
correspond in English. I would have English as an alternate 
languagr* as long as the people require it, and I would lease, 
the decision not to the Hindi-knowing people, but to the non- 
Hindi-knowing people. 

I come to English and its importance. It is important not 
because a number of people know it in India, although it is 
a factor to be remembered. It is not important because it is 
the language of IMilton and Shakespeare, although that also 
has to be considered. There arc great poets in other foreign 
languages too like French, German. Russian and Spanish, 
apart from Asian languagc.s. English i.s important because it 
is the major window for us on the modern world. And we dare 
not close that window. If wc close it, tve imperil our future. 

^^'e think of our Five Year Plans, industrialization, 
scientifi'^ de\ elopment and technology. But every door of 
modem knowledge will be cio.^ed if wc do nut have one or 
iiiore foreign language>.. Wc need not ha\’e Fngli'h; we can 
ha\c French. German or Rus.'.ian, if wc like, but obvioudv it 
is inlinitely simpler lor u.> to deal rvith a language which we 
know than to shift ot er to French or Cicrman or Russian t r 
Spanish, which will be a trcmcndou.s job. Certainly wc want 
to learn French. German. Russian. Spanish or other foreign 
languagCN. Irecause we deal with people of those languages in 
business, trade and science. Every competent scientist today 
has to knotv two or three non-Indian languages. It is ine\ itable 
that in the present stage of our development, with our Fhc 
Year Plans, industrialization, mechanization, scientific progre^- 
• ind rescaici'i. we cannot progress with all the Indian language.. 
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put together. If we '.s'ant to stick to them only, without foreign 
languages, tve do not go ahead. I am definite on that point. 

There is another aspect which we may bear in mind when 
tve talk about language. In the contc.\t of the industrial age 
and all the other scientific developments, a totally netv 
language is developing in the world, namely a language 
largely of mathematical formulae. There is very little else 
there. These mathematical formulae are internationally 
accepted. Only scientists understand this language and, as foi 
you and me, we just cannot understand it. This language i> 
developing at a terrific pace, because it has to keep abreast of 
developments in technology and pure science. Likewise, it is 
essential that we use international numerals progressively, 
because they again are a symbol of the modern age. We cannot 
introduce formulae in the Devanagari numerals. If we do, 
we immediately get into a different world. 

In conclusion I will say that it is of the utmost importance 
that the people grow from their roots. Our languages 
represent a continuity of our cultural tradition from Sanskrit. 
We have to develop our languages, and we have to keep in 
touch with the masses of our people. Therefore we have 
progressively to function in our languages. At the same time, 
we have to I'cmcmber we li\’e in the modern scientific age. 
We must ha\ e a foreign language to serx e as a window to the 
modern age. 



OUR NEW NEEDS 


I HA\L A feeling that the debate in the Hou.se, is slightly out 
of date or \vill soon be out of date. The appioach has been 
as though India i.' not changing, and as though can carr\ 
on in the old \va\'. In reality, a new world is coming upon 
us in two ways. 

First, there is the growth of democracy, \hisi number'- 
of people are coming into the field of political decision. 
Through elections or otherwise, they come into this field, even 
though a great majority of them do not know a foreign 
language. Many of us who sir here belong to a generation 
which v^s brought up difterently, that is, through English a- 
the medium of education. This is .something that is nor happen- 
ing in India now. It will happen still less in the tuture. So 
the whole context of this argument is changing. 

The second point to bear in mind is that the nttw \\orld 
that is growing up in India is .going to be a scientific, 
technological and industrial world. The industrial i evolution 
is coming to India, rather belatedly, no doubt, and India i' 
trying to catch up with the developments of the twentieth 
century. This industrial revolution changes the texture of oui 
life and our thinking. It intioduces woitis without numbei 
which we have to use in the new occupations, and all the ('ffort' 
of Dr. Raghu Vira and Seth Govind Das cannot meet that 
situation. Thc\ ma\ produce volumes after \olumes of artificial 
words, so-callcd translations. Nobody will accejDt them, 
because the language of science and reehnolngv will not come 
out of the clavs-room or the translator's room ; it \vill arisi 
from the scientists and tcchnologi.sts. 

Having unburdened myself to that e.xten.t. I should like 
to .say that this Committee, of which my friend and colleague, 
the Home Minister, ^vas the chairm.an, has done a remarkable 
piece of work. I do not pretend to agree with cvcit line that 
the members of the Committee have written and I do not want 
anybody here to agree with every line that they have written. 
It was. after all. a verv difficult problem, and it is realh 

From speech in Lok Sabha (<n ihf^ report • f th*'' i on.initt' e o: Parl'an.'^r ’^ 
'■r: Official Laneuaee. Sf'ptember 4, 1959 
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ii’iiuukablc that thi.s maasure of agreement was brought about. 

Let u^ consider the fact'-. One {,>[ the basic facts todav 
is that the medium of instruction in schools now is the 
language of the region, whether it is J’arnil, I’elugu, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Hindi or any other. This will produce a generation 
utterly unlike the generation to which we belong, I want you 
to realize that it is not a question of Hindi versus English ; it is 
a question of the 14 languages — or more than 14, even though 
they are not in the Constitution — through which education 
will be carried on. Therefore, English inevitably becomes a 
secondary language in India. It can no longer be the primary 
language. 

It follows obviously that we require some kind qf a com- 
mon language link and the Constitution has said that Hindi 
should be that common official language link. Remember, it 
is for official correspondence or official work between the 
States. The argument that may be advanced for English to 
Itc this kind of official language for India really becomes ver\ 
weak if we realize the first fact which I have just mentioned. 
4'hcre are. no doubt, plenty of arguments in fa\^our of English. 
We do much of our work in English because we have grown 
up like that. Tomorrow it may not be the case and the da\' 
after tomorrow it will still less be the case. You may criticize 
Hindi and sa\ it is not good enough and has not developed 
enough. I will, for a moment, accept all the critici.sms. It can 
also be rcasonabh argued that an Indian language other than 
Hindi would be more suitable for the purpose, I do not sa\ 
that Hindi is, in the slightest degree, better than any other 
Indian language. In fact, I firmlv believe that some of the 
Indian languages are richer in content and have a better 
literaiuie than Hindi. But that does not detract from the fact 
rhat ail the Indian languages ha\e to develop and that thc\ 
ha\c to iniluence each other. 

I take it that the real, basic opposition comes from a feai 
that if Hindi comes in, it will mean a disability for the non- 
Hindi-knowing areas. I say it will undoubtedly be a disability. 
Let us face that. Let us not try to get over it and say anvbodv 
ran learn it in a fortnight or in a month nr a vear. It will be 
a disabilitv for a considerable time, I sa\ a rule must be laid 
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down bv -which ^\'l' do absolutt'lv nothit!!; which creates a 
disabilit\ of the imn-Hii idi-^pcakini; aiea''. in wo, mi io -( r'. irc- 
and like matters. Let that be quito clear. 

] am perfectly clear in my mind that for any foreseeable 
time there should be no bar. in the sense of compulsors 
knowledge of Hindi, to the recruitment of persons in the 
■'Crviccs. If a man docs not know one word of Hindi, he still 
ought to be able to be recruited. But 1 would certaitih have 
him learn Hindi. (i)f eouis(\ I want him to learn it at an 
earlier stage too. \’erv probablv he will. I am merely sayine 
that this feeling of disability .should \anish. Mr. Frank 
-Anthony said. 'Oh. the Prime Minister said that there will be 
no imposition of language. Therefore there should be no com- 
pulsory test in Flindi after a permit comiss in.' 1 do not see how 
that follows. 

Suppose an all-India officer is going to Madras. I would 
insi.st on his having a compulsory test in Tamil. This is one 
of the normal things done for convenience of administration 
and for one’s proper functioning. The man from the all-India 
service ought to know the !anguag<‘ of the place he wotks in. 
He noi'mally tries to learn it. \rhether he leains it well or not. 
Persons in the Foreign Service whom we send to other 
countries are required, as a compulsory qualification, to learn 
foreign languages. Each person has to choo^f• one or two or 
sometimes three foreign languages. So \ou must not look upon 
learning a language as an imposition. 

^\'hcn I said that there should b'- no imposition of Hindi, 
w hat I meatit wa'. tl'.is, ^Vhether it is Madras. .Andhra. Kmaki 
or any other ’cgion. I do not wish to impose a language on 
that .State in the nciisc in which the State will tala' it un an 
imiposition. If thev feel a sense of presvure or imposition tht \ 
react against it. If the State of Madras savs. ’We do not want 
coinpnl'Oiv Hindi’, let them not ha\e compuKorv Hindi in 
their whools. .As a matter of fact, there are a large numbei 
ol people learning the language voluntarih. I wain lo lernose 
any sense of compulsion. I want to remove the idea that the\ 
will suffer in :ser\ice or in work or in any other way. 

In this matter, as I said on an earlier occasion, we hioe 
n. be flexible. I do not like dates in such matters. 'We nan 
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movements and processes and give the lead in certain direc- 
tions, and w’c adjust to developments, keeping in ^’ie^v our 
objectives 

I come to English. I said that English should be an 
associate or additional language. What exactly did I mean by 
it? I meant exactly what that means. That is to say, English 
cannot be in India anything but a secondary language in 
future. Mass education will be in our own languages. I hope 
English will be taught as a compulsory' language to a large 
number of people, but it cannot be taught to everybody. To a 
large number it remains a secondary language. Hindi, 
wherever it is feasible, will come to be used in a progressivelv 
increasing incamre for intcr-State oflicial work. Bul^ English 
^hould have a place there too. English can be used by the 
States in writing to the Central Goxernment or to one another. 
The internal work of tite State t\ill be done ]3resmnably in the 
State language. English comes in only for the purpose of 
dealings on the all-India .scale. It should be open to anybody 
.ind to any State to do that in English. We encourage them to 
do it in Hindi, if they can do it. But there is no limitation. 
I .say there is no limitation c\’en of time to the use of English, 
except when there is a general agreement and those veiy 
people in the. non-Hindi-speaking areas who might be affected 
agi'ee. 

I submit to the House and more especially to oui 
eolleagucs from the Hindi-speaking areas that if there is one 
thing that is going to come in their way, it is their over- 
'■mhiniasin. The rva\ they approach this subject often irritate.s 
()thcr>. . 1 ' it irritate'' me. 1 he t\pe of Hindi thev produce 
i' icallv .1 most extiaoidinaiy one. I am not worried 
.ibout it. for Hindi rtr ;m\ other language that will come 
up in India \\i!l conic up from the ma^-^C'. not from 
literaiy coteries. 

What t\pr of Hindi are we going to use really.'' The 
business ot .'ome kind of slot-machine turning out Hindi tvords 
and Hindi phrases is artificial, unreal, absurd, fantastic and 
laughable. cannot have that kind of approach to a 

language. 

One aspect of language to which 1 attach great 
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importance is technical and scientific terminoloo;}. There i' 
no very threat difieunce. although there is some difference, 
among the terms in English. French. German, etc. ff’hi 
Ncientific terms in these languages broadly appro.ximate. 
though their endings may be different. There is thus some- 
thing rvhich might be called international scientific and 
tei hnological tcrminologx. I am strongh in fa\our of not onb 
Hindi but every language of India tning to have identical 
scientific and technical terms. I do not say ihtit every word 
should be absolutely the same and I do not tvant well-known 
u'ords to be rejected. Well-known words, whetln r in Hindi 
or Tamil or other language.^, will of course be U'Cd. But it i" 
nt'it a qu^'Stion ol using or not using wt'll-known woids; it i- 
a que.stion of this vast, advancing Hood of technical language 
that has to be absorbed b\ us. Even if we could 
'r.tnslate the words adequately, ue still do the wiong thing, 
br.-au.se \re tvould be separated from the rest of the world to a 
certain extent in regard to those words. It is true that words like 
oxygen originally came from Greek or Latin. In regard to 
the common word.s tvhich are in use wc have to adopt them 
bodily. The ordinary man does not ask your opinion as to 
'.\hat he .should call a bictcle. He calls it a bicycle and is 
done tvith it. But there are some gentlemen living in EnrknmN 
who insist on calling it ‘‘Dwichakri’'. 

I have great admiration for .Sanskrit. If tlnae is ont' rhiiv; 
\\ hich embodies the greatne.ss of Indian thought and culture 
in the past, it is Sanskrit. T do not talk Sanskiit now. but 
the Indian languages of todav are either directb descended 
trom Sanskrit or. like the Southern languages. ha\e beei' 
rloselv allied rs ith it. The background of thought and euhuM 
of the Southern languages, ’.vhether Tamil. Telugu m 
Malayalam. is closclv allied to the background of thought and 
rulture of the iXorthein languages because of Sanskrit and n- 
'■ffcct on the whole of India. I do not say all f>f Sanskrit i- 
good; but it has provided the roots on which India has grriwn 
up. If we cut awav those roots it will be veiy bad for us; we 
become superficial hnmari being'. 

1 herefoi'e. wiTh d.I tu' admiration "T tnreign langua^i ' 
English I e.m tiC' n ask oui p>’ooie m ri-anspLe. ' dner lOot- 
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tf) lAiglish ) 00 is. It cannot and will not be done under our 
democratic adult suffrage. 

That is in relation to the great heritage that we have. 
The other is the future to which we look forward. It is 
a futuie which, to a large extent, is influenced by what may be 
called modernism, the spirit of the age, the Yiioa Dharrfia, 
w hich is science and technology. 

Broadly speaking, in our approach to language, we should 
be flexible, because the moment rigidity comes in, difficulties 
come in. If we adopt this flexible approach, we shall succeed 
both on the issue of language and on the basic question of 
^vnthesis bet\seen the old and the new. 


LANGUAGES GROW THROUGH INTER ACTION 

’-j-'Hh HisTORV OF India bears witness to the fact that its 
I people ha\e throughout endea\oured to bring about 
integration. The atmosphere of this countiy has always been 
conducis'c to a synthesis of thought and culture. 

Urdu is a great example of this synthesis and integration. 
1 camiot ^a\ readily how much Urdu has borrowed from the 
(tther Indian languages, but I can say that 70 or perhaps 80 
pci cent of the content of the Urdu language has been 
contributi'd by Hindi and Sanskrit and by other languages 
which form its heritage. Perhaps 20 or 25 per cent has been 
Irorrotccd from languages once current here, like Turkish and 
Arabic. Not only Urdu but Hindi, Gujarati and Marathi have 
taken mam words from these languages and have made them 
their own. 

.\ language grow.-, ihiough contact with other languages. 
It begins to decline as .soon as it restricts itself and aims at 
purity of blood. This is true not only of languages but of 
nation>. The history of the world shows us that nations stagnate 
and decline wlmn thc\ i.;olate themsche^ from others and 
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insulate their inineh aaaiir't tievh wiiul". \atioii'- adxanee b\ 
contacts with others and b\ opening their window -- to fresh 
air. Lauguage.s grow in a similar wa\. 

I rdti had a tendencx' to enrich itself b>' borrowing woids 
front other languages and it derived its strength from that 
tendency. Even today, Urdu ha.s a higher proportion of 
English words than Efindi proper though, being similar, it i- 
difficult to distinguish between the two. Lirdu is an e.xamplc 
of integration in India, not only of languages but of minds, 
literatures and cultures. It is cent per cent an Indian language. 

I regard it essential for Hindi to cultivate closer contact^ 
\'. ith E'rdu. This will make Hindi stronger. Similarb. if I'rdu 
is to progress in India, it is essential fot it to aetjuaint itself 
with Hindi and cultix ati cioM- K'lalioii' aith it, Ehc rlifferenci- 
between E'rdu and Hindi is not much. Eire difleience lio 
mostly in the script. 

There .should be interchange not only between Hindi and 
E'rdu. but between the other languages of the country. I also 
want our languages to grotv by contact with foreign languages. 
I do not agree with those who consider it tvrong to borroxx 
words from thi' languages of Europe and other countries. 
e.specially in this age of science when lakhs of new words, 
folloxxing the development of numerous new techniques and 
inxentions. are being evolved. Words come into cmrency b\ 
Use. If one goes to mechanics or inofe^sional workers, one 
will hear main words which they ha\e invented thcnnelvcs 
and which haxc come into currency. Thev are not coined 
by lexicographers. .So far as scientific vocabulary is concerned, 
xxe should try to have the minimum difference as between the 
languages. 

Script is a barrier lietween the language.N. It ('asv fm a 
Hindi-knowine pciNon to learn the other languages derixed 
irom Sanskrit, like Bengali. Marathi and (fujarati. .Soim 
difficulty arises from their scripts, but not much. If the^r 
languages were written in the Name script, as European 
languages arc. a great baniei to thrii understanding will be 
lemoxed. It is. hoxsever. dilficult for languages to changi 
1 licit scripts. Therefore, we do not ])iopose that their vcripts 
sbnuld be replaced hx X.igaii. 'Ugge-.! that .dong with 
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iheir oun scripts. Nagari should )3e used for writing these 
languages. This has to take place spontaneously without 
legislative compulsion. 

It has been amply proved that a language grows by its 
intrinsic strength and not by Government order. Go\'emment 
support may m.ake it grow a little but it does not grow in the 
real sense. It grows only when it has life. Our languages 
ha\ e that \ itality. They are progressing. But if v\ c take a wrong 
path and insulate Hindi and the other languages from each 
other, they will tvithcr and lose their spark of life. If we want 
our languages to be strong and to be fresh, they will have to 
open their doors and windows not only to each other but to 
the languages of the tvhole world in order that they may gain 
fiom the contacts. This will keep our languages as well as 
our countrv fresh. 


THE OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 

np Ills Bill is a continuation of what happened in the past. 

The object of the Bill i,s to remove a restriction which had 
been placed by the Constitution on the use of English after a 
certain date, namely 1965. 

I had gi\en on an earlier occasion an assurance about 
no major change being made in regard to the use of English 
without the consent and approval of the non-Hindi-speaking 
(teopic. That represented not only my \iew-point but the 
\ie5N-point of our Government. The assurance was made 
largelv with the approval of the House. 5Ve stand by that 
.issurance completeh . There is not an iota of difference from 
what \ve had said then. .And, apart from that, there are 
circumstance.s in the countiy which inevitably point to that 
direction. 

The question is one of remoc’ing a restriction which would 
haw prevented the English language from being used after 

From speech in Sabhn during: debate on thr Official Language Bill. 

April 24. I96‘^ 
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a certain date. We say that English may be used afterwards. 

Ne\’ertheless, I ha\’e been convinced for a long time that 
any real upsurge in India or awakening of the people in India 
cannot take place through the English language. Many 
hon. Members will remember the tremendous difference that 
came in our public work and agitational work when we 
gave up frock-coat, top hat and the English language in our 
approach to the people. A countr>’ can preserve its individuality 
and develop the sense of the masses only through the languages 
which have deep roots in their minds and hearts. 

The makers of our Constitution were wise in laying down 
that all the 13 or 14 languages were to be national languages. 
There is po question of any one language being more a national 
language than the other. Bengali or Tamil or any other 
regional language is as much an Indian national language 
as Hindi. 

.\11 our Indian languages have grown in the last 15 years. 
Our languages are ali\c and are dynamic today. Although 
India is multi-lingual, its languages are closely allied. We can 
skip from one to another with relath-e ease. And we should 
try to do it. We have suggested the three-language formula. 
A large number of people should know, apart from English, 
some Indian language other than their own. As this under- 
standing grows, the languages will come closer together, and 
the gaps which exist between the Indian languages will 
decrease. Inevitably, these languages must grow in their own 
regions. 

I am all for English being used for higher scientific and 
technological studies. Even so, if we are to spread the 
knowledge of science in our schools, we should teach it widely 
through the national languages. Otherwise, we will inevitably 
limit the people’s understanding and appreciation of it. It 
will not spread. 

Let us not look at it from the point of view of Hindi 
\ ersus English or English versus Hindi. That is a wrong point 
of view. We have to use each in its proper sphere. In the 
sphere of national languages, only national languages have a 
place. Wc cannot speak of English in that connection. We 
can speak of English in many other connections. 
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Therefore we have to develop regional languages. I have 
no doubt that we will do more and more of the work of 
education, administration, etc., in the regional languages. The 
growth of India, in the sense of language, can only take place 
by the co-operation of the languages and not by the conflict of 
languages. They are near enough, and the ideas behind them 
are much the same. 

The real difficulty arises in the next stage. What is to 
be the link connecting these regional languages? 

So far, the link has been English. In fact, it has not only 
been the link, but work even within the regions has been done 
not in the regional languages, but in English. We have had 
a fixation about English, and we still have it to a large extent. 
There is no doubt there is a certain vested interest created in 
the knowledge of English. That automatically separates us 
from those who do not know English. It is a very bad thing. 
Before independence, in this country of castes, the most 
hardened caste was the caste of the Englishknowing, English- 
clothed, and English-living people. It put high barriers 
between us and the masses of India. We have to remove these 
barriers. 

Hindi has been suggested in our Constitution as the link 
language for Central and official purposes. As I have said 
earlier, I want English to continue here for many purposes, 
and it may even be a link language, for example, between 
individual thinkers, literary men and authors. But the normal 
link language for India cannot be English. The normal link 
language has to be an Indian language, and of all the Indian 
languages, only Hindi is feasible. That is the only claim 
that I make for it. 

At the present moment, it will not serv^e the purpose fully 
to take up all the work of the administration in Hindi. It is 
not because the Government has not helped Hindi to grow or 
not encouraged it enough. 

It is not sufficiently adapted today, for various reasons. 
It is getting rapidly adapted. Let us encourage that process. 

That process cannot be a sudden change-over so that we 
can fix a date and say that from that date English ceases and 
Hindi comes in. It has to be a gradual process. In this gradual 
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transformation, dates hav’e very little significance except to 
examine the position from time to time to see whether we 
are going along the right lines. 

From that point of view, it is quite inevitable, apart from 
the assurances I may have given, that English has to continue 
as an associate language or an additional language — call it 
what you like. The door remains open, and it will be used. 
As a matter of fact, it is the circumstances prevailing in the 
country that will compel us to use it. If we try to suppress 
its use, undoubtedly we \\all not only create a hiatus but stop 
our progress in many directions which cannot be achieved at 
the present moment entirely through Hindi. 

Our. progress should be in the direction of developing 
Hindi, not only as a regional language, but as a link language 
and maintaining English to sciwe that purpose so that there 
may be no gap. I do think we should get rid of not English, 
which is verv' useful, but the fixation of the English language 
in our minds. 

The Home Minister has indicated that whenever the 
Committee which is to be constituted after ten years reports, 
its report should be sent to all the State Governments 
to elicit their views, so that there is no question of 
rushing a programme like this. There is no question of 
trying to impose it on others, because the attempt will fail. 
The more you impose, the more obstructions and more 
difficulties you will have. z\ question like this can be dealt with 
only by a large measure of consent and consultation. I want 
to remove any apprehension that, possibly, by a majority in 
Parliament or elsewhere we shall make changes which arc not 
appro\’cd by the non-Hindi people. This cannot be done, 
because apart from my assurance, it will raise such problems 
and such difficulties that no government can conceivably want 
to do it that way. It can only be settled by consultation and 
general consent. 

\\ e arc passing through a difficult and delicate period of 
transition in many ways. It calls for wisdom from us and a 
capacity and flexibility in order to meet the demands of the 
times. 

The main question is one of India's growth, materially, 
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scientifically, industrially, intellectually, spiritually, in every 
way. We must view every step which we take in the perspective 
of that major question. What will it profit us if we honour 
Hindi and put it in a closed space, which prevents not only 
its growth, but the nation’s growth? 

The growth of our languages is essentially tied up with the 
growth of the nation. The two help each other. We must 
therefore look upon this question in this wide context. 



THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CHANGING WORLD 

D eliberately and after long argument we in India 
adopted a Constitution based on parliamentary govern- 
ment. The fact that nearly eight years of the working of our 
Constitution ha\e not in any sense made us waver in our 
allegiance to it indicates our strong faith in it. \Vc prize the 
parliamentai'v form of government because it is a peaceful 
method of dealing with problems. It is a method of argument, 
discussion and decision, and of accepting that decision, even 
though one rtiay not agree with it. However, the minority in 
a parliamentary government has a very important part to play. 
Naturally, the majority, by the mere fact that it is a majority, 
must have its way. But a majority which ignores the minority 
is not working in the true spirit of parliamentary democracy. 

In a period of dynamic change, the institution of 
parliament has to function with speed. Does the parliamentary- 
form of government enable a country to move with speed when 
speed becomes essential? Take an emergency like war. When 
a war occurs, parliaments continue to function, but with certain 
limitations because of the emergency. A great deal depends 
on the conditions of the times, on the cnxironment and on 
the problems which a country has to face. Having approved 
of parliamentary democracy as the right approach, we have 
to see how to temper it and how to fit it in, so that it can 
answer the major questions of the age. 

Sometimes it is said that parliamentary democracy is 
inevitably combined with a system of pri\ate enterprise. 
Private enterprise may be good or bad, but I do not see what 
parliamentary democracy has to do with private enterprise. 
I do not see any connection between the two e.xcept the 
connection of past habit and past thinking. In fact, the 

From inaugural address at the Seminar on Parliamentary* Democracy, New 
Delhi, December 6, 1957 
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arguments about socialism, private enterprise and public sector, 
important as they are, have tended to become less and less 
valid. There is no country in the world where some middle 
way between the extremes has not been or is not being found. 
In the U.S.A., which is said to have a highly developed form 
of modern capitalism and private enterprise, there is more 
public enterprise than in most countries which apparently have 
a different objective and ideal. 

In Europe, we see many countries having advanced very 
far on the road to socialism. I am not referring to the 
communist countries but to those which may be called 
parliamentary, social democratic countries. There is no 
conflict between socialism and parliamentary democracy. In 
fact, I would venture to say that there is going to be an 
increasing degree of conflict between the idea of parliamentary 
government and full-fledged private enterprise. ' 

Parliamentary government is a democratic conception. 
It means the gradual widening of the franchise till it becomes 
adult franchise. It is only in very recent times that any country 
has had adult franchise. The effects of adult franchise are 
being felt in full only now. This political change having fully 
established itself, it has become obvious that a political 
change by itself is not enough. 

From political democracy we advance to the concept of 
economic democracy. First of all, that means working for a 
certain measure of well-being for all, call it Welfare State. 
Secondly, it means working for a certain measure of equality 
of opportunity in the economic sphere. Every country, whether 
it is communist, non-communist or anti-communist, is going 
that way. 

We can hardly have a political democracy without mass 
education. In other countries full-blooded political democracy 
came after education had spread a good deal as a result of 
the economic revolution which had prepared the ground for it. 
But in most Asian countries, certainly in India, we have 
taken a huge jump to hundred per cent political democracy 
without the wherewithal to supply the demands which a 
politically conscious electorate makes. That is the essence of 
the problem in all the Asian countries. All our political life is 
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really concerned with how rapidly we can bridge this hiatus 
between desires and their fulfilment. India’s Second 
Five Year Plan is an attempt to bridge the hiatus. We have 
to think not merely in some academic way of the form of 
government which w’e should have, but in terms of a politieal 
structure which will fulfil the demands made upon it. If the 
political structure cannot do so, it means that it has become 
out of date and may have to go. 

With revolutionary changes in communication and with 
the coming in of atomic energy, the whole structure of human 
society is changing. On the politieal plane it becomes more 
and more obvious that while countries, small or big, wish to 
retain hundred per cent national independence, they can hardly 
continue to do so in the present conte.xt of the world. I have 
little doubt in my mind that some kind of a world order will 
have to arise, but I hope it will not be the kind which takes 
away from the attributes of national freedom and individual 
freedom. The world moves more and more towards 
centralization, for the whole process of scientific advance tends 
towards centralization, but we have to see that this centraliza- 
tion does not limit, reduce or kill liberty. The biggest problem 
of the age is to resoh’e the problem of centralization and 
national freedom. 

I do not know whether ultimately the parliamentary 
structure answers this question or not. But I should imagine 
that the parliamentary form of government is more likely to 
do so than the other forms which lead to some measure of 
authoritarianism. But we have to realize that no authoritarian 
government can be absolutely dictatorial except for a brief 
period. In the long run it has to reckon with public opinion. 
The high level of education that prevails in industrialized 
societies makes people think and ultimately rebel against things 
they do not like. Therefore, I am not very much afraid of 
dictators and the like coming in the future. Nevertheless, 
centralization means a restriction of liberties. To have both 
centralization and decentralization is therefore the problem 
of the age. In India, during the last generation or two, we 
have been powerfully impressed by Gandhiji’s idea of 
decentralization. Seeing the dangers of too much concentration 
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of power he advocated decentralization — whether it was 
political power or economic power. 

W'^here society becomes more and more complex, the 
official apparatus grows tremendously. Bureaucracy grows. 
Bureaucracy means a trained person doing a job. But as 
trained persons fit into a huge machine, they become cogs and 
lose initiative and purpose. Any system of government which 
tends to become passive and static is bad. The parliamentary 
system of government, with all its failings, has the virtue that 
it can fit in with the changing pattern of life. 


AN EXAMPLE OF DEMOCRATIC FUNCTIONING 

I T IS JUST two months ago that this matter of the Life 
Insurance Corporation came into my ken when it was first 
raised in this House. Since then all of us have naturally been 
much concerned about it and have followed the developments 
from day to day. This has been a somewhat painful ordeal 
for some of us, and these two months have made us sadder, 
a little older and perhaps a little wiser. But that experience 
or wisdom has been purchased at a fairly considerable cost. 
For it has cost us the ser\’ices of an able and distinguished 
Finance Minister at a time when those serv'ices were most 
needed. 

Whatever the penalties which we or others have paid 
or may .suffer, this inquiry has demonstrated to India and to 
the world the democratic way in which we function. It has 
established the dignity and majesty of this Parliament, and 
of the procedures we follow in maintaining high standards in 
public life and administration. That is a great gain. That is 
an example to be remembered by all of us in India. 

In accordance with parliamentary procedure, this House 
heard yesterday a statement on the resignation of Mr. T. T. 
Krishnamachari. He has resigned and paid the penalty for 


From speech in Lok Sabha initiating debate on the Commission of Inquirv' 
into the affairs of the Life Insurance Corporation of India, February 19, i958 
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what had happened. So far as this House is concerned, there 
is nothing more to be said about it. 

In the course of this inquiry, much has been said about 
public ownership as opposed to private ownership, about 
nationalized Life Insurance Corporation as opposed to private 
insurance companies, and about civil serv'ants or business men 
being in charge of large undertakings. Not only some witnesses 
but the public press has discussed this matter and some 
individuals have expressed their opinions about the failings of 
nationalization. That was not a question for inquiry before 
the Commission. However, it is good that the facts have come 
out before the public. 

I do not remember any such criticisms being made of 
the serious failures of a number of well-known private insurance 
companies. Apparently, such failures of private concerns were 
almost taken for granted and required no particular comment. 
It might be remembered that one of the principal reasons for 
nationalizing life insurance was the fact of such failures and 
the gross mismanagement of companies. Business men were in 
charge of them. I am mentioning this so that we might 
consider this matter in proper perspective, and not in an\ 
way slur over or try to minimize the events that took place 
in connection with the purchase of certain shares by the Life 
Insurance Corporation, which have been the subject of inquiry. 

The Life Insurance Corporation has been doing rather 
well in recent months and is transacting far greater busine.ss 
than it has ever done before. After the initial few months 
which were taken up in problems of reorganization, when the 
quantum of business fell, it has made rapid progress. I'he 
officers who run it deserve credit for the way they have done 
it. That does not mean that we should not pay adequate 
attention to any wrong thing done. 

I should like to say at the outset, on behalf of the 
Government, that we are of the opinion that the transaction 
resulting in the purchase of shares of the six companies was 
not entered into in accordance with business principles. I am 
also opposed to its propriety on several grounds. We accept, 
therefore, the Commission’s findings in regard to this 
transaction. 
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As the Chairman of the Commission remarked in the 
course of the inquiry, there are several facts in this case for 
which I have no explanation. Even the inquiry has not elicited 
all the information which would enable us to form a clear 
opinion in regard to a number of these facts. I fail to under- 
stand how the normal precautions were not taken in buying the 
shares and in fixing the prices, why the Investment Committee 
was not consulted, and why the prices of the transaction raised 
no protest. I do not know whether it is possible to elicit further 
information now or in the future. But an attempt will 
certainly be made. 

A number of officers of the Government or of the 
Corporation are concerned in some way or the other with these 
transactions. We feel that in so far as the officers responsible 
for putting through these transactions are concerned, 
appropriate proceedings on the basis of the findings of the 
Commission should be initiated. 

But I should like to remind the House that while that 
is necessary and should be done, it is not right for us to come 
to final conclusions in regard to persons who are not here to 
answer or to defend themselves. There are procedures laid 
down for this purpose and they should be followed. It has 
been a convention of this House that no one should be 
condemned who is not given an opportunity to defend himself. 
That is specially so in regard to public servants. It is even 
more necessary to remember that if an individual is held 
responsible, it does not follow that the whole group of officers 
are at fault or are to be condemned. It would be a bad day 
if we generalize from a particular case, more specially in regard 
to civil servants. 

I consider the great majority of senior civil officers serving 
in India to be a body of men and women of high ability and 
integrity who have served their country well. As a group, 
they can be compared to their advantage with any similar 
group in any part of the world. They had to face a new 
situation and new types of work. They have done their utmost, 
often with success, to adapt themselves to this new situation. 

In the course of the inquiry, though not in the report 
itself, mention was made of some persons wholly unconnected 
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with these transactions in a way which might be disadvan- 
tageous to them and to the positiom they occupy. The 
Governor of the Reserve Bank was mentioned in that way. I 
regret that anything should have been said which reflects on 
a man of high integrity and ability, who occupies a position 
of great responsibility. 

In this inquiry a question has been raised about the 
employment of officials of the civil ser\ ice in our nationalized 
undertakings and our big projects. It has been suggested that 
business men of experience would be more .suitable. I would 
welcome business men or other non-officials if they have the 
ability and integrity that is required for such responsible posts. 
But there is another consideration to be borne in mind. A 
person serving in a nationalized undertaking should agree with 
the objective of nationalization and of State control. It is 
interesting to remember that quite a number of our senior 
civil servants, after retiring from service, have been offered 
and have accepted high posts in private business and are then 
supposed to be experienced business men. 

The person chiefly and most intimately concerned with 
the particular ciuestion of inxestment, which arises here, was 
and is a person who is considered an old, experienced business 
man. He is not a civil servant. He has had experience over 
a long period in one of the biggest life insurance companies 
previously. 

The question has arisen as to what part the Government 
should take in the working of an autonomous corporation. The 
Commission has recommended certain principles. We shall 
examine their recommendation in regard to these principles 
very carefully. Broadly speaking, we agree that autonomous 
corporations should ha\e autonomy, subject naturally to such 
limitations as may be prescribed. 

Let us look at the Act which gave birth to the Life 
Insurance Corporation. The entire capital of the Corporation 
has been found by the Government. According to the Act, the 
Government has the right to appoint the entire Board, the right 
to lay down the rules, the right to approve the regulations 
which may be made by the Corporation itself and the right 
even to wind up the Corporation. Thus, although the 
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Corporation was meant to be independent and autonomous 
in its day-to-day functioning a machinery was provided for 
the Government to give guidance to the Corporation in 
various %vays. Parliament in its wisdom imposed upon the 
Government the responsibility that this business should be 
conducted properly through a Corporation and authorized the 
Government to give directives when they found such 
directives necessary. 

Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, the Finance Minister, stated in 
Lok Sabha on the 18th May, 1956 that there was the further 
safeguard that the Central Government had the right to give 
directions to the Corporation in the matter of investment. 
Investment does mean not only investment generally but 
specific investments. Therefore, to lay down as a principle 
that the Government must keep aloof from the Corporation 
completely would be to challenge the decisions of Parliament. 

Having made this point clear, I should like to add that 
we entirely agree that an autonomous corporation should not 
be generally interfered with. Indeed, it is our belief that there 
should be more and more devolution of power and authority, 
subject to certain safeguards. 

This inquiry has raised very novel questions. In the 
United Kingdom similar questions have arisen in regard to 
a recent inquiry called the Bank Rate inquiry. The inquiry 
exercised British opinion greatly, as indeed the present inquiry 
has exercised Indian opinion. The two inquiries are not of 
the same type ; the matters involved are not the same. 
Nevertheless there is a certain similarity, and the same 
questions have arisen. 

After the Bank Rate inquiry was over, many doubts were 
expressed as to the proper mode of a public inquiry in such 
cases. I believe the practice in regard to inquiries in England 
is to hand over a case to the Treasury Solicitor and he is given 
the assistance of the chief of police to make investigations. 
Upon the investigations being completed, all the information 
is put before the inquiry commission. The commission does 
not, as a rule, take part in the examination of witnesses, but 
leaves it to the Attorney-General who is furnished with state- 
ments obtained bv the Treasury Solicitor. The Attorney- 
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General conducts both the examination and the cross-examina- 
tion and in doing so and in presenting the case, he acts only 
in the interest of bringing out facts. 

I am explaining this, because it is a matter for the future. 
The other day I stated elsewhere that the method of inquiry 
was not very satisfactory'. Some people thought that I was 
criticizing the Chairman of the Commission. It \\as far from 
my thought. I was not criticizing the Chairman at all. but 
rather the whole approach. The fault really and principally 
lay with us in not thinking this matter out beforehand. As a 
matter of fact, if I may say so with some hesitation and in all 
confidence, we were hustled by Parliament. 

Parliament did not order us. We appreciated Parlia- 
ment’s eagerness, a very legitimate eagerness. We were asked; 
Did some Members of the Cabinet want to delay this inquiry? 
Did they want to postpone it? With this kind of atmosphere 
surrounding us we wanted to take action immediately and. 
of course, from the \’ery first day we were anxious to have a 
full inquiry to elicit all the facts and take steps. But we were 
not quite clear as to the best way of doing it. and because 
of our lack of prescience or lack of thought given to it. 
difficulties arose, as they arose in England in a different 
context. 

It is for Parliament to consider at a later stage, and for the 
Govemment to keep in mind as to what type of procedure we 
should allow. It is not necessaiy for us to follo\v the British 
practice in this or any other matter. But since in many ways 
we do follow the British practice in Parliament, we can learn 
much from what has been done elsewhere. I certainly think, 
subject to further consideration, that when such an occasion 
arises in future for the appointment of a commission, some 
preliminary step should be taken and some preliminary 
investigation should be made to be placed before the tribunal 
to help them. 

There is another aspect to such an inquiry. The inquiry, 
like any judicial procedure, must necessarily be conducted 
with decorum and dignity and without public interference. 
I think, as a rule, a public inquiry is better than a pri\;ite 
inquiry. But if the whole atmosphere of the court becomes 
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surcharged by public excitement and public exclamation and 
interference, it is not the normal atmosphere which should 
prevail in a judicial court or in a like inquiry. The Chairman 
of the Commission, Mr. Justice Chagla, was much distressed 
at what was happening in his court and protested many times 
about it. Every effort should be made to prevent this kind of 
public excitment from overflowing into a court room. 

There are questions relating to ministerial responsibility, 
and like questions. These are important, but they are hardly 
within the purview of the Inquiry' Commission. These ques- 
tions are really for Parliament to determine and are usually 
matters of convention. We accept the broad principle of 
ministerial responsibility. But to say that the Minister is 
always responsible for all the actions of the officers working 
under him may be to take this much too far. 

May I say that this inquiry had obviously nothing to do 
with the broad principles of the policy of the Government? 
It is not for such inquiries to criticize, comment on or object 
to the broad principles of policies which Parliament has laid 
down. But there has been so much reference in the press and 
elsewhere to these broad policies and an attempt has been made 
to run down those broad policies not only in regard to insurance 
but even in regard generally to the public sector. I feel it is 
necessary to state quite clearly and positively that so far as the 
Government’s policies in regard to the public sector and in 
regard to enlarging the public sector are concerned, they hold 
completely. There is not a shadow' of doubt in our mind that 
those policies are right and should be pursued. 

I have already stated that the Government accept the 
Commission’s findings to the effect that the transaction result- 
ing in the purchase of .shares of the six companies was not 
entered into in accordance w'ith business principles and w'as 
also opposed to propriety on several grounds. Further, the 
Government intend to initiate proper proceedings on the basis 
of the findings of the Commission in respect of the officers 
responsible for putting through the transaction. The Govern- 
ment also intend to examine carefully certain principles 
recommended by the Commission for adoption by the Govern- 
ment and the Corporation. 
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D uring the past two years there has been a good deal of 
thinking and discussion about the ways of public admini- 
stration, and a growing criticism of the way the Government 
works. It is a healthy sign and, to some extent, it should take 
place. This Institute of Public Administration is itself an out- 
come of the feeling that public administration is a subject of 
great importance and that some organized thinking and study 
should be given to it. 

There has in recent years been some rethinking about 
the basic concepts underlying the administrative system. This 
is inevitable. ^Vc are passing through a transitional phase in 
social and economic spheres, invoking a tremendous exten- 
sion of activities of the administration. W’c have had during 
the last few years many important reports, the Appleby 
reports, and some others, on administrative questions. We 
are constantly discussing these questions in Parliament when 
demands or activities of the Ministries come before the House. 

Public administration, apart from the normal features 
which it should have, should be intimately concerned with 
public co-operation. The idea of a public .servant sittir.g in 
a world apart and doling out impartial justice is completely 
out of place in a democratic society. It is especially so in a 
dynamic democratic society. The pace at which society mo\ c.s 
forward depends on the people, and if there is no intimate 
connection between the public servant and the people, he will 
not move forward even if he is efficient. The whole concep- 
tion of the public servant in India has in the past been a static 
conception. Doing one’s job as efficiently and adequatel) as 
possible, and impartially, was the conception in British time.s. 

As I was sitting here, I glanced through an article in the 
recent issue of your journal on “Ci\il Service Neutrality” by 
Mr. S. Tail. Civil service neutrality is a fiction which I ha\e 
often wondered at. I have not been able to understand how 
any thinking person can be neutral. I know exactly what it 
meant in the old days, and I think it was good within limita- 

From presidential address to the fourth annual meetincr of the eenerjil 
bodv of ttic Indian Institute of Public Administration, Aew Delhi, Apiil 5, 1938 
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tions. But the way it is being displayed pompously is not only 
not right but wholly wrong. I can understand that a civil 
serv’ant should obviously be abov^e party politics. I also fully 
understand that he must, as far as possible, be a detached, 
objective person, considering problems in a detached and 
objective way, and tendering advice for accurate action. 
During British times there was a definite pattern of govern- 
ment which the British had laid down. Neutrality meant keep- 
ing oneself strictly within the lines of the pattern of govern- 
ment. Going outside it was tantamount to lank of neutrality. 
Neutrality thus, in fact, meant extreme partisanship. What 
\vas called neutrality was full acceptance of what the British 
Government had laid down, within the four corners of which 
the civil servant was to function. If a person raised his voice 
against the established pattern, he was supposed to be 
an anarchist. That a civil servant had to function within 
a prescribed framework is understandable. Why call it 
neutrality? 

In a period of dynamic growth, we want as civil servants 
persons with minds, with vision and with a desire to achieve. 
We want persons who have initiative for doing a job and 
who can think how to do it. Can a person be neutral about 
the basic thing which the State stands for, namely a socialist 
pattern of society? Can a civil servant adequately perform 
functions relating to the attainment of a socialist pattern of 
society if he is entirely opposed to that conception? He might, 
to some extent, but not with any enthusiasm. If he is opposed 
to the very growth in that direction, he is a drag on it. 

Again, our Parliament has often expressed itself against 
what might be called a communal approach to political 
problems. The Government is opposed to it. It is a point of 
view which either we have or do not have. Neutrality has 
no meaning in this context. 

Under a democratic form of government, different 
political parties come into power at different times, and I can 
understand that the civil servant should not be partial to any 
one party. But he cannot be neutral about the basic issues. 
I am not quite conversant with how the ci\'il servants in 
Britain adapted themselves to the advent of the Labour 
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Government. 1 happened to be in Britain about that time, 
and I heard the bittere.st complaint from the Labour leaders 
about the attitude of the civil serxice. I remember with what 
extreme feeling Prof. Harold Laski spoke to me about it. 

The writer of the article on ‘■Ci\ il Service Neutrality" says 
that the civil service in Britain is a model. It i.s an excellent 
ser\ice, but this fact is seldom mentioned openh' in that 
country. Mr. Lall has arrived at the same conclusions which 
I have reached in m\ own thinkim;. The Briti.sh concept of 
the civil serx icc neutrality is a logical outcome of the political 
framework within which the British civil .service has grown 
and de\eloped. Durinu the last century, the major issue that 
divided the Liberal Party and the Gonservati\e Party in 
Lngland was free trade. Ihc civil servant was supposed to 
keep his hands off such parts issues. .Attitudes ha\r. ho\ve\er. 
changed a lot. Some sort of State intervention is now accepted 
by all. whether it be the Conseivativc Party, tht' Labour Parts, 
the ordinary citizen or the ci\ii .servant. 

In India we are in a stage where future de\elopment 
flcpends upon the acceptance of certain basic assumptions and 
on intelligent, prompt and quick action. ^Vhat is the ei\il 
serwant to do in such a context.’ Naturally he cannot be a 
partisan of an\ one parts . But must he be inactis e and ^\ithout 
any views of his own on basic matters,’ He will not be happv 
to be so. nor svill anvbodv be happv il he is so. 

I have been wondering how far at our school tor tlw 
tiaining of the L.A.S. probationers, the trainees were being 
taught to apply their minds in a positi\e way towards rhi' 
consideration of certain basic thing' for which e statirl 
C'ertain basic issues fincrged out of out 'ituggle for freedom, 
and we should gi\c the probationers the background of thesi 
Issues to enable them to undei stand intelligently the current 
problems of the country. 1 am not in favour of too much 
conditioning of the mind. W e must avoid any extreme effort 
to condition the individuals as the\ do in some commttnist 
countries, and also in some other countries which are not 
communist. Too much of it does not quite fit in with the 
democratic itroccss. W'e must take care not to cramp pliabilits 
and individualit’ . Ihcre arc certain major problems which 
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the country faces today; and whether you hold a socialist view 
of life or a co-operative view of life or have a communal or 
an anti-communal outlook, you cannot be neutral to their 
solution. 

I venture to re-emphasize two other important aspects 
of the problem. One is that in the modem age the success 
of the public servant depends, in addition to ability, efficiency 
and integrity, upon his capacity to co-operate with the public. 
If he does not have this capacity, his efficiency is not of much 
use. His success in his job depends on the extent to which he 
can evoke public co-operation. The second aspect, to which 
we are at present directing our minds, is related to the training 
of the public ser\'ants initially in such a way as to avoid their 
developing an ivory-tower attitude in their careers. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION ON KERALA 

y spiALL ENDEAVOUR to the best of my ability to axoid the 
1 present excitement that comes from Kerala and to adhere to 
certain basic considerations w'hich we have to keep in view. 

IVIr, Dange, who spoke for a fairly considerable time, with 
his usual fluency and ability, said many things. But I wondered 
how he could say so much with such little content. There were 
long disquisitions about democracy, about conspiracies, and 
about various other matters, but not much about the points 
at issue. His xvKole argument was of a deep-laid conspiracy 
to put an end to the Kerala Gox ernment. 

The xvord “democracy” has been used a great deal here 
on cx’ery side of th.e House, more especially on the opposite 
side. Mr. Dange accused us of being — I forget his xvords — 
the murderers of democracy. A story' comes to my mind of an 
unfortunate young man who killed his father and mother. 
When he was hauled up before the court he asked for clemency 
on the ground of being an orphan. 

From speech in Lot .Sabha during debate on the resolution seeking approval 
of the President's Proclamation under .Artie!'" 356 of rhe Constitution in reearr! 
to Kerala State, .August 19, 1959 
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Mr. Dange referred to the disquiet among various people 
in India, including the members of the Congress Party, about 
the step taken in Kerala. He was perfectly right in mention- 
ing this fact. The Congress Party of Parliament m*et for three 
long sessions confidentially to consider this matter when 
people spoke frankly and fully without any inhibitions, as they 
should. ^Vhy? Because the Congress Party, being wedded to 
democracy and constitutional procedures and having been 
conditioned by them, was anxious to understand 3vhy some- 
thing \^^as done which was criticized as being undemocratic. 
It shows the texture of the Congress Party. Fa'cii when its own 
Government adopted a step of this kind, it did not take it 
for granted. It "wanted to argue. It wanted to criticize. It 
3\’anted to get at all the facts and then to decide. 

^Ve found in tho.-c long di'Cus-ion.s for three evenings 
that, broadly speaking, people who knew about ^yhat had 
happened in Kerala — and manv of them had gone there — 
were of one opinion. Some people who had not been theie 
perhaps did not know all ihf’ fact'; and were among the oritrinal 
doubters. But as the facts came out during these long talks, 
there wafj no doubter left, 'o far as I know. 

Mr. Gopalan. tots-ards the end of his address, laid some 
Stress on repudiating a remark which had 1)cen madr' that 
even the leadens of the Communi^'t Party at that juncture 
w^anted intervention. He referred to a \isit wliich he and 
Mr. Ajoy Ghosh paid to me about three or four days before 
the Proclamation of the President. There arc no secrets 
im olved in it, but I \\ould not have mentioned it if that ’'lad 
not been referred to. I ';tated in public later, le;;! there should 
be any misapprehension, that the Chief Minister of Kerala 
(lid not ask rn to intcr'.ene. Obviously rot. IMr. Ajoy Ghcsh 
and Mr. Gopalan did not in so many t' ords ask us to inten’ene. 
Bur I sn\ rehnitelv tliat thc\ left the irnnrosion unon me that 
nothing would be more welcome to them than inteiv'ention. 

In fact. ?,Ir. .A.iov Ghodi and Mr. Gopalan refeiTcd to 
tlic threat which -was made bv the \’'imochana Samara Samiti 
that thev woidd go on the 9th August to the Secretariat with 
a large crowd of piop’e ,jnd ti\ to capture it. Naturally I 
thought tin'- was a hiehlv improper thing to do. Btn T svas 
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abked in effect: you must stop not only that, but practical!} 
this movement ; or else, the sooner you act the better. It was 
quite beyond m\- capacity to stop this tremendous movement 
at that stage or earlier. I could, if our Government felt 
inclined, meet that type of movement with the coercive 
apparatus of the government. But I knew that no word of 
mine would suddenly stop that movement at the stage it had 
reached. They too knew it \ cr\' well. Therefore, the impres- 
sion left on my mind was that the sooner this Proclamation 
was issued the better. 

May I also say that when this Proclamation came out. 
there was a fair amount of disquiet in the minds of many of 
my colleagues in the Congress Party, but there w'as great relief 
among members of the Communist Party? I do not mean to 
^a}’ that they wanted Central interx ention all along. But I do 
say that a situation had arisen which it xvas becoming e.xceed- 
ingly difficult for them to face. Thev were in a great difficult). 
I can quite appreciate that difficulty, because any government 
would have been in that difficulty if it had arrived at that 
'tage. .And there was no w'ay out of it except through Central 
intervention. The alternative was for the State Government 
to face the situation and the consequence'- which flow from 
extensixe damage done, lix'es lost, and the ill-xvill raised 
among the people xxhich. as reasonable politicians, they did 
not like. The actual xxords used, to my recollection, were: 'Tf 
xou cannot stop all this, the sooner you act the better.” 

AIr. K. CoPALAx: The actual words were: “Can 
xou tell us what is the decision xou have taken? Are you going 
to interx'ene?” 'We xxanted to know the decision taken by the 
bfentra! Coxernment. 

The Prime Minister: What the hon. Membei said also 
ucrc the xvords used, not exclusixely. My reply, a^ he has 
already stated, xvas that xxc had not come to a final decision, 
but exeiAthing was driving us in that direction. 

I do submit that round about the time xvhen this Pro- 
clamation was issued, xve had arrived at a stage wTen there 
was no other way out except a holocaust or disaster on a big 
scale in Kerala. This was the x iexx not onlv of a large numbei 
nf otlier people: nianv of oui Communist friends had arrived 
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at thc‘ >aint' conclusion, not willinoly. hui l)\ the cotniniUion 
of events. There was \-irrnaI tin.)nirnit\ that the Proclamation 
should be issued, 

c are accused ot some kinrl ot a flee])-laid conspiuus 
to get others to do things which would bring about a situa- 
tion to enable us to act in this wav. The conspiracy goes back 
to within 48 hours of the Kerala ( ;o\ ernment coming into 
power, when, according to Mr. S. A. Dange, Mr. .Shiiman 
Xarayan went to Keiala and gave out his opinion that them 
wa.s insecurity and that law and order were in danger there. 
Mr. S. A. Dange is not ejuite correct about that. Mr. Shriman 
.Xarayan went there because of a previous engagement to 
attend a meeting of the Kerala Pradesh Congress Committee. 
He did not make those remarks then. He made some such 
remarks five or six months Utter. 

On the first occasion, what Mr. Shriman Xarayan 
referred to were the large-.scale rclea.ses of persons convicted 
of murder, etc., which had taken place. He said that the 
releases of such persons were causing a good deal of appieheii- 
sion. Five or six months later, he went agttin to Kerala and 
then he said that there was a widespread feeling of insecurity . 
-Ks a matter of fact, some time last year. I abo \entured to 
say that it had come to my knowledge that there tvas a 
feeling of insecurity among the peoph' in Kerala. There was 
no doubt about that. Many people felt that wav. That was 
a widespread and growing opinion. 

The House knows that la.st year the mattei came up here 
on the motion of a Member from the Op])Ositi(jn and the 
Costnnmentks attitude was not to encourage a discussion (4 
it in the House. It faded out. Xot that we were not getting 
disquieting reports about the \arious happenings in Kerala. 
The Home Minister's personal file is lull of letters fiom the 
Coventor and of letters to and from the Chief Minister. 1 he 
Chief Mini.ster asked w'hy a warning was not issued undei 
some .Article of the Constitution before the Proclamation. .\s 
a matter of fact, manv times friendlv letters were sent pointing 
out something which could be done. .Soin<‘tirnes the sugges- 
tions were accepted bv the Chief Minister, sometimes not. 
Things went on. 
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We were disturbed. But the idea or the conception of 
intervention never came into our mind. Vve had not thought 
of it. 

Two or three months ago, \vhile in Ooty, I read in the 
papers, and got some broad reports, about frictions in Kerala. 
But I had no idea of how far the situation had developed. 
The first intimation I got about the new situation in Kerala 
was from a Minister of the Kerala Government. I realized 
from his words how serious the situation was. I remember 
some rather odd words he used. He said, “We have been 
used, in the past years, to what we call the ‘Nehm crowds’, 
which attracted so many people, but now wc see the Opposi- 
tion bringing such crowds on us. This is amazing; this is 
surprising”. That remark and a number of other things which 
he told me impressed me that something unusual was happen- 
ing in Kerala and I had not realized it. Later, other facts 
and impressions came to me from other sources. 

Mr. Mannath Padmanabhan had announced or 
threatened to conduct picketing of schools or to stop the open- 
ing of schools by picketing and in other ways. This was the 
sole issue which came up before us; some Congressmen had 
come to us with the issue. We said the course was utterly and 
absolutely wrong. That was the ad\ice that \ve gave. 

"We began to realize, however, that whate\’er ad\-ice we 
might or might not give, cxents m Kerala ^verc gradually 
getting beyond any reasonable ad\ice. It was then that, 
coming down from Ooty or from Coimbatore, I issued a state- 
ment in which I said that this was a big upsurge. That was the 
first time that I used the word. 

Later, we found to our surprise that the upsurge svas 
growing bigger and bigger. Congressmen in Kerala were 
prohibited from picketing schools. Indi\idual Congressmen 
might have done picketing, but officially they did not do it. 
They did what they called token picketing, six persons perform- 
ing token picketing of Government offices. \\ e did not 
approve of this at all. When the matter later came up before 
us, we were in a difficulty, because some people had got 
entangled, and the movement was growing bigger and bigger. 
We were \ ery anxious to check the mo\ement, so far as direct 
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action and such aspects were concerned, by a progressive 
limitation because \rc realized that a command to the cfFcct 
'Don't do it' would have no cfFcct in those circumstances. If 
you remember, the resolution of the Congress Parliamentary 
Board contained a fairly strong condemnation of picketing of 
schools, buses etc. and in fact of all direct action of any kind. 
But considering the situation as it was, there vv^as a proviso. 
W'e said: ‘Get out of this entanglement; the most you can 
do for the present is to carry on your token picketing and 
then withdraw.’ We wanted Congressmen to get out of it 
completely and to influence others also to do so. They could, 
if they liked, have any other demonstrations, public meetings 
and like things. Speaking for myself, as I stated previously, 
I was against all this direct action. With all deference to 
everybody concerned, I may say that there was no satyagraha 
in Kerala, because I have seldom seen any place so thick wit h 
hatred and incipient violence. It was a case of thick walls 
of group hatred ever)'where. 

Mr. A. K. Gopalan referred to my going to Kerala. I had 
vaguely thought of going to Kerala earlier. But the Chief 
Minister said publicly that for the moment he was not anxious 
that I should go there. So I did not decide on the question 
of my going then. Later in the month he wrote to me that 
he would like me to go there. I went there, for three days. 

Mr. A. K. Gopalan referred to an organized demonstra- 
tion cvhen I went there. Of course, it was an organized 
demonstration. But organized demonstrations are of \ariou> 
types, sizes, tempers, etc. and to some extent I judge b\' them. 
I could realize that it was conceivable that a rival demonstra- 
tion could also be organized, if not on that scale, but big 
enough. I spent those three days there, talking to hundreds 
of people. 1 met them in groups and as indiciduab. I had 
long talks evith the Ministers of the Kerala Government. But 
more than holding those talks, I was trying to sense the public 
and the public events, meetings, crowds and demonstrations. 
The impression grew upon me that the situation in Kerala 
was miueh rvorse than ^vhat I had thought it was. There "wa' 
absolutely no meeting ground left between the ri\al groups, 
big or small, and the bitterness and hatred and anger toward^ 
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each other was prodigious. 1 wa'. amazed. 1 criticized direct 
action wherever I spoke, but the problem before me was not 
to give a philosophical opinion but how to deal with a 
particularly difficult situation. 

In I'egard to the Education Act, I suggested the holding 
of talks which might do some good. But the Education Act 
had long ceased to be the central issue. Therefoi'e I suggested 
to the Chief Minister and the other Ministers of the Kerala 
Government that their only way out was a general election, 
not Central inters cntion, but an election asked for by them. 
I saw no alternative. It was a hysterical situation. Everybody 
was in a stale of hysteria. There was hysteria, anger and 
hatred and the breaking out of \iolcnce. I vcas aiming at 
some disengagement. After I came back here, on two oi' 
three occasions I repeated the suggestion in a press conference 
or in a letter to the Chief Minister and in various other ways. 

There were two alternati\ e courses open. One was to try 
to crush the agitation by coercive methods. I did not think 
it was feasible; the cost would have been frightful and the 
consequences would have been even more frightful. The 
Kerala Ministers said that if this was done, the whole mo\e- 
ment would fade away. I think they were quite evrong, at that 
>tage of the movement anyway. Ehc other altcrnati\ e was for 
the agitation to continue, which- also was terrible, because 
government, as it was, became impossible. 

So I saw- no outlet c.xccpt some disengagement and I 
thought that the only way of disengagement was elections. 
I would again point out that elections did not mean 
Presidential Proclamation at all. It would have been more 
or less on the Government's initiative, an advantage to them 
in many ways. I stuck to this advice to the last. Once or 
twice I thought that here was a possibility of their accepting 
the advice. Ultimatclv they did not. They knew that the 
alternative to election was Presidential Proclamation and 
elections. I ha\e no doubt that the\ must have considered 
this choice carefulK and long. And the\ came to the 
conclusion, I imagine, that asking for cl(;ctions would be some 
kind of a confession of failure and they would not be able to 
blame the Central Government. I presume their thinking was: 
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'\\ c \\ ill stick to the end. ' he thing will come. Then \se 
ran hold the banner of democraev against the Central 
( lOt ernment.’ 

It has been lepcatedly said that iindei Articles 
or 355 of the Constitution, we should ha\e helped the .State 
(iovernment. It is not quite clear to me what is meant b\ 
that, livtai before the President's Proclamation 1 put it straight 
to the Chief Minister what kind of help he expected from in. 
He never asked for any kind ot help which we did not give. 
He said: 'A\'e are thinking in terms of moral help and not 
physical help ", in the sense that we should have condemned 
th(' movement much rnoie stronglv than we did. I did 
condemn it. I did not condemn the expression of the people'^ 
will. I condemned the form of the movement because in mv 
opinion a mov ement w hich was full of anger and hatred i ould 
not be called satya^raha. 

Just after a year of the coming into power of the 
(.'•ommunist Government in Kerala, the Chief Minister 
delivered a speech which attracted a good deal of attention 
at the time. The speech was interesting, in the sense of 
revealing the working of the mind behind it. I have got a 
note about the speech. ‘The Chief Minister of Kerala warned 
the Opposition parties that if thev jointlv tried to oust tiu' 
C:ommuni.st Kerala Ciovernment. it would divide the peoitle 
into two camps and create disruption in the countrv. This. 
Mr. Namboodiripad felt, would inev itably lead to a situation 
in which the two contending groups would be forced to embark 
on a poliev of mutual annihilation leading to a national 
tragedy. It was a similar situation, he added, that led to the 
piotracted civil war in China.' 

This speech was delivered on the 31st Mav, 1958, moie 
than a year ago. I attached really no importance at that time to 
the civil war pait of the speech and to his thinking of evervbocb 
else combining against his Government. This attitude of the 
Communist Partv and its supporters being one group against 
evi'ivbodv (‘Ise. the 'elected and the elect facing the other' 
who have the presumption to come together to oppose them, 
is a line of thinking which seems to be slightly odd. 

rhe fact is that in Kerala a situation arose when not 
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only all the Opposition groups but the people, who belong 
to no groups, joined together against the Go\’emment and 
their supporters. And in a sense, we had the \'ery situation 
which the Chief Minister had referred to, namely two 
contending groups facing each other. This situation was, in 
fact, created. Sometimes ev'en leading members of one group 
talked in amazing terms of annihilating the other group as 
if it was conceivable or at all possible. But it showed to what 
( xtent the feelings had gone. 

When I met some members of the Kerala Go\'ernment 
I put it to them: ‘‘How is it that you have managed to have 
cveiybody against you? — meaning all parties outside your 
group and your supporters including e\'en some people who 
call themselves Marxists or Revolutionary Marxists or 
Socialists. By what alchemy ha\ e you made all these people 
your opponents?" I said this was an astonishing failure on their 
part. I was referring to the governmental measures. I do not 
think they gave me an adequate answer. I do not think it 
is an adequate answer to say that the communal institutions, 
the capitalists, the Nairs and the other people abused and 
misused the people and incited them to do this. I have no 
doubt that in the present instance the non-political groups, 
mch as they are in Kerala, had all shifted over to the 
Opposition. 

The other day, Mr. Gopalan wanted to put in an 
adjournment motion about something which, according to him. 
was happening. Some attacks were being made on the 
Communists in Kerala. Some of the statements had probably 
.some truth in them. I tried to enquire into every one of them. 
I found some had no basis; some had some truth. There is 
the other side. A number of me.ssages, telegrams and letters 
have been coming in about attacks by Communists on the 
others. Onh' two or three days ago, one of the oldest persons I 
know in Kerala, a friend and colleague with whom I stayed 
29 years ago at Trichur, Kuroor Namboodiripad, was pulled 
out of his car by people Avho are described as Communists. 
He was going to attend the celebration of Independence Day 
or coming back from it. He was given a thrashing. He vvas 
rescued and taken to a hospital and he is still in hospital. I 
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want you to \isuali7c thi> pictiirr in Korala. of tremendous 
anger, hatred, discontent. It was polarization of ttvo groups. 
Here was not only a tendency to use knives but the actual 
use of knivc.s. It tvas a situation of grave danger. It was not 
a question of ciowds. Because of this tve felt that something 
should be done to stop it, and we took this action. W’e advised 
the Pre.sident, rather, to take this action. We might as well 
ha\^e waited because every day that we waited would h.ive 
made the justification of that action greater. But that would 
not have been proper. That would ha\'e been at the cost of 
the people of Kerala and a.t the co-.i of greater bitterness and 
conflict. 

Ever since this action was taken, the situation has been 
infinitely better. I do not suggest that there is complete peace 
all over Kerala. But, broadly speaking, the people ha\'e 
quietened down and they are getting out of the terrific 
condition which they arc in. 

I do not think that this is the time or occasion for us to 
discuss communism or Marxism or even the wader implications 
of the communist parties in the w'orld or even the Party here. 
I think that what may be called communist theory is rather 
out of date. Mr. Dangc said that he objected to being told 
that he. meaning a Communist, had no roots in this countiy. 
That charge, not referring to any particular individual, has 
a very great deal of relevance to the group. That is the basic 
difficulty. We may agree with the economic theory or we 
may not agree with it. We may \ar\' it as even communist 
countries are varying it — but not the Communists outside the 
communist countries. Not having roots is a dangerous thing. 
Not having roots, one's power is not easily used for the basic 
task of construction. It is used for destruction. This applies 
not to India only but to other countries. It is only on the roots, 
cultural, national or basic, that we may add anything from 
outside. 

Those of us \vho are interested in history haw read about 
crusading religiom full of vitality and of a desire to conquer 
and convert the whole world. These religions showed 
considerable results, but they gradually toned down. Thi- 
world still remains multi-religious; no single religion has 
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(onqueicd the world in spite of the armies, the faith, the 
enero:} and the crusading spirit. The irate impulses that come 
to the ^^■orld from time to time for doinc good sometimes npset 
things and bring in a bit of e\il, but graduallv they arlapt 
themsehes. This proeess goes on. whether it is communism 
or anything else. It is only people who take a narrotver \ ie\N. 
\shether they are Communists or anti-Communists. who 
prevent the growth of these normal and natural forces. 


PA^CHA^ ATI RAJ, A HISTORIC STEP 

W t ARK Goi.xG to lay the foundations of democraev or 
panchatati raj in our country. 

Rajasthan is the heart of India, historically as well as 
geographically. The people of Rajasthan, who live in 
tillages and towns, have pledged them.selves to take noon 
them.selves the heavy responsibilities of democraev and the 
Government of this State has, by an Act of Legislature, 
handed o\er the responsibilities to the people. It is a historic 
event. It is fitting that the programme of panchayati raj 
should be inaugurated on Mahatma Gandhi's birthday. 

•After we became independent we established the rule of 
the ]teople. I.xery citizen ot India was gi\cn the right of \ote. 
1 he people enjoyed the right to elect their representatives to 
the State legislatures and to Lok Sabha. It was a step in the 
right direction, but real democracy did not come into being 
with it. India will make progre.ss only when the people living 
in the \ illages become politically conscious. The progress of 
our c(juntr\ i> bound up with the progress in our villages. If 
om \illages make progiaws. India will become a 'irong nation 
and nobod\ \sill be able to stop its onward march. 

It was Ncsen sears ago that we started thi' 'giamt 
mo\ement \sith the Gommunit\ Projects and the National 


Fioiu speecli in Hindi .a Xai?aui in Rajasthan i.n ihr r.ica,ion of tho 
inauguration of panchavat-i laj in the State, Oetobei J. 1959 
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r.xtension Sen’ice. Fhesc have by now covered more than 
three lakh \-illagcs. On the whole good work has been done. 
But ^ve ha\e not been able to do as much as we expected. 
The reason for our slow progress is our dependence on official 
machinery. An officer, who is an expert, may help but 
development work can be executed only if the people take the 
responsibilitv in their own hands. Some people thought that 
if the responsibility was handed over to the people, they wouk' 
probably not be able to shoulder it. But it is onh by providing 
oppoitunity to the people that they can be traiiu'd to shouldei 
1 e'sponsibilities. It became imperaiivt that a bold step be 
taken whrreb\ more and more responsibility could be 
tiansferred to the people. The people were not increK to be 
consulted but effectix e poxver was to be entrusted to them. 

Therefore, we decided that in even village there should 
be a village panchayat w ith more powers, as also a co-operativ(' 
society which will help its economic effort. 

The panchayat is to help in the da> -to-day administration 
of the village and the co-operative is to manage its economic 
affairs. The responsibilities of administration should not be 
only in the. hands of big officials but .should be divided among 
our 400 million people. ^Ve should bring the people together 
to act in co-operation and in consultation with each othei. 

The third important institution which we need in out 
\illages is the school. Everx \illage shonld ha\e a school so 
that the xillagers should be able to leceive education. .\nrl 
\\omen should get equal opportunities for education. 

^Ve are now in our Second Fixe Year Plan. It will come 
to an end after a xear or so. 'The 1 hire! Fixe ^Var Plan is in 
ffie making. The time has come when the responsibility foi 
r)lanning and executing dex-elopment schemes should be 
entrusted to the people. 1 shall, therefonv ask you to shoulder 
'uch responsibility xvith faith and courage. The people of India 
are looking toxvards xou. I am fully confident that not onlx 
in Rajasthan but in every part of India xvherc rcsponsibilitx 
is entrusted to the people, it will xield happy lesult.'. 

’S'ou have taken a histoiic step on an auspicious dax and 
I congratulate xou and offer mv gevid xvishes, on should trx lo 
make your panchayats a success. 
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Formerly in India the maharajas and their people were 
divided into water-tight compartments but now the distinction 
between the rulers and the ruled has been removed. 
Nevertheless sometimes our officers consider themselves to be 
masters. I hope that your presidents, Sarpanches and other 
officers will not function in that way. An officer who becomes 
overbearing and employs bureaucratic methods will not be 
able to win the co-operation of the people. A good officer 
works in a spirit of equality. It is only then that he can train 
others. You should work in mutual co-operation. In political 
life ever>’one has a vote; in economic matters everyone has 
equal opportunities; in our panchayats also everyone should 
be considered equal; there should be no distinction between 
man and woman, high and low. We have to march ahead 
in a spirit of unity and brotherhood and with faith in our 
^vork and ourselves. 

The world is watching you. If you flinch from your 
determination and get involved in mutual quarrels and petty 
factions, you will not be able to succeed in your mission. You 
have to awaken the masses of Rajasthan, and it will be a great 
step. The future generations will be able to say with pride 
that you laid the solid foundations of democracy. 


FORMATION OF MAHARASHTRA AND GUJARAT 

Y or ARE REJOICING today. and I am glad to join you in 
\our rejoicing. At this moment we should also think of 
the responsibilities cast on us by the event which has brought 
in this sense of rejoicing. 

You talk of a united Maharashtra. For some time past 
we have been devoting all our attention to a larger problem, 
namely how to keep a united India. We have problems in 
regard to our frontier^. ^Vc ha\e amongst us persons who 
speak of secession of parts of India. And the problem of Goa 

spr'^i'h *r. Hindi r-t c public rrwetinc. Bnirboy, Mav 1, 1P6U 
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remains although the problem of Pondicherry has more or 
less been solved. 

While you are happy at the formation of Maharashtra, 
you have to remember that you live in a united India. The 
responsibility for India’s well-being and defence rests on you, 
as on others. As long as our country docs not get rid of poverty 
and does not progress, it can hardh' be strong in its own 
defence. Economic programmes arc important, but ultimately 
the country's progress depends on the devotion, hard work 
and training of the men and women who live in it. Above 
all. it depends on how we cast away our difference.s and 5vorli 
in unity to reach our objective. 

A new State has been formed and Maharashtra is a 
beautiful State. But in one part of this beautiful State there 
is a little sadness amidst the rejoicing, and I am sony to hear 
about it. I refer to Vidarbha, which has taken a gallant part 
in our struggle for independence. On a day when all are 
rejoicing, the people of Vidarbha cling to their doubts and 
reser\'ations. It is for the people of Maharashtra to remove 
their doubts and anxieties. The people of Vidarbha have also 
to work for the prosperity of united Maharashtra, and I appeal 
to them to do so. 

The proper was to celebrate a good day is to make 
a good resolution for the future. The resolution which 
vou can make is to carry our country forward at a brisk 
pace. This is not the occasion to exaggerate our ]retty quarrels 
(ir to get entangled in small problems. We had madi- 
resolutions during the struggle for oiii- freedom and the 
people of India have largely lived up to those resolutions. The 
problems now before us are no less important. I referred 
earlier to the problem in regard to our frontiers. However, the 
birr struggle which w^c have to wage lies within ourselves. 
E\crv person in India has to fight the battle within himself 
or herself, against one's weaknesses. We have to bi eathe a nev. 
spirit into India and create a new atmosphere helpful to our 
progress. 

.After a long time, maybe tw'O hundred years or so, 
a portion of the Presidency of Bombay is separating into 
^laliarashtra and ririjarat. The bttle trouble that had arisen 
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and the little pain that it caused should be fora;otten. 
Maharashtra and Ciujarat have been neighbours for thousands 
of years. Both are parts of India. At this time rvhen the two 
are becoming separate entities, I would like to remind you 
that the separation is taking place in an atmosphere of mutual 
co-operation. This is as it should be, and the two States should 
always be friendly. 

This principle is all the more important in the case of the 
city of Bombay. The city of Bombay is the capital of 
Maharashtra, but it is much more. It is India’s western 
metropolis, so to speak, and is a portion of the whole of India. 
People from all o\er the country have come here and have 
added to its importance b\ their hard work. Maharashtra had 
a hand in its growth, but the others also had their share. It 
is now like a garden of a myriad flowers, 

I svould like vou amidst this rejoicing to contemplate oti 
what you 'hould do to ser\e Maharashtra. Serving 
Maharashtra is not different from ser\ing India. On this 
auspicious day. \ou ha\e to resolve that you will go forward 
and ^s■in the war against poverty in tvhich we are engaged. 
That will be the greatest sena'ce you can render to Maharashtra 
and to India, 


THE CALI, OF DCTT 


M i ch has bfex Naid about the proposed general strike bv 
Slime oi the emplnvi'es of the (^a’utial ^^iinrintnenr m 
various activities. 

In my opinion, where the interests, the safetx and the 
tuture of India are concerned, no argument can outweigh them. 
Therefore, I believe that even if our Government was wrong 
in any decisions which it may have made, nothing that has 
happened or can happen can justify such a general strike 
which may well deal a dangerom blow to our countrv. 


I'mn! t.roadi ast t!.. nation li'.ni .\!i indi.a Radio U'-llii. |ul' ! 'ibO 
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1 hiiik of it. Our soldiers stand in the high mountains, 
braving the elements and human dangers, defending India's 
borders. Are we to stop sending food and supplies to them? 
That w ould be the result of a successful strike. Are we to stop 
movements of foodgrains across our country to places w'here 
they are needed? Would that be a service to our people? Are 
we to stop or delay the movement of coal and many other 
articles which are necessary for the functioning of our 
industiA, and even of our agriculture? How can any 
argument justify this attack on our people and our country 
as a whole? 

The other day the draft of the Third Fi\e Year Plan was 
issued for public comment. The Plan aims high and 
demands the utmost effort of all our people so that wc ma> 
emerge from the \alle\' of the shadow of poverty to the bright 
sunlight of welfare. Is the response to this to be to sabotage 
this whole effort and to delay indefinitely the realization of our 
dream? 

general .^trike of this kind can never be justified. The 
proposed strike is not a normal industrial dispute but something 
different in quality and different in intent. The success of it 
would bring no betterment for anybody but only chaotic 
conditions. Only those who want to bring about these 
conditions in the country and thus to delay any progress in 
the foreseeable future can welcome it. 

What are the reasons adsanced for such a strike and 
w hat are the demands made? The principal demands are for 
a minimum svage which may go up to Rs. 125 and a linking of 
the dearness allowance with the price index. 

-A high-powered Pay Commission under the chairman- 
ship of an eminent judge of the Supreme Court w'as appointed, 
and they considered these matters at great length. It would 
in an\ e\ cnt ha\ e been unbecoming for the Government or for 
anyone to discard the recommendations of this Pay Com- 
mission. We have accepted them, or their main recommenda- 
tions which have a financial bearing. 

-According to the Pay Commission's advice, the mini- 
mum wage has been raised by Rs. 10 to Rs. 80 and many 
other benefits have also been conferred in regard to annual 
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increments, etc. The acceptance of these recommendations of 
the Pay Commission is going to add Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 crores 
a year to the Central Government’s expenditure. If we were 
to accept the demands being made upon us now, this would 
mean an additional 80 to possibly 100 crores of rupees per 
annum. Besides it would inevitably have repercussions on 
employees of the State Governments whose salaries and emolu- 
ments compare unfavourably with those of Central Govern- 
ment employees. In effect, therefore, the additional expendi- 
ture might well be Rs. 150 crores per annum apart from what 
wc have already agreed to. In the Fwe Year Plan, this 
would mean about Rs. 700 crores or more. 

We recognize fully that the Government must be a good 
employer and that our employees must be given a fair deal 
and conditions of life which enable them to work effectively 
and happily. Wc have tried our best to ensure this and wc 
shall go on doing so in the future. Ultimately, however, what 
we can afford depends on the expansion of our economy and 
the growth of our production and tvealth. It depends on the 
hard work wc put in. It is for this reason that we draw up 
our Five Year Plans which will bring increasing welfare to the 
Government's employees as well as to the people at large. 

The Government have a duty to their employees; they 
have also a duty to the community at large. So indeed, have 
the employees of the Government, for they are not merely salary 
and wage-earners. They have the privilege of being engaged in 
the high task of building a nerv India. They have to look upon 
their work in this light, and they have to consider their own 
welfare in terms of the welfare of the whole country. The 
moment the\' isolate themselves from the rest of the country 
and its growth, and think only narrowly of some immediate 
benefit even at the cost of the nation’s growth, they ha\e 
misconcci\’ed their \\ork and they have ultimately done injury 
to themselves. 

I do feel, therefore, that this proposal for a general strike 
is irresponsible and harmful. It may well let loose forces which 
will do great injury to our nation. More particularly, at this 
time rvhen we have to face cmcial problems. I cannot under- 
stand how any person can lightly think of a step of this kind, 
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for it is a step not for construction or progress, but one which 
can only lead to destructive forces being let loose. 

We have already accepted the major recommendations 
of the Pay Commission, and we are prepared to accept a 
number of other recomm^endations which will be of consider- 
able help to Go\ernment employees, in regard to gratuities, 
leave, travel eoncessions, house rent and other matters. Indeed, 
we are prepared to give favourable consideration to any of 
the Commission’s recommendations invoking financial con- 
sequences. We are also anxious that there should be a proper 
method for the implementation of the decisions made, and that 
arrangements should be made for joint consultation and 
negotiation bet’.veen rcpresentati\es of the Government and 
employees in regard to implementation. 

The Go\'crnmcnt is anxious to give a fair deal to its 
employees and to confer with and consult them through 
appropriate machinery. But I think that the proposal of strike 
in regard to services which are of essential importance to the 
public is wholly out of date and improper. The Governm.ent 
and its employees are the servants of the public, and none of 
us has a right to inconvenience or do harm to the great public 
whom we are supposed to serve. Therefore, we should devise 
adequate machinery for the quick and satisfactory settlement 
of any disputes that may arise from time to tim.e, and not rely 
on these out-of-date methods of strike or lock-out. 

I appeal to y'ou, therefore, to look at this broad picture 
of our great country in tra\'ail, trying -with all its might to 
march forward to prosperity. Do not do anything which might 
come in the way of this great adventure. And remember 
always those countrymen of ours who stand as sentinels on 
those high mountain peaks, relying on us here to back them 
up and CO give them all the helj9 and support that we can. 
Let us adopt methods of peaceful consultations to settle such 
problems as may arise. 



POSITION OF THE UNION PRESIDENT 


Q uestion ; have you any comments about the President's 
suggestion to the Law Institute that the Constitution is 
not very clear as to whether he is bound by the advice of the 
Council of Ministers? 

The Prime Minister: First of all, it is embarrassing for 
me to discuss the President. But since the matter has been 
discussed so much and since you are asking me, let me say that 
I rather doubt if the President himself attached much value 
to this point. If you look up the reports of the Constituent 
Assembly, you tvill find our President, who was the President 
of the Constituent Assembly, had himself discussed this matter 
at some length and gi\en his opinion on it, e\'en then. 

Question ; You have said that the President is the con- 
stitutional head. ^Vas the speech made rvith the advice of 
the Council of Ministers? Does the Council of Ministers 
propose to accept responsibilit\ for the speech? 

The Prime ^vIinister: The President has always acted 
as a constitutional head. The President functions in man\ 
places, and if there is am thing in the nature of a formal 
speech on a formal occasion, the Government is responsible 
for it. Others naturally depend on his ot\n judgment. So far 
as this particular speech was concerned, we did not know any- 
thing about it till it was delivered. 

Question: Do the Governors e.xercise the same power 
and positioii as the President? The Go\ernors ha\e raised this 
question of getting or exercuing more powers at the recent 
conference of Go\'ernors, 

The Prime Minister: Do not catch me up if I say some- 
thing which is not quite correct. Under our Constitution, the 
Governors ha\e no executi\e authority whatever. They are 
constitutional heads. Of couiac. all these are legal app'.oache>. 
In all positions of authority the iieuson counts and he can. 
without the slighte.st deviation from the strict letter of the law. 
affect people's minds. The (>overnors can b\ discussing a 
matter with the Chief Minfstcr and Ministeus possibly make 

Statement at press conlcicncc. New Delhi, December Ij, 1960 
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a difference. But they cannot o\errule anything that the 
( .o\crnment wants to do. 

OuESTiox; Since some doubts have been expressed about 
the interpretation of the particular Article of the Constitu- 
tion. would you like to make the intention clear through an 
amendment of the .Krticle.^ 1 am referring to the .Article deal- 
ing with advice. 

The PantE Minister; I do not think so. We have been 
functioning now for ten >cars and more. We have modelled 
our Constitution on tlie parliamentary .system and not on what 
is called the presidt'ntial system, although we have copied or 
rather adapted main pro\ivions of the U.S. Constitution 
because ours is a federal Constitution. Essentially our Con- 
stitution is based on the I’.K. parliamentary model. That is 
the basic thing. In fad. it is stated that where'.er it does not 
I xprc'-sly say an\ thing, we should follow the practice of the 
House of Commons in the U.K. 

Question ; Do you think that under the Indian Cons- 
titution. the President is like the British Crown? 

The Prime Minister : I hope not. If I may say so with 
all respect to the British Crown— and the British Sovereign is 
coming to India as our guest — my answer to the question is, 
politically “Yes".- and constitutionally “Yes”, bur not in the 
sense of the courth atmosphere that .surrounds the British 
Crown. 


FI NCTIONS OF .NEW.SP.APERS 


Vv 


j HAT DOES A democratic government want from a news- 
paper? I think normally a goxemment likes or should 
like criticism from a newspaper. It does not matter how hard 
the criticism is. proxided it is free from malice and ill-will. 
Criticism is a necessary thing. Criticism, to be worth-while, 
must ha\e depth. 


I'loiii xperch at All India Xcw^papfr Editor* 
February 25. ]9bl 


. XiT'.y Delli 
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A government would like the newspapers to help, apart 
from discussing major issues, in bringing before the public the 
activities of the nation, like the Five Year Plans, and in 
maintaining an atmosphere favourable to the advance of the 
country and to the consideration of the big problems before 
it. It is really a test of a newspaper how far it can think of 
big things or how far it is led away by petty things. It is as 
well a test of the people at large. We would naturally like 
the newspapers to help generally the good causes in the 
country and to discourage the evil and the wrong tendencies. 

The average reader of a newspaper does not really mind 
what a newspaper writes on a political or an economic issue. 
He will take it as the viewpoint of a particular individual or 
a group, and he may agree or disagree with it. He may be 
affected or not affected by it but he is not excited by it and is 
not made suddenly to lose his reason and act in a dangerous, 
harmful way. But when a newspaper gives a false item of news 
through big headlines which rouse passionate feelings, it can 
do a great deal of mischief. If the newspaper gives it a com- 
munal turn, all the logical capacity of the mind stops function- 
ing somehow and illogical anger comes up. Therefore in such 
matters the responsibility of the newspaper becomes very great 
indeed. 

Take the recent happenings in Jabalpur and in some other 
places of jMadhya Pradesh. I am told that some local news- 
l^apers ga\’e utterly perv'erted, distorted and exaggerated 
accounts 5vhich upset the people there. It is wrong of the 
] 2 eople to get upset, but the Jabalpur events show that in an 
atmosphere charged with tension, the right or wrong approach 
of a newspaper can make a great deal of difference. 

I do not mind really if the men and 5vomen of the press 
do not fall in line with my thinking on various political matters 
but I do mind vcia’ much if where they should be among think- 
ing people they are not so. I have put this to you forcibly, 
because I want this sort of thing to end. If a headline or an 
article is such that it creates public disorder in a big way, it 
.should not obviously be tolerated by anyone. It should be the 
duty of responsible newspapers to a\'oid doing such a thing. 
I svant them to go even beyond that. They should create a 
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proper atmosphere in the newspaper world so that such a 
thing cannot happen and that the newspaper editors and others 
responsible will see to it that it does not happen. I hope that 
you will give consideration to this matter. 

Like most things in the world, newspapers are undergoing 
changes. Only recently there was mueh talk in England of 
the gradual absorption of newspapers by some growing 
combines, with the resuit that there are fewer independent 
newspapers left outside the major combines. I still have some 
old-fashioned, nineteenth century ideas about newspapers, and 
I do not like large chains of newspapers or combines 
concentrating on mass circulations and mass indoctidnation. 
I do not think it fits in with my thinking or the old democratic 
conception of society. It is obvious that such concentration 
comes in the way of a free press. This tendency, which is 
.'^cen in most democratic countries, although it has not 
developed ver\' far in India, is on the whole unfortunate and 
undesirable. It perhaps helps in bringing out technically a 
better and a fuller paper. The reader gets his money’s worth 
even in the \veight of paper. But the contents may not be 
very elevating, as with all mass production. 

^Vc arc entering a phase in India when the nc\\spaper- 
rcading public will grow fast. This growth ^\•ill mainly be in 
the language newspapers. Even the English newspapers may 
grow, but not so fast as those in Hindi or Bengali or Gujarati 
or Tamil or Marathi or other languages or such of them as 
are wise enough to adapt themselves to the requirements of 
the public. I say wise enough, because as I have often said, 
the normal Hindi nesvspaper editor is not wise enough yet. 
I refer to the language he uses, which is rather addressed to 
an elite readership ^vhich can understand difficult words and 
phrases. Probably the editor is anxious to show off his 
erudition. Thereby he misses catching that public which wants 
to read and to know but does not quite understand learned 
language. It is that public which is grotving up in India, as 
in every country after a spell of primary compulsory education. 
I should like attention to be paid to such basic matters. 

The newspaper is evolving in such a tvay that nobod}' can 
foresee the future. In the ultimate analysis, its evolution 
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go\'erned very considerably by technological changes. I want 
these changes, and I am sure they will come to India. But 
an apprehension comes into my mind about certain basic 
standards not being maintained. If these basic standards go 
to pieces, then the changes that come will stait on completely 
wrong foundations and lead us perhaps in \’ery wTong 
directions. The responsibility of newspapers and writers in 
newspapers is greater than that of many other people who try 
to mould public opinion. I should like you, therefore, to lay 
stress on the basic aspects and on the constructive side of things 
which are being done. 


CREATION OF THE STATE OF NAGALAND 

A EMOST F.x.\CTLV TWO years ago, I made a statement in the 
House in regard to Nagaland and in regard to a certain 
agreement which had been arrived at with the leaders of the 
Naga Convention. \Vhat we are doing today is in continuation 
of that agreement. The agreement has been acted upon during 
these two years, to the extent it could be. without having an 
amendment of the Constitution. 

We w'ould ha\c had these Bills earlier but for the fact 
that the situation in Nagaland has not been normal, as the 
House knows, and wc wanted it to approach normality before 
we took this step. The Provisional Council of Nagaland which 
was formed as a result of the agreement has been functioning, 
on the whole, with success. .\s they dedred that further steps 
';hould be taken, we thought that the time had come to 
implement fully the agreement of two years ago. 

In effect this House had accepted the basic point which 
these Bills raise, that is, the creation of Nagaland with certain 
powers, apart from the details whieh are given in the Bills. 
\\> have acted upon that acceptance during this period. 

I am happy to be able to move this amendment because 

Statement in Lok Sabha while motina: Bills foi the creation of the State 
of Xag^aland, August 28, 1962 
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it is in continuation of the policy which wc ha\T followed 
throughout in regard to Nagaland, ^\'e have ne\cr relied 
merely on using military forces to deal with the situation there, 
although, unhappily. t\e had to use them because of the 
activities of certain hostile elements. We ha\c always made 
a political approach in order to make these people our friends 
and citizens of India. 

After the transfer of power in 1947. the Naga Hills 
district and the Tuensang district were incorporated in the 
North-East Frontier .\gency, and the\ were included in the 
Sixth Schedule of the Constitution. 

Later, some people in Nagaland area organized armed 
resistance, and more, there was a succession of murders, forcible 
exactions, arson, etc. With great leluetance wc had to take 
military measures or police measures to deal with the situation. 
Our military and police forces and the .A^sam Rifles have had 
an exceedingly difficult time there, in the sense that they had 
to be held back so that innocent people might not suffer. 
Occasionally, some innocent people did suffer. We are sorr\ 
for that. We even took steps to punish those, namely our forces 
who were guilt}, although they might ha\e been innocent!} 
guilty. In spite of all this, the kind of propaganda that 
has been made by Mr. Phizo and some of his lieutenants has 
been quite extraordinary and quite outrageous in its character. 
1 do wish to pay a tribute to the general behaviour of our Army 
and the Assam Rifles in these hills in the face of exceedingly 
difficult circumstances. 

The difficulties increawd. 4'he terrain wa< also \cr} 
difficult. There is a frontier with Burma. The hostile Nagas 
used to retreat to the other side of the frontier where we 
could not follo5v them. Thc\ found shelter there and came 
back when they could. This went on for some time. The 
people of Nagaland became exceedingly wear} of the suffering 
which the} underwent and the exactions which were made 
from them by the hostile elements, and they gathered together 
in a big convention. It was in 1957. The first demand they made 
was that the Naga Hills area and the Tuensang Division should 
be made into a separate unit under the External .Affairs 
Miiiistrv. We acceded to the demand, so that although in 
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theory and constitutionally these areas were still parts of Assam 
State, they were made into a separate unit under the External 
Affairs Ministry, that is, under the Government of India. This 
has continued since then. 

I wish to draw special attention to the fact that this has 
remained a separate unit, because now that it is proposed to 
form the State of Nagaland, it is largely renaming the area 
plus giving some powers. The unit has been separate for 
se\ eral years. It is not being created. It has been separate by 
the decision of Parliament and it has functioned as such. These 
Bills intend to rename it — even the naming has practically 
been done — and to give it certain effect. The separation 
from .\ssam took place in December 1937, and that w'as 
accompanied by a general amnesty for the release of convicts 
and under-trial prisoners responsible for offences against the 
State. 

A second convention of the Naga people was held in 
May 1958. They went to the e.xtent of appointing a liaison 
committee to contact and win over the misguided Nagas in 
support of the convention’s policy of securing the maximum 
autonomy for the areas inhabited by the Nagas in order that 
they could share the responsibilities of the government of 
Nagaland. This effort, however, did not meet with success. 

A third convention was held in Mekokchung in 
October 1958, and this prepared a 16-point memorandum 
for the consideration of the Government. The main demand 
\vas for the constitution of a separate State within the Indian 
Union to be known as Nagaland. A delegation under the 
leadership of Dr. Imkongliba Ao, president of the convention, 
met me two years ago in July 1960. That resulted in the 
agreement to which I referred at the beginning and the matter 
being subsequently placed before Parliament. A Council was 
formed and during the last Uvo years it has been functioning 
as a preliminary to the change-over, and the Go\’ernor, 
although in law he had authority, has acted in accordance with 
the wishes of the Council of the Nagas. 

The House may remember the tragedy when Dr. Imkong- 
liba Ao was shot down by some of the hostiles. That 
indicates the kind of people the hostiles are. They shot down 
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a great leader of the Nagas who himself had at one time 
supported them but had subsequently worked for an 
agreement and for peace and harmony there. 

In the agreement which was arrived at, there was a 
transitional period, as desired by the Naga leaders themselves, 
during which an Interim Body consisting of 45 members 
chosen from the tribes of Nagaland and a Council of not more 
than five members from the Interim Body were to be 
constituted to assist and advise the Governor in the 
administration of Nagaland. These interim arrangements were 
brought into force and have been functioning satisfactorily. 
Elections to the village, range and tribal councils were held 
and the administration of Nagaland has increasingly become 
the responsibility of the representatives of the Naga people 
themselves. 

The State of Nagaland Bill which we are considering 
has certain special provisions. One is that for the time being 
the Governor will have special powers in regard to law and 
order and finance, but as soon as the situation is normal, it 
will not be .so. That can be declared by the President. As for 
finances, the actual income of Nagaland is very little at present. 
It could be more. The Government of India has been spending 
a large sum of money on welfare schemes, and tve thought 
that the Governor should have special powers to see that the 
finances were not misused. The special clauses have been made 
by the Naga leaders. As soon as the situation improves, the 
Ministry which will be in existence in Nagaland will be in 
charge completely. 

The Tuensang Division or District of the State of 
Nagaland has been treated separately. The Tuensang 
representati\'es wanted it to be treated separately and the 
Naga representatives Avho had come to the convention agreed 
to that. This area is somewhat more backward than the other 
two districts of Nagaland. Therefore it has been decided that 
this area will have a Regional Council and the Governor will 
play a little greater part in that area for the first ten years, the 
period being shortened if necessary'. 

It is proposed that the Governor of Nagaland will also 
be the Governor of Assam, or the other way about. The 
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Gox ernor of Assam will be the Governor of Nagaland, but he 
will be there not as Governor of Assam but as Go\-ernor of 
Nagaland. The High Couit of Assam will continue to 
function for Nagaland. 

e do not wish to interfere 5v ith Naga tribal customs and 
tribal 5vays of justice; therefore we have left these tribal laws 
intact. Their tribal councils will deal with them. 

By these Bills we take an important step, that is, we add 
to the number of the autonomous States of the Indian Union. 
The State, for the time being, will ha\c certain restrictions 
on its autonomy ; otherwise, it will be a full State of the Union. 
In course of time, as the situation returns to normality, it will 
have all the other powers of a State of the Indian Union. 
Considering the background of trouble we have had in the 
area, it is a happy consummation that we solve this question 
not purely b\ military means but by this political and friendly 
approach. 


A SPONTANEOUS RESPONSE 

W E AS A nation have been conditioned in a democratic and 
peacctul manner. This conditioning is opposed to the 
type of conditioning which a country like China has had. 
especially in the last dozen \cars or so. Even pre\iouslv for 
,i() r ears. China has been in a sen-^e at war. and it has constantly 
put forward the idea of nar. We har e, on the other hand, 
constantly spoken about peace and rve are, in spite of using 
excited language .sometimes, a peaceful people and rve 
har e pleaded for peace in our orvn country and all over the 
r\orld. A'aturallr that conditioning is different from the 
conditioning rrhich China has had. Having so conditioned 
their people, the Chinese Government can turn the people's 
thinking in any direction they choose. 

Democratic countries cannot normally behave like this. 

From speech in R.njva Sabha duiinor debate on the le.nlution on Chinese 
aggression, November 9. 1969 
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In India wc have to face the new situation against a back- 
oround of democratic freedoms. To some extent, these 
freedoms have to be limited. There is the Defence of India 
Ordinance which is not functioning wholly as it is meant to. 
\\T do not like to enforce c\ en the Defence of India Ordinanci' 
unless rve are forced to do it. At the moment we are inhibited 
in acting, even in regard to .stopping a man from writing or 
publishing something. But in China there is a completely 
regimented apparatus controlling private life and public life. 
That ma> be helpful in a war effort, but I do not think it is 
helpful ultimately. 

I do think that a tlemocratic background is ultimateh the 
stronger of the two. \'ou ha\e had a glimp.se of such strength 
c\ en in the last two or three weeks in India in the wonderful 
response which \\e ha\e had from our people. That is not a 
legimcnted response. That is a spontaneous response which 
has come out of the people's minds and hearts. It docs show 
that our fifteen-year-old democracy has taken roots in the 
people. ff'he\ may Cjuarrel with each other and make all kinds 
of demands, but when they see that then' is a danger to their 
democratic .set-up. the\ respond in the manner in which the\ 
haw done. That is a \ er\ healthy sign. That is a \ery hopeful 
sign which has heartened ail of us. 

.So I do think that the democratic apparatus is ultimately 
good e\en from the jroint of view of war. provided the 
apparatus and exerything el'C is not swept away at the first 
rush. \Ve can be sure that it will not be swept away. There- 
fore. it becomes a question of utilizing people's enthusiasm in 
a democratic manner x\ith such limitations as war imposes 
upon us and directing it to defend the country. W'c haw to 
think from a long-term view. It should not be a case of losing 
our breath too soon. ^Ve max have to run long, long distance'-, 
and xve have to carrx on xvith determination and xxith fortitude 
for a long, long time. 
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1 AM NOT a preacher. Nevertheless I should like to take a 
text for my address, a well-known Biblical text : 

For unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance; but from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath. 

I am quoting this to draw your attention to certain basic trends 
in societies as they exist today. 

Economically considered, there are three groups of 
countries. First, there are those nations which are very 
prosperous and which have solved the problems of produc- 
tion and generally the problems of a Welfare State. ,Among 
these nations are the United States of America, Canada, some 
countries of Western Europe, Australia and Nerv Zealand. The 
Soviet Union can certainly be included in that category, though 
not perhaps to the same extent. To some extent Japan might 
also be included in that group, though not quite at the same 
level. Secondly, there are a number of countries which may be 
called the middle countries. Thirdly, we have a vast number 
of countries which are called the under-developed countries 
where standards of living are terribly low. 

If we look at the past ten or twelve years since the war 
when there has been a new consciousness about dealing with 
the problems of under-developed countries, we find that the 
gap between the developed countries and the under-developed 
countries has become larger and larger. Those that have 
have had more given to them. And those that did not have 
ha\’e fallen back or. e\'en if they have improved very slightlv, 
the gap has become larger. In other words, the developed 
country has developed the capacity for greater growth and 

From speech at the golden jubilee of the Indian Merchants' Chamber, 
Bombay, Februaiy 3, 1958 
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progress, while the under-developed country struggles hard 
and makes good in a small way. 

W'e find the same trend within a nation. The more 
developed region in a country tends to grow faster. The less 
de\'eloped region either does not grow at all or grows at a 
.snail’s pace. 

The person who is poor cannot, because he is poo!'. woik 
hard and efficiently and therefore his capacity to work 
becomes less and less. Poverty pulls him back and he does 
not make progress. On the other hand, the person who enjoys 
good health, good education and good surroundings increases 
his capacity for work and produces more and more. The result 
ij that so far as normal economic forces at work arc concerned, 
they tend constantly to widen the gap between the well-to-do 
and those ^vho are not well-to-do. This applies to countric.s 
as to indi\ iduals. The blind forces of the market are alwav' 
widening the gap, whether they operate internationally or 
nationally or regionally. 

This deeply concerns us. We are struggling to get out of 
the morass of poverty, and to reach the stage of what is called 
"the take-off” into sustained economic growth. We want to 
cross the barrier of poverty and reach the stage where growth 
becomes rclath'ely spontaneous. The under-de\ clopcd country 
is on this side of the barrier. There arc certain cumulative 
processes at work which, in a developed country, tend to 
encourage its growth further and further and which, in an 
under-developed country, pull it back all the time. The poor 
becomes poorer. Poverty becomes its own curse. It repeats 
itself. Under-development repeats itself. 

The development of modern nations of the Western 
world took place at a time when democracy as we know it today 
did not exist. The pressures from the people did not come to 
the surface. When people are politically conscious they make 
demands. The common mass of humanity does not agree to 
bear the co.^t of progress at the cost of its own starvation. A 
\ ery em.inent observer said that if democracy as England has 
today had existed in England at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the growth of British industry would not 
ha\c taken place or would have taken place at a \erv slow 
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pace. In India we have full-blooded democracy and side b> 
side w e have all the unhappy brood of poverty. It is frightfully 
difficult to add to the burden of that vast humanity in India 
in order to secure the savings that progress requires. This could 
have been done in a State where democracy did not function 
in full measure. So we come back to the basic oroblem of 
cumulative forces dragging down the under-de\’eloped country 
and widening the gap. How are we to reduce the gap? 
Basically, the gap becomes less by State intervention. If rve 
leave it to the blind forces of the market, it does not grow 
less but becomes larger. 

Private enterprise is a good thing. But prix ate enterprise 
at it was known in the nineteenth century is dead or ought to 
be dead. It is not a question of the merit or demerit of an 
indix idual. VX'e have to take note of the spirit of the age. We 
ha\ e to face the particular problem of breaking through those 
tendencies which make a poor country poorer. If left to 
normal forces under the capitalist sxstcm. there is no doubt 
at all that the poor will get poorer and a handful of the rich 
richer. It is true that the State will intervene. From the riches 
of the rich it will proxide the poor with education, health, 
housing and other amenities. Bur such interference does not 
solx e the basic difficulty of a system which x\ idens the gap. 

Planning is essentially a process xvhereby xve stop those 
cuniulatixc forces at xx'ork xvhich make the poor poorer, and 
start a nexv series of cumulatix'e forces xvhich make them get 
oxer that difficulty. ^Ve haxe to plan at both ends. ^V^e haxe 
to stop the cumulative force' xvhich make the rich richer and 
we haxe to start the cumulatixe forces xxhich enable the poor 
to get over the barrier of pox'erty. In Russia this was done, 
but at a terrific cost in human suffering. The problem xvhich 
we hax e to face is how to cross the barrier of poverty xvithout 
paying that terrible cost and xvithout infringing individual 
freedom. 

India is an under-dexeloped countn', considering its xast 
potential. At the same time, it is probably more dex’eloped 
than most of the undex'eloped countries. Its economy is gain- 
ing an element of dynamism, xvhich is a prelude to the next 
stage of self-growth. 
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\v e are of course being helped by other countries. \\ c 
hax'C received help from the United States, from Germany 
and the Soviet Union. And we are grateful. Help from other 
countries is useful, and in their own time all the great countries 
of the world ha\e been hel]}ed. For a hundred years the 
United States of .\merica was the place for investment of 
British and other capital. There is nothing disparaging about 
it. But the point I wish to make is that we should not develop 
a mentalitv of relying on outside help all the time. In the 
ultimate analysis we must reh' on oursehes for technology as 
well as money. Money is important, but human beings are 
much more important. 

Obviously our resources at present are limited. Since 
they arc limited, they must be applied to the right things. If 
they arc applied to the secondary articles, the primarx articles 
will suffer. Planning therefore should be for primary articles. 
If wc want to industrialize, we will have to produce the 
machines that will industrialize the countiy. ^Vc cannot 
industrialize ourselves to any great extent by getting machinery 
from abroad. That is how iron and steel and power become 
basic. W'c arc concentrating, therefore, on steel production at 
a great cost. We are building three major .steel plants and 
doubling a fourth one. So we realh ha\e four plants. .\n 
eminent German engineer was telling me at Rourkcla that 
he did not know of an\’ country which had the courage to 
start four plants like thc.se simultaneously. Still we have done 
that. .\nd when people say. “You have been over-ambitious 
in regard to the Second Five Year Plan”. I will reply that we 
propose to be over-ambitious every time. It is that outlook 
that wc wish to produce in the country, not the outlook of 
caution and of creeping along slowly. For the stakes are high. 
Wc dare not go slow — for wc may fail completely by going 
slow. 
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THE BASIC APPROACH 


W E HAVE MANY grave inteiTial problems to face. But a 
consideration of these internal problems ine\’itably leads 
to a wider range of thought. Unle.s.s we have some clarity of 
\ ision or. at any rate, are clear as to the questions posed to 
us, we shall not get out of the confusion that afflicts the world 
today. I do not pretend to ha\-e that clarity of thinking or 
to ha\e any answers to our major questions. All I can say. 
in all humilitx, is that I am constantly thinking about these 
questions. In a sense I might say that I rather emy those 
who have got fixed ideas and therefore need not take the 
trouble to look deeper into the problems of today. Whether 
it is from the point of \iew of some religion or ideolog}'. they 
are not troubled with the mental conflicts which are always 
the accompaniment of the great ages of transition. 

.-\nd yet, e\ en though it may be more comfortable to have 
fixed ideas and be complacent, .surely that is not to be com- 
mended because that can only lead to stagnation and decay. 
The basic fact of today is the tremendous pace of change in 
human life. In my own life I have seen amazing changes, 
and I am sure that in the coui'se of the life of the next genera- 
tion these changes will be even greater, if humanity is not 
overwhelmed and annihilated bv an atomic war. 

Nothing is so remarkable as the progressh'e conquest or 
understanding of the physical world by the mind of man coday. 
and this process is continuing at a terrific pace. Man need no 
longer be a victim of external circumstances, at any rate to 
a \cry large extent. While there has been this conquest of 
external conditions, there is at the same time the strange 
spectacle of a lack of moral fibre and of self-control in man as 
a whole. Conquering the physical ^vorld. he fails to conquer 
himself. 

That is the tragic paradox of this atomic and sputnik age. 
The fact that nuclear tests continue, even though it is well 
recognized that the\ are very harmful in the present and in 
the future, and the fact that all kinds of weapons of mass 

A note published in .t I C.C Economic Reciezv, Xcw Delhi, .Ausust 15, 1958 
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destruction arc being produced and piled up, c\ en though it is 
universally recognized that their use may well exterminate 
the human race, bring out this paradox uith startling clarity. 
Science is advancing far beyond the comprehension of a ven 
great part of the human race and posing problems which most 
of us are incapable of understanding, much less of .solving. 
Hence the inner conflict and tumult of our time. On the one 
.side, there is this great and overpowering progress in science 
and technology and of their manifold conH'quences ; on the 
other, a certain mental e.xhau.stion of civilization itself. 

Religion comes into conflict with rationalism. The 
disciplines of religion and .social usage fade away without 
gi\ing place to other disciplines, moral or spiritual. Religion 
as practised cither deals with matters rather unrelated to 
our normal lives and thus adopts an ivory-tower attitude or 
is allied to certain social usages which do not fit in with the 
present age. Rationalism, on the other hand, with all its 
\irtucs. somehow appears to deal with the surface of things, 
without uncosering the inner core. Science itself has arrived 
at a stage when \’ast new possibilities and mysteries loom ahead. 
Matter and energy and spirit seem to overlap. 

In the ancient days life was simple and more in contact 
ivith nature. \ow it becomes more and more complex and 
more and more hurried. 5vithout time for reflection or even 
for questioning. Scientific developments have produced an 
enormous surplus of power and energy which are often used 
for wrong purposes. 

The old question still fates us. as it has faced humanitv 
for ages past : what is the meaning of life? The old days of 
faith do not appear to be adequate, unless thev can answei- 
the questions of todat . In a changing \\ orld. living should be 
a continuous adjastment to the changes and happenings. It 
is the lack of this adjustment that creates conflicts. 

The old civilizations, with the many virtues that thev 
possess, have ob\’iously pro\ed inadequate. The new Western 
civilization with all its triumphs and achievements and also 
with its atomic bombs also appears inadequate and therefore 
the feeling grows that there is something wrong with our 
cisilization. Indeed, essentialh our problems are those of 
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ci\'ilization itself. Religion gave a certain moral and spiritual 
discipline; it also tried to perpetuate superstition and social 
usages. Those superstitions and social usages enmeshed 
and overwhelmed the real spirit of religion. Disillusionment 
followed. 

Communism comes in the wake of this disillusion- 
ment and offers some kind of faith and some kind of discipline. 
To some extent it fills a vacuum. It succeeds in some measure 
by giving a content to man’s life. But in spite of its apparent 
success, it fails partly because of its rigidity but, even more 
so, because it ignores certain essential needs of human nature. 

There is much talk in communism of the contradictions 
of capitalist society and there is truth in that analysis. But 
we see the growing contradictions within the rigid frame- 
work of communism itself. Its suppression of individual 
freedom brings about powerful reactions. Its contempt for 
what might be called the mdral and spiritual side of life not 
only ignores something that is basic in man but also deprives 
human behaviour of standards and values. Its unfortunate 
association with violence encourages a certain evil tendency 
in human beings. 

I hax'e the greatest admiration for many of the achieve- 
ments of the So\ iet Union. Among these great achievements 
is the value attached to the child and the common man. Their 
svstems of education and health are probably the best in the 
world. But it is said, and rightly, that there is .suppression of 
indi\’idual freedom there. And yet the spread of education in 
all its forms is itself a tremendous liberating force which 
ultimately will not tolerate that suppression of freedom. This 
again is another contradiction. Unfortunately, communism 
became too closeh' a.ssociated with the necessity for \iolencc 
and thus the idea which it placed before the world became a 
tainted one. Means distorted ends. We see the powerful 
influence of wrong means and methods. 

Communi.sm charges the capitalist structure of society 
\vith being based on \ iolencc and class conflict. I think this is 
essential!) correct, though the capitalist structure itself has 
undergone and is continually undergoing a change because of 
democratic and other struggles. The question is how to 
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get rid of inequality and ha\e a classless society with cf|ual 
op])ortunitics for all. Can this be achieved through methods of 
violence, or can it be possible to bring about the changes 
through peaceful methods.' Communism has definitely allied 
itself to the approach of \ iolcncc. Even if it does not indulge 
normally in physical \ iolence, its language is of violence, its 
thought is violent and it does not seek to change by persuasion 
or peaceful democratic pressures, but by coercion and indeed 
by destruction and e.xtcrmination. Fascism has all these evil 
aspects of violence and extcimination in their grossest forms 
and, at the same time, has no acceptable ideal. 

This is completely opposed to the peaceful approach 
which Gandhiji taught us. Communists as well as anti- 
communists both .seem to imagine that a principle can be 
stoutly defended only by language of violence and by con- 
demning those who do not accept it. For both of them there 
are no shades, there is onl\- black or white. That is the old 
approach of the bigoted a.spects of .some religions. It is not 
the approach of tolerance of feeling that perhaps others might 
ha\’e some share of the truth also. Speaking for myself, 1 find 
this approach Ns holly un.scientific. unreasonable and uncivilized 
whether it is applied in the realm of religion or economic 
theory or an\ thing else. I prefer the old pagan approach of 
tolerance, apart from its religious aspects. But whatever we 
may think about it. we have arrived at a .stage in the modern 
world when an attempt at forcible imposition of ideas on any 
large section of people is bound ultimately to fail. In present 
circumstances this will lead to war and tremendous destruc- 
tion. There will be no \’ictory, only defeat for everyone. We 
have seen in the last year or two that it is not eas\' 
e\en for great powers to reintroduce colonial control o\er 
territories which have recently become independent. That was 
exemplified by the Suez incident in 1956. .\lso what happened 
in Hungary demon.strated that the desire for national freedom 
is even stronger than any ideology and cannot ultimately be 
suppressed. What hapfjened in Hungary was not essentially 
a conflict between communism and anti-communism. It 
represented nationalism stri\ing for freedom from foreign 
control. 
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Thus violence cannot possibly lead today to a solution 
of any major problem because violence has become much too 
terrible and destructive. The moral approach to the question 
has now been porvcrfully reinforced by the practical aspect. 

If the soeiety which we aim at cannot be brought about 
by big-scale violence, will small-scale violence help? Surely 
not, parth because that itself may lead to a big-scale violence 
and partly because it produces an atmosphere of conflict and 
of disruption. It is absurd to imagine that in a confliet the 
socially progressive forces are bound to win. In Germany both 
the Comnrunist Party and the Social Democratic Party were 
swept aw'ay by Hitler. This may well happen in other countries 
too. In India any appeal to violence is partieularly dangerous 
beeause of its inherent disruptive character. The basic thing. 
I believe, is that wrong means will not lead to right results and 
that is no longer merely an ethical doctrine but a practical 
proposition. 

Some of us have been discussing this general background 
and. more especially, conditions in India. It is often said that 
there is a sense of frustration and depression in India and the 
old buoyancy of spirit is not to be found at a time when 
enthusiasm and hard work are most needed. This is not in 
evidence merely in our country. It is in a sense a world 
phenomenon. An old and valued colleague said that this is 
due to our not having a philosophy of life, and indeed the 
world also is suffering from this lack of a philosophical 
approach. In our efforts to ensure the material pro.speiity of 
the country we have not paid any attention to the spiritual 
element in human nature. Therefore in order to give the 
individual and the nation a sense of purpose, something to liv'e 
for and if necessary to die for. we have to revive .^ome 
philosophy of life and giv'c, in the wider sense of the word, 
.1 spiritual background to our thinking. 

^Ve talk of a Welfare State and of democraev and 
socialism. These are good concepts but they hardly convey 
a clear and unambiguous meaning. Then the question arises 
as to what our ultimate objective should be. Democraev and 
socialism arc means to an end. not the end itself. We talk of 
the good of society. Is this something apart from and 
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transcending the good of the indi\iduals composing it? If the 
indh'idual is ignored and sacrificed for what is considered 
the good of the society, is that the right objective to ha\c.' 

It is agreed that th<' individual should not he no 
sacrificed and indeed that real social progres> will come onh 
when opportunity is gix en to the individual to dex elop, provided 
the induidual is not a selected group but comprises the whole 
community. The touchstone, therefore, should be how lai an\ 
political or social theorx enables the indixidual to rise abox'c 
his petty self and thus think in terms of the good of all. The 
law of life should not be competition or acquisith cness but co- 
operation, the good of each contributing to the good of all. In 
such a societx- the emphasis will be on duties, not on rights; 
the rights will follow the performance of the duties. We have 
to give a new direction to education and cxolvc a new type 
of humanity. 

This argument leads to the old Vedantic conception that 
everything, whether sentient or in.senticm. finds a place 
in the organic whole : that everything has a spark of 
what might be called the divine impulse or the basic energx 
or life force which petAades the L’niverse. This leads to 
metaphysical regions which tend to take us away from the 
problems of life which face us. I suppo.se that any line of 
thought sufficiently pursued leads us in some measure to 
metaphysics. Even science today is almost on the verge of all 
manner of imponderables. I do not propose to discuss these 
metaphysical aspects, but this xery argument indicates hoxv the 
mind .searches for something basic underlying the phxsical 
world. If xve really believed in this all perxading concept of 
the principle of life, it might help us to get rid of some of otu' 
narroxvness of race, caste or class and make us more tolerant 
and understanding in our approaches to life's problems. 

But obx iously it docs not solx e anx of these problems and, 
largely, xve remain where xve xver<-. In India we talk of the 
Welfare .State and socialism. In a sense, cx ery country, whethei 
it is capitalist, socialist or communist, accepts the ideal of the 
Welfare State. Capitalism, in a fexv countries at least, has 
achiex'ed this common xvelfare to a xeiy large extent, though 
it has far from solved its own problems and there is a basic 
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lack of something vital. Capitalism allied to democracy has 
undoubtedly toned do^vn many of its c\’ils and in fact is dilTcrent 
now from what it was a generation or two ago. In industrially 
advanced countries there has been a continuous and steady 
upward trend of economic derelopmcnt. Even the terrible 
losses of world war have not prev^ented this trend in so far 
as the highly dex eloped countries are concerned. Further, this 
economic de\’elopment has spread, though in varying degrees, 
to all classes. This does not apply to countries which are not 
industrially developed. Indeed in these countries the struggle 
for development is very difficult and sometimes, in spite of 
efforts, not only do economic inequalities remain but tend to 
become worse. Normally speaking, it may be said that the 
forces of a capitalist society, if left unchecked, tend to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer and thus increase the gap 
between them. This applies to countries as well as groups or 
regions or classes within the countries. Various democratic 
processes interfere wdth these normal trends. Capitalism itself 
has therefore developed some socialistic features even though 
its major aspects remain. 

Socialism of course deliberately wants to interfere with 
the noi mal processes and thus not only adds to the productive 
forces but lessens inequalities. 

What is socialism? It is difficult to give a precise answer 
and there are innumerable definitions of it. Some people 
probably think of socialism vaguely as something which 
does good and which aims at equality. That does not take us 
very far. Socialism is basically a different approach from that 
of capitalism, though I think it is true that the wide gap 
between them tends to lessen because many of the ideas of 
socialism are gradually being incorporated in the capitalist 
structure. Socialism is after all not only a ^\ay of life but a 
certain scientific approach to social and economic problems. 
If socialism is introduced in a backward and under-de\ cloped 
country, it does not suddenly make it any less backwaid. In 
fact we then have a backward and poverty-stricken socialism. 

Unfortunately many of the political aspects of communism 
ha\'e tended to distort our vision of socialism. Also the 
technique of struggle evolved by communism has given violence 
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a predominant part. Socialism should therefore be considen'd 
apart from these jiolitical elements or the inevitabilit) of 
violence. It tells tis that the general character of .social, political 
and intellectual lile in a .society is governed by its productixe 
resources. As those produetixe resources change and dex elop, 
the life and thinking of the community changes. 

Imperialism or colonialism suppres.sed and suppresses the 
progressix'c social forces. Inevitably it aligns itself xvith certain 
privileged groups or classes because it is interested in pieserx'- 
ing the social and economic status quo. Even after a country 
has become independent, it may continue to be economically 
dependent on other countries. This kind of thing is 
euphemistically called having close cultural and economic ties. 

Wc discuss sometimes the self-sufficiency of the village. 
This should not be mi.xed up xvith the idea of decentralization 
though it may be a part of it. While decentralization is desir- 
able to the largest po.^.sible e.xtent. if it leads to old and rather 
primitixe methods of production, it simply means that xve 
do not utilize modern methods which have brought great 
material advance to .some countries of the \Vest. That is, xve 
remain poor and, what is more, tend to become poorer because 
of the pressure of an increasing population. I do not see any 
xvay out of the vicious circle of poverty except by utilizing the 
nexv sources of poxx er xvhich '■cicnce has placed at our dis]rosal. 
Being poor, xxc hax c no surplus to inxest and xve sink loxver 
and loxver. 

Wc have to break through thi'' barrier b\ profiting bx the 
new sources of poxver and modern tcchniciues. But in doing 
so. we .should not forget the basic human clement and the fact 
that our objcctixc is indix idual irnproxement and the lc.ssening 
of inec|ualitics; and xve must not forget the ethical and spiritual 
aspects of life xvhich are ultimately the basis of culture and 
civilization and have given some meaning to life. 

It has to be remembered that it is not by some magic 
adoption of socialist or capitalist method that poverty suddenly 
leads to riches. The only xvay is through hard xvork and increas- 
ing the productivity of the nation and organizing an ecjuitable 
distiibution of its products. It is a lengthy and difficult process. 
In a poorlx dex’elopcd country, the capitalist method offers 
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HO chance. It is only through a planned approach on socialistic 
lines that steady progress can be attained though e\cn that 
will take time. As this process continues, the texture of our 
life and thinking gradually changes. 

Planning is essential because otherwise we wa.ste our 
resources which arc \-ery limited. Planning does not mean 
a collection of projects or schemes but a thought-out approach 
of how to strengthen the base and pace of progress .so that 
the community advances on all fronts. In India we have a 
terrible problem of extreme poverty in certain large regions, 
apart from the general poverty of the country. We hav e always 
a difficult choice before us: w'hether to concentrate on produc- 
tion by itself in selected and favourable areas, thus for the 
moment rather ignoring the poor areas, or try to develop the 
backward areas at the same time so as to lessen the inequalities 
between regions. A balance has to be struck and an integrated 
national plan evoKcd. A national plan need not and indeed 
should not ha\'e rigidity. It need not be based on any dogma 
but should rather take the existing facts into consideration. 
It may and, I think in present day India, it should encourage 
prh’ate enterprise in many fields though even that private 
enterprise must necessarily fit in with the national plan and 
ha\e such controls as are considered necessary. 

Land reforms ha\ e a peculiar significance because w ithout 
them, more especially in a highly congested countiA like India, 
there can be no radical improcement in productivity in 
.igriculturc. But the main object of land reforms i.s a deeper 
one. They arc meant to break up the old class structure of 
a society that is stagnant. 

\\\: want social .securitv, but we have to recognize that 
social security comes only wfficn a certain stage of development 
has been reached. Otherwise we shall ha\c neither social 
securit\ nor any dec elopment. 

It is clear that in the final analysis it is the qualits of the 
human beings that counts. It is man \vho builds up the wealth 
of a nation as w ell as its cultural progress. Hence education and 
health are of high impoitance so as to produce that t|i;ality 
in the human beings. We have to suffer here also from the 
lack of resources, but still we have to remember ahvays that 
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it is right education and good health that will lay the founda- 
tion for economic as ivell as cultural and spiritual progress. 

A national plan has thus both a short-term objective and 
a long-term objective. The long-term objective gives a true 
perspective. Without it short-term planning is of little ax’ail 
and will lead us into blind alleys. Planning will always be 
perspecti\ e planning and will be hard in \ iew of the physical 
achievements for which we strive. In other words, it has to 
be physical planning, though it is obviously limited and condi- 
tioned bv financial resources and economic conditions. 

The problems which India faces arc to some extent com- 
mon to other countries, but we have new problems for which 
there arc no parallels or historical precedents elsewhere. What 
has happened in the past in the industrially advanced countries 
has little bearing on us today. As a matter of fact, the countries 
that are advanced today were economicalh- better off than 
India today, in terms of per capita income, before their 
industrialization began. Western economics, therefore, though 
helpful, have little bearing on our pre.sent-day problems. So 
also have Marxist economics which arc in many ways out of 
date even though they throw a con.siderable light on economic 
processes. We have thus to do our own thinking, profiting by 
the example of others, but essentially trying to find a path for 
ourselves suited to our owai conditions. 

In considering these economic aspects of our problems, 
we ha\'e always to remember the basic approach of peaceful 
means; and perhaps we might also keep in \iew the old 
Vedantic ideal of the life force which is the inner base of everv- 
thing that exists. 
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'^HERE IS A curious argument raised sometimes that planning 

involves ine\itably a measure of regimentation' and 
compulsion and is opposed to democracy, and that planning 
and democracy cannot therefore go together. The next stage of 
that argument is that democracy must necessarily be allied to 
private enterprise and that public enterprise except within 
very definite limits is opposed to democracy. So it is thought 
that an essential condition of democracy is that the State should 
not interfere with the normal course of economic c\ents. 

If one thing is clear by looking at history, especially of the 
last 50 years or so, it is that the normal, unrestrained forces of 
the market lead to growing differences. This is of course part 
of the socialist analysis. The trends which are normally at work 
in the market arc not allowed free play today. Even in the 
most adxanced capitalist countries they are not allowed free 
play and checks are introduced. One check is a democratically 
elected Parliament. Adult franchise is an adequate check. 
Parliamentary legislation, whether of capitalist or other 
countries, is a check on the normal trends of market growth. 
Other checks may be organizations like trade unions which 
try to prevent a drift in certain directions. Yet the curious 
argument is advanced that planning is opposed to the essential 
freedom of man. 

I am mentioning this because there has lately been a 
sudden emergence of such an attitude amongst certain circles 
in India. Democracy is supposed to be in peril at the hands 
of socialism. The National Development Council talks about 
the wholesale trade in rice being conducted by the State. This 
is supposed to be a deep fissure in the system of private enter- 
prise controlling the economy. As a matter of fact it is a small 
dent, which has nothing to do with socialism. A hundred per 
cent capitalist country would do the same thing. Situated as 
India is, food distribution and food prices are \'itally important 
and State trading in food is an inevitable thing to be done. 
It is surprising to me how anv intelligent person can oppose it. 

From_ inaueur.^! address to the second All-India Conference of Planning 
Foiums, New Delhi, December 20, 1958 
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I do not think even the N.D.C.'s proposal for co-operatives was 
\ ery kindly looked at. Co-operatives are all very good in their 
proper place, but let them not encroach on the preser\es and 
domains reserved for private enterprise! 

Recently two committees were appointed by the All- India 
Congress Committee, one dealing with agricultural production 
and land reform, and the other with the Third Five Year Plan. 
The agricultural committee has presented a report which 
will be considered by the Congress session at Nagpur. The 
other committee appointed sub-committees on important 
aspects of planning. The sul; itance of the agricultural 
committee's report has again not found favour with the 
defenders of freedom in India, and they are surprised and 
dismayed to see that the other committee on planning should 
appoint sub-committees. It really passes one's comprehension 
in what world some people in India arc living. They do not 
realize the forces at work in India and the demands of the 
situation. Above all. they do not realize the working of men's 
minds in India. I begin to think these criticisms indicate that 
we have done something worth-while to induce such criticisms. 

There is a regular campaign of running down the public 
sector. I am all for the fullest criticism of the public sector 
because we want to live in the sun. In the huge public sector 
undertakings difficulties arise. Let us try to solve these 
difficulties. I feel that the criticism of the public sector is 
rather associated with the dislike and fear of what the critics 
think is happening, namely a definite direction and turn being 
given to our planning. 

I have wondered why the intellectuals of India who 
might be said to be representing cdueational institutions ha\e 
not played an adequate part in the major tasks connected 
with our planning. The output from the Indian universities 
of really worth-while books containing the new thinking is 
pitifully low. We have some very fine economists. Lately I 
find that the economists arc beginning to shoulder their 
responsibilities a little more, and I am glad of that. Indeed 
the way these planning forums are progressing indicates that, 
and that is one of the chief reasons whv I w elcome the foiums. 
Particulaiiv at the present moment when there is a certain 
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clash of ideas- it is necessary that the intellectuals should 
come in, even more than politicians, to attempt to clarify by 
quiet, dispassionate discussions amongst themselves, in 
public, with others, and in their books and articles so as to 
educate not onh’ their own students but the general public. 
For planning requires widespread understanding in order to 
link together millions and millions of people in a common task. 

We hav'e started thinking about the Third Plan. We are 
deliberately spreading out our net wide for thought and for 
co-operation, and the intellectuals are not the persons who 
should merely be passive fish to be caught in the net. Indeed 
they should constitute themselves the fishermen who throw 
the nets to catch people’s ideas in order to discuss them and 
influence them and thereby make this question of how our 
country is going to progress one of the \ital issues in people’s 
minds. At the present stage we have to try our utmost to shake 
the people out of their mental lethargy. 

The world is changing rapidly and yet the people stick 
to the old grooves of thinking. There is the danger of the 
.static attitude breaking out into anarchy of thought and action. 
It is here that the trained people, professors and intellectuals, 
come in to help in guiding the dynamic urges of the new age. 


PLANNING AND POPULATION GROWTH 

MERE FAt;T of this international conference being held 
in Delhi will focus the attention of the country on this 
important subject. We are in the middle of the Second Five 
Year Plan and after t\N o years or .so our Third Plan will begin. 

The very first thing which we have to consider in regard 
to the Third Plan is what will be the population for which we 
are planning. We have to consider how much food, clothing, 
housing and so many other things they will require. -\s soon 
as we consider this, we come up against the physical objec- 

Froni inaueural addicss to thi- Mxth Intii n.ttionai Confcieiu'' on Planned 
Paienthood. .\ew Delhi, Februan 14, 1959 
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fives which we haxe to attain and their relation to the popula- 
tion of India. ^Ve have to come to grips with this problem 
of population. It does not become some kind of a theoretical 
concept. W'c has e to plan in terms of food, clothing, housing, 
education, health, work, etc,, and we realize that some kind of 
limitation of the rapidlv growing population becomes an 
urgent matter for us. 

It was for this reason that we were dii\en to consider 
this question of familv planning as a part of national planning. 
Av ^oon as our Planning Commi.s.sion began working a few 
\ears ago. it considered this matter and made it an integral 
part of our planning. 

It is a matter of some gratihcation that the (iovernment 
of India is the onl\ Goxcrnment which has. officially as a 
Govemment. taken up this matter. I know that many other 
(lOvernments deal with this problem and have perhaps done 
much more work in this field, but for some reason or other 
they have not adopted family planning as an official policy. 
Our approach to this que.stion is not, if I may use the expres- 
sion. a purdah approach. .At the same time, wc realize the 
difficulties of the problem. It does not matter how far you 
go and how much vou succeed in et olving feasible, simple and 
cheap methods of birth-control if the hundreds of millions of 
our people do not make good in other ways, economically and 
educationally. In order to achieve widespread success, family 
planning has to go hand in hand with the general economic 
and social advance in the country. 

Dr. K. R. V. Rao said that there should be individual 
approach to a problem like this. Basicalh he is right. There 
has to be a collectise as well a', an indixidual approach. If 
educational standards in the countiA go up. the problem 
becomes simpler. It the general living and ('conomic conditionN 
improve, it becomes simpler again. This fact should be 
appreciated because then the movement of family planning 
become-, a parr of the larger movement for raising the standard 
nf li\ ing of the people. I believe that unless the question i-, 
aNsociated with that conception, the advance in family plan- 
ning u ill not be too rapid. 

I read in some book some \ears ago that the rate of the 
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growth of population is the highest among the poorer sections 
of the community. That means that the higher standards 
which come in a variety of ways help towards lessening the 
rate of the growth of population. This leads to an intimate 
connection between family limitation and a higher standard 
of living, of education, etc. The more education spreads even 
at primary and secondai }' levels, the more it becomes easy to 
deal with the people in such a matter. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary thing which is happening 
in India today is the spread of education. And the most 
important aspect of this spread of education is the spread of 
education among girls. That is even now powerfully affecting 
the home life of our people because home life is affected more 
by the women than by the men. I do not know if this 
particular aspect of change in the Indian home which is 
coming about through the girls who have gone through high 
school or college education is being appreciated fully. It is 
these girls who are likely to change the living habits of our 
people and will probably succeed in carrying this message of 
family planning farther than some of our official workers. 

Let us remember that all the technical facilities which 
might be offered will fail unless the ground is prepared for 
them by educational ad\ance and general economic advance 
of the people. Therefore the most vital thing in India is for 
us to ad\ance on the economic and social fronts. If in our 
eagerness for family planning we ignore this major aspect 
of economic ad\ ance or educational acK ancc. we will be build- 
ing on wholly insecure foundations. For economic and educa- 
tional progress is the only foundation on 5\hich 5ve can have 
any effective progress in regard to family planning. 

The real problem of India lies in the villages. The city 
folk cannot easily adjust themselves to thinking in terms of 
\illage conditions, but unless thev do that they will not go 
ver\' far in affecting or influencing the village. I address large 
rural audiences from time to time and almost alwa\s I speak 
of family planning to them. It is interesting to watch their 
reactions. Their reactions are odd; to some extent they are 
even amused. There is general laughter in the audience when- 
ever I refer to this matter and there is a certain shyness. But 
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the people are slowly getting over that stage and an apprecia- 
tion that this is a matter worth considering is coming to them. 
This creates a slightly more favourable atmosphere which has 
to be followed up. The favourable atmosphei'e is of great 
importance. 


THREE BASIC INSTirCTIONS 

A t Avadi the Indian National Congress took a decision to 
have as its objective a Socialist Pattern of Society. The 
Congress had always thought in terms of some socialistic 
pattern, but at A\ adi it formally accepted that and put it in its 
creed. Later it adopted the ideal of a Socialist Co-operative 
Commonwealth. That was a step forward. 

At the last session of the Congress at Nagpur three months 
ago, ^ve took another step which was in line with Avadi and 
\vhich took us some more distance forward. 

At Nagpur the Congress passed two important resolu- 
tions. One ^v•as about planning, specially the Third Five Year 
Plan. The other resolution was about our land organization, 
panchayats and co-operatives. 

Over 80 per cent of our people live in the villages. India is 
poor because the villages of India are poor. India will be rich 
if the villages of India are rich. Therefore the basic problem 
of India is to remove the poverty from the Indian villages. 
Some years ago we abolished the zamindari and the jagirdari 
systems in \arious parts of India, because the villages of 
India could not prosper under a semi-feudal system of land 
ownership. This is not enough. We have to go ahead further. 
I'hc Nagpur resolution on land and agriculture told us along 
what lines we should go. 

In regard to land, the Nagpur resolution laid stress on 
three things. Firstly, each village .should have a semi- 
autonomous panchayat. It should have a co-operative. It 
should have a school. 


From speech nt Madurai. April 15, 1959 
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The resolution said that the panchayats should be given 
greater power. For we want the villager to have a measure 
of real Swaraj in his own village. He should have power and 
not have to refer everything to big officials. We do not want 
the officials to interfere too much in the life of the village. We 
want to build Swaraj right from the village up. 

Secondly, the Nagpur Congress said that every village 
should have a co-operative and that groups of villages should 
form unions of co-operatives. The Congress constitution has 
stated as its objective the establishment of a Socialist Co- 
operative Commonwealth. What the Nagpur Congress did 
was to lay down a specific programme so that in every village 
there should be a co-operative. Why in every village? Because 
we felt that a co-operative should be formed so that people 
of the village should know each other. I’he co-operative 
should encourage cohesion and the coming together of village 
people. The village should be like a large family. 

The co-operatives have in the past been chiefly societies 
for credit purposes. But we want the co-operatives to perform 
many other ser\'ices. While the panchayat will represent the 
administrative aspect of village life, the co-operative will 
represent the economic side of village life. The peasantiy and 
others will, through the co-operatives, perform together many 
of the economic functions which they performed separately. 
The peasant in India is ver>' weak. He can make good only 
if he joins others through a co-operative. By forming co- 
operatives the peasants can pool their resources for providing 
credit and for getting supplies of seeds, implements, fertilizers, 
etc. and can organize the sale of their produce. The 
co-operative removes the money-lender and the middle-man. 
That is why all over the world faiTners have formed themselves 
into service co-operatives. 

The service co-operatives in the villages will raise the 
standard of living in the village in many ways. If the co- 
operatives function properly they will help in introducing 
cottage and small industries and other auxiliary activities in 
the villages. Therefore the service co-operatives not only are 
good and essential for better farming but represent a higher 
level of work and existence for the people of the \’illages. 
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The Naepur Congress resolution also said that while we 
should try to establish ser\ice co-operatives in every \’illage 
in India during the ni'xt three years, the final picture which 
we should aim at is one ol joint cultivation. ^Vhat does that 
mean? It does not mean that ]tcople should lose their owner- 
ship of land. The right of ownership will continue. Joint 
cultivation is another steji forward so as to profit more from 
the land. People having their share of land should jointly 
cuhi\atc it and should take their share out of what is jointly 
produced. This will enable the peasant to employ scientific 
methods of cultivation which are difficult to apply on small 
holdings. What is \ isualizcd in the Nagpur resolution is service 
co-operath’es leading ultimately to joint cultivation with the 
ownership of the land remaining with the pca.sant. 

This decision of the Nagpur Congress was arrived at after 
careful thinking, argument and consideration extending over 
years. -A.nd the decision does not envisage a rigid pattern 
because conditions are not the same eveiywhcre in India. 

Thirdly, every t illage in India should have a school. We 
want every boy and girl to have good education. The peasant 
cannot progress unless lu' has education. This is basic. 


THE STATE’S ROLE IN LNDUSTRIALIZATION 

T he .subject you arc going to discuss, namely management 
of public enterprises, is of great importance in this region 
of .South ha.st .Asia, certainly to us in India. 

T he resources of under-developed countries like India arc 
relati'. ely limited. How shall we utilize these resources? What 
priorities shall we give? These questions obviously call for 
a planned approach so that each step might lead to other 
steps and development takes place in a proper sequence. 

.A programme of planned progress means industrializa- 
tion. It means adoption of modem techniques. In an agricul- 
tural countiy like India it is obvious that agriculture itself has 

Fiuni inaugural addirss to U.\ Seminar on Management of Public Industrial 
Ent'^i'PiTscs in the ECAFF- Xrw Delhi, December 1, 1959 
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to play a vital and basic part to support industrial de\'elopment. 

How are we to industrialize the country'? Historically, 
countries approach this question in different way.s. So far as 
3ve are concerned, wc have to do it as rapidly as we can. We 
cannot afford to lengthen out this process because all kinds 
of social problems tend to overwhelm us. There is no single 
method of industrialization. We ha\e to advance all along 
the line. While ive are developing the basic and heavy 
industries as fast as 'we can, wc are equally anxious to develop 
the middle industries in a very big way. In addition we are 
planning the development of village industries. ^Vc have to 
take into account the vast human problem. It does not matter 
at what rate our big industries develop in India. 'IVe may 
develop at the rate of absorbing 10 million new persons, but 
we ha\’e to deal with a population of 400 millions and, there- 
fore, village industries 3vhich can be adopted easily by v'ast 
numbers of people come into our Plan. But in the main wc 
do believe that it is the development of modern techniques 
applied cxen to the agricultural field and certainly to the 
industrial field that will raise production and build up an 
industrial economy. 

It seems to m.e obvious if we want to industrialize India 
quickly, we have to pay special attention to basic and heavy 
industries. Unless we hax e the basic and heavy industries, wc 
remain dependent. If we want to have more steel in India, 
as XN'C do. xvc must produce our own steel. What is more, we 
must produce the plant which makes steel. Then only we lay 
the foundation of the .steel industry. This applies to a number 
of other basic industries. 

\Vhen we come to big undertakings we come x ery much 
into the field of public enterprises. We hax-e in our Industrial 
Policy Resolution laid doxvn a broad approach of xvhat is called 
a “mixed economv" which combines public enterprises and 
prixate enterprises. Wc put industrial undertakings in three 
categories. The first categoi'y is mainly of public enterprises 
rcserx'ed for the State; the second consists of those industries 
which are broadly prix'ate enterprises or those xxhich may be 
public or xvhich may be private ; and the third consists of those 
industries xvhich are in the main private enterprises. Of 
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course these distinctions are not rigid. There are no hard and 
last lines. 

-Vccording to our thinking, the strategic points of 
economic development should be controlled by the State or 
the planning apparatus. Otherwise, many good things may 
be done, but in an unplanned wa\, and that would upset the 
Plan. In planning in under-developed economies it becomes 
essential that the limited resources are used to the best 
advantage and that the strategic points of the economy are 
controlled. Among the strategic points are the basic industries. 
Broadly speaking, we want to control the basic industries. VVT 
therefore come to the establishment of public enterprises. At 
the same time we encourage private enterprise in a \ ast field. 
I do think it is essential. If we want to increase our production, 
we should explore cver>' avenue of doing so and not follow 
any rigid line. 

Public enterprises play a \'ery important and growing- 
part in India. This brings me to the question of management 
of public enterprises. 

Normally it is not easy to find competent, trained persons 
to man these rather \'cry specialized and high-class jobs. Wc 
can ha\’c them from civil services. We can have them from 
pri\'ate industry. The normal civil service or administra- 
tive service approach is not quite the same as the approach 
required for a big industry. The methods of work in govern- 
mental and ci\-il services arc somewhat different. The Govern- 
ment functions in a particular way, in a rather static 3vay 
usually. There is so much in it that the bright person gets 
frustrated about. ^Ve can have bright persons from private 
industrv’ to manage public enterprises. .Again, the question 
arises whether the pri\’atc enterprise approach of mind is the 
same as the approach of mind required for public enterprise. 
There is a diffei'encc between the two. In a public enterpri.se 
one has to have the background of thinking and training of 
public enterprises, and of the basic objecth'es of planning. 
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T his Draft Outline is only an outline, but it covers the 
whole progress of the Indian nation. I shall tr)’ to deal 
with some major aspects of this Plan, particularly what could 
be called its strategy. 

Although a great deal of thought has been given to it by 
the Planning Commission and the Commission has consulted 
advisers, experts and others in this country and from outside, 
we do not approach this question with any sense of finality or 
with any desire to appear rigid in our approach. 

There is, however, certainly some rigidity about the ideals 
we aim at, because there must be some fixity. If we want 
India to progress, if we want India to be prosperous and 
if we want to raise the standards of India, we want a socialist 
society in India. There is no lack of firmness about that. But 
we do not aim at any rigid or doctrinaire form of socialism. 

So far as this particular Plan is concerned, it hows from 
and is a projection of the Second Plan which itself came after 
the First. The Second Plan was roughly double the First Plan. 
.And the Third, again, is much larger. Most of the objectives 
mentioned in this Plan will be found to be mentioned in the 
Second. Therefore so far as our objectives are concerned, 
they ha\ e been consistently jilaced before this Flouse and the 
public. Very briefly they are: a rise in the national income 
of over 5 per cent per aimum; achicx ement of self-sufficiency 
in food grains, and increased agricultural production for 
industry and export; expansion of basic industries like steel, 
fuel, power and machine-building; utilization of the man- 
power resources of the country and e.xpansion of employment 
opportunities; reduction of inequalities in income and wealth 
and a more even distribution of economic power. 

The Third Five Year Plan, in fact, has become for us 
not some kind of a book to read but a picture of a \ ast nation 
advancing forward in certain pre-determined directions to 
pre-determined goals. Planning therefore consists in having 
an objective — ^not only an immediate objective but a more 

From speech in Lok Sabha initiating discussion on the Draft Outline of the 
Third Five Year Plan, August 22, 1960 
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distant objective. We cannot plan only for tomorrow; we have 
to plan for years, and in the case of a nation we have to plan 
for generations. Therefore planning means perspective 
planning. 

A counti'}' which 5vants to progress wants to progress in 
a hundred ways. W’e ha\’e therefore to take into consideration 
the order of preference — what is first, what is second, and 
what is third. There are so many things we want to do in India, 
and we want to do them quickly and passionately. The 
question of finding the proper way to reach a certain goal 
becomes important. Suppose you want to build a steel plant. 
You can buy it, of course; but even so you have to train the 
people who have got to run it. 

Advance in technology means a general advance in such 
training and education as are necessary for the purpose in 
a widespread way. It is not a question of putting up a plant 
here or there; it is a question of building up from below a 
nation used to thinking in terms of technical change and 
technical advance. It becomes a problem of mass education. 
The countries which had the Industrial Revolution had 
perforce to go in for free and compulsory education; not that 
they liked it. They were forced to go in for it because 
they could not support the structure of industrialization without 
mass education. 

We have to industrialize our countrv' and introduce new 
techniques both in industry and in agriculture. We can do 
it, in a way, by buying machines and technical experience from 
abroad and asking the experts to put up the machines and 
work them here. This has been the normal method. That is 
how. for example, the railways came here a hundred years 
ago to change the face of India. This is all right in the 
beginning of a process but if we want to do it steadily, we have 
to do it ourselves and not always buy from .America or Russia 
either the skills or the machines. We have to build up the 
skills and we have to build up the machines here. 

I confess that we lost a good deal by not putting up a 
steel plant under the First Five Year Plan. We did not have 
the courage to take that burden then but if we had showm 
a little courage, it would have been well for us in the Second 
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Plan and now. In the Second Plan therefore we were forced 
to have three new plants, which ha\c been a tremendous 
burden on us. We have borne it, and of the three plants, two 
are completed and the other is nearing completion. There are 
also some other heavy plants that we have put up, particularly 
the machine-building plant which is gradually taking shape. 

The beginning of industrialization really can no5v be seen 
in India. A number of textile mills in Ahmedabad or Bombay 
or Kanpur is not industrialization; it is merely playing with it. 
I do not object to textile mills; we need them; but our idea 
of industrialization will be limited, cribbed, cabined and 
confined by thinking of these ordinary textile mills and calling 
it industrialization. Industrialization produces machines, it 
produces steel, it produces power. They are the base. Once 
you have that base, it is easy to build. But for a backward 
country, even to build that base is a difficult task. We have 
not finished building the ba.se but we have put a good part 
of the base and we can now look forward with some confidence 
to a more rapid ad\ance which could never have happened 
without that base, howe\'er much we might have built the 
smaller industries. W'e would always have to depend on out- 
side aid. Indeed we ha\e had troubles in regard to foreign 
exchange and they are likely to continue. We can never get 
rid of the foreign exchange troubles without having heavy 
industr}' in our country'. Unless we start from the base, we 
cannot build the third or fourth storey. ^\'e can advance in 
minor sectors of the economy, but if we do not build the basic 
structure, it w'ill not make any difference to the hundreds of 
millions of our people. The strategy governing planning in 
India is to industrialize, and that means the basie industries 
being given the first place. 

Having laid great stress on industrialization, we have to 
look in the direction of agriculture. Wc shall find that this 
industrial progress cannot be made without agricultural 
advance and progress. 'I'he fact is that the tw'o cannot be 
separated. They are intimately connected because agricultural 
progress is not possible without industry, without tools, without 
the new methods and techniques. There is no question of 
giving priority to agriculture. E\'eryone knows that unless we 
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arc self-bLitticietit in agricukun.' up pdiinol have the u'herc- 
u'ithal to advance in industries. If ue have to import food, 
then r\e arc doomed so far as progress i-> concerned. Wa’ 
cannot import food and machinery. 

’ Ine\'itably, whether it is agriculture or industrv, training 
of personnel count.s. It is the trained human being that makes 
a nation — not all the ntachineiv iii the woild. It is he who 
makes the machines — not the machine the man. So we have 
to have general training and specialized technical training. 

W'e cannot live on iron and .steel. We have to produce 
other commodities. For this purpose, we have to encourage, 
in every way, the small and medium industry. I am glad to 
sa\ that in spite of our concentration on basic industries, .small 
and medium industries are spreading fast in India. This is of 
considerable importance. 

We do not put forward the Draft Outline as something 
perfect. ^Ve ma\’ change it here and there. I think 
hon. Members here and most people outside readily accept 
the strateg)- of the Plan and even most of the details. The 
real problem before India is one of implementation and not 
one of laying down policies. It i^ important not merely to la\ 
down policies but to have satisfactory audits of performance, 
The real thing is not the spending of money but what that 
has produced. 

The record of the first two Plans, tuen though sometimes 
criticized, is a fairly remarkable iccord of achievement. It did 
not. in some matters, come up to what we wanted it to be 
but it is nexcrtheless a very ci editable record, whether it F 
transport, communications, steel, fuel, power and scientific and 
technological research. In fact the whole of Indian economy 
has arrived at the threshold of accelerated growth. It can 
grow much faster if we keep it pushing. In a moment like 
this, if we slacken at all we shall lose all the advantage we 
have gained. 

,\s you know, our population in 1961 would presumabh 
have gone up by about 70 millions compared to 1951. ^Vh\ 
has it gone up? Bccau.se we aic a much healthier nation. The 
expectation of life ten sears ago was .12. Today it is 42. 

The national income over the First and Second Plans ha' 
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gone up by 42 per cent and the per capita income by 20 
per cent. A legitimate query is made; where has this gone? 
To some extent, of course, you can see where it has gone. 
I address large gatherings in the villages and I can see that 
people are better fed, better clothed, they build brick houses 
and they are generally better. Nevertheless, that does not apply 
to everybody in India. Some people probably have hardly 
benefited. Some people may even be facing various difficulties. 
The fact remains, however, that this advance in our national 
income and in our per capita income has taken place. 

We have to avoid and prevent too much accumulation 
of wealth. If, after all this additional income, only five per 
cent or 10 per cent of the population have benefited by it and 
90 per cent have not, that is not a good result. We cannot 
of course even it out. That is not possible. But it is desirable 
to make the benefits spread. 

Some people may say, “Why such a big plan? Have a 
small plan.” There are certain minimum objectives that we 
have to reach. There is no escape from them. As a matter 
of fact, there used to be some people who criticized our plan- 
ning on the ground that it was ambitious. Hardly anybody 
says that now. The realization has gradually come about that 
by the compulsion of events and circumstances and our own 
needs, we must plan in a relatively big way. Even the toughest 
and the most cautious of people in the Western world have 
come to the conclusion that our Plan is not ambitious; it is 
rather on the low side. 

Though from the point of view of the advancement of 
India the Plan is not very big, yet from the point of view of 
our resources it is big undoubtedly, and it requires a tremendous 
effort on our part to raise these resources and to work hard to 
achieve our aims. It is proposed that almost the least that we 
should ha\ e is an advance in the national income of five to six 
per cent per annum. It should not go below five. And the 
rate of investment should be stepped up from 11 to 14 per cent. 
.All this requires social development. 

Take education. It is proposed in the Plan to spread out 
education — free and compulsory education — to all boys and 
girls of the age-group 6 to 11. Under our Constitution it 
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should have been up to 14 years and it should have been done 
within the first ten years. But wc have been unable to do 
that, although the spread of education has been vast. At the 
present moment there are, I believe, 45 million boys and girls 
in the schools and colleges in India. It is a very large figure. 
If we could do what we intend to do in regard to education in 
India, we would ha\'c 100 million teachers and taught in India. 
That is about 25 per cent of the total population! 

The charge is often made; you talk about socialism 
and yet you permit grave inequalities of income; you want to 
put a ceiling on land holdings and yet you oppose ceiling on 
urban or other mcomes. There is that contradiction, I admit. 
But if we try to remo\e that type of contradiction, we put a 
stop in many ways to the type of progress wc are aiming at. 
If )ou are not prepared to change completely the whole basis 
of .societ\, you have to leave enough incentive for people to 
\sork. You can, by taxation, etc., reduce disparities. But 
enforcing ceilings on urban incomes may well result in a slow- 
ing down of the process of development and it is of the utmost 
importance that this process of development and production 
should not come down. 

Take the much-talked-of private sector and public 
sectoi'. Ob\'iously. most persons tvho believe in a socialist 
pattern must believe in the public sector growing all the time. 
But it docs not necessarih mean that the pri\ate sector is 
eliminated even at a much later stage. 

In regard to the pri\'atc sector and the public sector, I 
think the criteria should be basically two. One is to have as 
much production as possible through all the means at our 
disposal, and the second is prevention of accumulation of wealth 
and economic power in individual hands. If wc have only the 
first one. it may lead subsequently to un.social. undesirable and 
harmful consequence.^. Therefore we must aim right from the 
beginning and all the time at the prevention of this 
accumulation of wealth and economic power. 

To draw the line may be sometimes difficult. If, by any 
step that we take, production goes down, then we are cutting 
at the root of our advance and progress. If, on the other hand, 
private monopolies are built up, then we are encouraging a 
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process which will come in our way badh and be harmful 
now and later. It will take us a5va'\' \ cry far from any kind 
of progress towards socialism. In other words, we must 
encourage production, and at the same time, the social motive. 
Incentives are necessary; I agree. But there are many types 
of incentives, some incentives that are good to society, and 
'.ome that are bad to society. A society in which the main 
incenti\e is acquisitiveness is getting out of date everyAyhere. 
I do not tvant to encourage acquisitiveness in India beyond a 
certain measure. 

Our whole object in the d'hird Plan is to arrive at a stage 
when we do not depend upon outside countries for any kind 
of help, whether financial or mechanical. That is what is 
called, broadly speaking, the take-off stage. But even at this 
stage one would have to depend somewhat on supplies from 
outside, tvhether they are machines or financial help by way 
of loans or credits. We are grateful for the help we have got 
from various countries, from the U.S.A. most of all, from the 
So\-iet Union a good deal, and from a number of other 
countries. They have been generous. 

But what is more important is what we have to do in 
our own country — our domc,stic resources. They are going to 
place a \ery heavy strain on us. There is no escape from it 
and we ha\'e to face it, Avhether it is heavier taxation, public 
loans or savings. 

In all these matters, the question of price policy comes 
up. It is an exceedingly difiicult question and an exceedingly 
important one. It is not a party matter. In fact, in the whole 
Plan our approach is not a party approach except in so far 
as you might say that we are committed to a policy aiming 
at a socialist pattern and socialism. It goes without saying 
that it is of the utmost importance that prices should be under 
control. But a price policy is not separate from the rest of 
economic activity. It cannot be separate from fiscal or 
monetary or commercial policy, and it might well involve 
controls. In certain essential articles, if necessary, it may 
in\'olve all kinds of approaches including controls. 

Now I should like to say a few words about Community 
De\’elopment. I have attached great importance to it and 
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often praised it. I have no doubt that in spite of all that ha-, 
happened, and our numerous slips, the Community Develop- 
ment scheme has changed and is changing the face of rural 
India. And that is more important in the final analysis than 
any number of factories. More particularly, recent develop- 
ments in the direction of giving more power to the panchayats 
-what is called panchayati raj — I feel, is going to make a 
revolutionary change. I should like this House to appreciate 
it because it is a very important part of our Plan especially 
in regard to the rural areas and agricultural production. 

There is then the question of co-operatives. For some 
odd reason the word “co-operative” rather frightens some 
people. I have tried in all humility to understand the othci 
person's point of vie^\■. and to some extent I succeed in it. 
People sometimes accuse me of looking at things from both 
points of \ iew '. I have tried hard to understand the view-point 
of those people who have started expressing themselves in pain 
and sorrow about the co-operatives. \Vhen co-operative 
farming is mentioned the pain becomes intense. I have not 
been able to understand this in spite of every effort. 
Co-operatives are the one and only way for agriculture in 
India. Co-operative farming or joint farming is the right 
method for Indian agriculture. 

It has been said that this leads to something terrible- - 
communism. If the logic of thinking of some people is 
governed by such ghosts and hobgoblins, it is difficult to reason 
with them. Communism has nothing to do with this. ^Vhcther 
communism may be good or bad, you can argue. But to bring 
in this kind of thinking and confuse the issue seems to me quite 
amusing. If you say. “You must not do this by compulsion”. 
I agree. But the idea of joint co-operative farming is definitch 
a higher social form in agriculture, just as the social approach 
in industry is better than the narrow acquisitive approach. 

I should like to .sa>- a word about land reforms. We. m 
rather our States, have been slow in the matter. This ha^- 
been harmful to us and to production. Fortunately, we are 
gradually ending the first phase of land reforms. 

I should again like to repeat that the Planning 
Commi'^sion or the Goveinment of India do not regard 
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themselves as being in possession of the ultimate wisdom. But 
they have given a great deal of thought and produced what 
they consider good for the countiy. They invite friendly 
consideration, and even unfriendly consideration, provided it 
is intelligent, so that we might improve it before finalizing it. 


THE THIRD UVE YEAR PLAN 

I T WAS ALMOST exactly a year ago. on August 22, 1960 that 
I moved the motion for consideration of the Draft Outline 
of the Third Plan. 

Soon after achieving freedom, we started on an exciting 
pilgrimage through the Five Year Plaas, and gradually the 
concept of planning has seeped down into our people all over 
the countiy. The amount of attention which our Plans have 
drawn from the rest of the world has been gratifying. The 
tremendous cffoit being made by the Indian people to pull 
themselves up has been recegnized as a matter of the greatest 
importance. 

I should like to express my gratitude to the State 
Governments, organizations, specialists and all those who have 
helped in the making of the Third Five Year Plan. In 
particular, I mention the name of one person who has in effect 
embodied or represented our Planning Commission for ten 
years, Mr. V. T. Krishnamachari. 

I M'ish to point out that the basis of this Plan is in 
accordance with our social objectives. The picture of the 
organization of the society which we work for was there in 
the First Plan; it was more evident in the Second Plan; and it 
takes more and more shape in the Third Plan. 

When we began planning, India’s economy had been 
almost stagnant for a long period. A stagnant economy gets 
stuck in the ruts and it is difficult to get a move on. Once it 
gets into motion, it is easier to go on at greater speed. 

From speech in Lok Sabha while movins: that the Third Fi\e Year Plan 
\>r taken into consideration, August 21, 1961 
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I shall give a few figures. During the first two Plans 
national income increased by 42 per cent. During the ten-year 
period the population increased by 77 million, and yet there 
was an increase in per capita income from Rs. 284 to Rs. 330. 
This increase came through development in all sectors. In 
these ten years agricultural production increased by 41 per 
cent, industrial production by 94 per cent and power by 
148 per cent. Railways carried 70 per cent more goods traffic 
and the traffic on surface roads increased by nearly 50 per cent. 

In the field of education, 20 million more children went 
to school. At present, I believe there are altogether about 
46 million boys and girls in schools and colleges. Ver\' 
considerable strides have been made in technical training. 
There are 380 engineering colleges and polytechnics all over 
India at present, while there were 134 ten years ago. Admissions 
have increased four-fold. 

Some people may think that this increase in education 
is not rapid enough in terms of the directive in our Constitution. 
Nevertheless I think the increase is quite significant. The mere 
fact of this increase is helping to bring about a social 
rev'olution all over the countryside. 

Another outstanding feature of these years has been the 
progress in scientific and industrial research. The large 
number of national and regional laboratories, the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, the Department of Atomic 
Energy, the Oil and Natural Gas Commission, the Geological 
Survey of India, the Bureau of Mines, the Central Water and 
Power Commission and the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research have laid the base for rapid scientific and 
technological advance. 

One fact which I have mentioned several times previously 
and which stands out during these ten years is the increase 
in the expectation of life at birth. Long years ago, there was 
a book which perhaps people do not read now but which 
was then one of the classics, William Digby's Prosperous 
British India where the expectation of life in India at birth 
was given as 24. It was shocking. In 1941-51 the expectation 
of life at birth was 32. During the Second Plan it rose to 42. 
It is 47.5 at present. This increase represents many factors like 
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better health, better food, and general bettering of living 
conditions. In other countries the figure of expectation of life 
has gone above 60, but I think for it to have gone up to over 
47 in India in these last ten years is quite remarkable. 

During this period of ten years, we have had to face the 
tremendous problem of rehabilitation of displaced persons. 
Nine million came from Pakistan to India. 

This is a verv brief account of the past. I shall not go 
further into it. 

^Ve have kept in \'iew two .social objectives during this 
period : ( 1 ) We are to build up. by democratic means, a 
rapidly expanding and technologically progressive economy; 
and ( 2 ) we are to establish a social order based on social justice 
and offering equal opportunity to eveiy citizen. These 
objectives ha\e to be kept in \ iew all the time. Therefore, it 
is necessary for us to have not only a Five Year Plan, but a 
plan with longer perspective. We propose to have the 
perspective plan approach. We have been making that 
approach all these years, but hereafter it vsill be a more 
definite one for the. next l.a years. One of the principal 
acti'.'ities of the Planning Commission is going to be the 
preparation of a Fifteen Year Plan. 

We calculated the national income at the end of 1960-61 
to be Rs. 14.500 crores. In 1965-66 it will be Rs. 19,000 crores; 
in 1970-71. Rs. 25,000 crores; in 1975-76, Rs. 33-34,000 crores. 
The per capita income in 1960-61 was Rs. 330. In 1965-66 
it rvill be Rs. 385; in 1970-71, Rs. 450; in 1975-76, Rs. 530. 
The rate of net in\'cstment as a proportion of national income 
will grow from 1 1 per cent to 20 per cent, and the rate of 
domestic saving in proportion to national income will grow 
from 8.5 per cent now to 18-19 per cent in 1975-76. 

The inve.stment during the First Plan was Rs. 3.300 crores; 
in the Second Plan. Rs. 8,750 crores; in the Third Plan, 
Rs. 10.500 crores; in the Fourth Plan, presumably, it will be 
Rs. 17.000 crores; in the Fifth Plan Rs. 25.000 crores. This, 
of course, can onlv be possible if we make the progress which 
we em'isage. 

The perspective plan which is going to be prepared is to 
have the following tentative targets of capacity to serve as a 
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basis for the end of the Fourth Plan, 1970-71: steel ingots 
18-19 million tons; pig iron 3-4 million tons; aluminium 230- 
250,000 tons; electric power 21-23 million k.W. ; coal 170-180 
million tons; oil refining 18-20 million tons; nitrogenous 
fertilizers 2-2.2 million tons; cement 24-26 million tons; 
machine building output Rs. 1,600 crores; foodgrains 
125 million tons; and exports Rs. 1,300-1,400 crores. These 
are our expectations. 

Hon. Members may have heard of the discussion which 
took place repeatedly in the Planning Commission about 
physical planning and hnancial planning. Obviously both the 
physical programme and the financial resources available have 
to be considered. It was decided that we should keep the 
physical programme in view and work for it, but not finally 
commit ourselves to any scheme which is not within the 
financial limits. The physical outlay in this way amounted to 
a little over Rs. 8,000 crores. The financial plan, however, is 
for Rs. 7,500 crores. The gap really is not big. 

This Plan requires a great deal of external assistance and 
foreign exchange resources. We have been fortunate in getting 
considerable help for this Plan from a number of friendly 
countries and I am grateful to those countries for their help. 
For the present, help has been given to us or promised for 
the first two years of the Plan. It must be remembered that, 
whatever help we may get the real burden lies on our own 
people. 

Here I may refer to Pakistan which objects strongly to 
the help we receive from other countries. It contends that 
although such help is for civil planning, it indirectly helps 
our defence by releasing resources for our defence. This is 
not true. Whatever help we receive from outside is either 
for specific projects or for the Plan as such. Everything that 
we get from abroad means an additional burden on us in order 
to implement a specified scheme. If foreign exchange does 
not come forth, perhaps we cannot build that enterprise. 
But building a project means greater burden on us because 
we have to spend domenstic resources in addition to repaying 
foreign aid. It thus adds considerably to our burden. It does 
not release anv monev for defence at all. 
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No doubt, as our enterprises grow, the strength of the 
country increases. The progress of industrialization will be a 
great factor in the defence of the country. Many enterprises 
have come up in the last ten years. Formerly we were 
completely dependent for almost all the important things on 
outside resources, on Britain and others. As the House knows, 
we now have large establishments producing locomotives, 
wagons, carriages and all manner of machine tools. We are 
now laying the foundations of huge machine-building 
establishments at Ranchi and elsewhere. All these will 
certainly add to the strength of the nation. 

I should like to give a few figures of the scale of the effort 
envisaged in the Third Plan. 

We want to increase agricultural production by 30 per 
cent, foodgrains production by 32 per cent, industrial 
production by 70 per cent, production of steel ingots by 163 
per cent, of aluminium by 332 per cent, of machine tools by 
445 per cent and of powei* by 123 per cent. 

Great stress has been laid on exports. That is an obvious 
need, because the only possible way for us to pay back the 
large loans which we receive is through exports. We have 
been too much wedded to certain conventional exports. We 
have to go outside that range. At the present moment, a 
fresh difficulty has arisen and that is the European Common 
Market and the effect it may have on our exports if and when 
the U.K. joins it. 

This Five Year Plan deals with many aspects of life but 
it does not deal with defence, for understandable reasons. 
Defence has in the last ten years made rather remarkable 
progress. Defence today depends more on industrial apparatus 
than merely on soldiers in uniform. Great improvement has 
taken place in our defence science. 

The Atomic Energy Department is an outstanding 
example of what can be done by our scientists. It has been 
done because the Atomic Energy Department has not only 
got a very able head but because he has followed a policy of 
picking people and giving them freedom to act. 

The House may remember that about a year or two ago, 
we put forward a paper on our general approach to scientists. 
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We wanted to give them a better deal and we wanted to 
increase not only their emoluments but their general status. 
Unless we give opportunities to these people to function 
properly and happily, our progress has to be limited. They 
build the new world, more than the administrators do. 

I think the House has been informed previously of a 
committee which we appointed some time ago to enquire 
where and how the additional incomes generated in our land 
have been distributed and how far concentration of wealth has 
taken place. This is a very important and vital matter. This 
question has turned out to be more complicated than the 
members of the committee had imagined. They cannot dispose 
of it by any broad principle. I hope that the committee’s 
labours will result in some practical recommendations. 

It is patent that our economic development and our social 
changes depend upon various basic factors. If our attention 
is diverted from the task of implementing the Plan and if we 
quarrel among ourselves, naturally the work which we envisage 
will suffer, and the future of India will suffer. 

Before concluding, may I read a few lines from the 
Third Plan report? I am reading from the end of the chapter 
on Objectives of Plarmed Development: 

“Planning is a continuous movement towards desired goals 
and, because of this, all major decisions have to be made 
by agencies informed of these goals and the social purpose 
behind them.” 

It is important to remember that. If the agencies pull 
in different directions, naturally the Plan itself will tend to 
crack. The principal agencies which decide the Plan and 
implement it must have the basic social purpose in view, and 
this has been set forth in the Plan report: 

“Even in considering a five-year period, forward and long- 
term planning has always to be kept in view. Indeed, 
perspective planning is of the essence of the planning 
process. As this process develops, there is a certain rhythm 
of expansion in the development of the people, and a sense 
of enterprise and achievement comes to them. They are 
conscious of a purpose in life and have a feeling of being 
participants in the making of history. Ultimately, it is 
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the development of the human being and the human 
personality that counts. Although planning involves 
material investment, even more important is the invest- 
ment in man. The people of India today, with all their 
burdens and problems, live on the frontier of a new world 
which they are helping to build. In order to cross this 
frontier they have to possess courage and enterprise, the 
spirit of endurance and capacity for hard work, and the 
vision of the future.” 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN PLANNING 

T)lanning is not merely a question of drawing up a list of 
projects and finding resources to execute them. These 
two tasks no doubt form the base of planning. Among the 
resources, thought is mostly given to the financial aspect and, 
in fact, there is the danger of this aspect rather overshadowing 
and suppressing the other aspects. The financial aspect is 
important but is far less important than the human aspect. 

We cannot really change a man’s mind and heart with 
money. We can buy him but we cannot change his mind 
and heart. We have to change the mind and heart of masses 
of people in other ways. If too much money is forthcoming, 
it may lead to the mentality of the receiver of the dole and 
the giver of the dole, which is not good for either party. It 
makes people indolent and wait for others to do things for 
them. The real change which has to be brought about in the 
future is a change in the mind of the human being to make 
him self-reliant and stand on his owti feet and legs and do the 
job. He may learn from others and take help from others, 
but essentially he should rely on his own self. That is the 
base of progress. 

No community which cannot stand on its feet can really 
go ahead. It may do a little better with help and it may even 
increase living standards slowly but it stops somewhere and 

From inaugural address to the .Asian Economic Planners’ Conference, New 
Delhi, September 26, 1961 
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it remains an indolent community. The problem which 
planning has to face is, in the final analysis, the problem of 
getting at the heart and mind of the human beings. The best 
way of doing it is through the process of education and 
specialized training. 

Specialized training is inevitably required for all the 
specialized jobs of work which a community has to do. But at 
the base of specialized training is widespread education. In 
fact, the beginning of planning may well be widespread 
education. I do not see any future for planned work in a 
backward country without the spread of education. I divide 
education into basic education open to all, and specialized 
education to provide specialized training for those who have 
to do particular types of work. How far all these processes 
succeed ultimately depends upon the quality of the human 
being involved. 

We have had a little experience of these processes in 
the last dozen years or so in India. Even before we undertook 
the task of planning we were thinking about it for a dozen 
years previously. We were discussing it through informal 
committees and otherwise so that our mind was full of the 
idea of planning. For it was obvious that we should plan 
in an organized way. 

As I was saying, in any plan to better people’s conditions, 
education has the very first place. But the spread of education 
itself is limited to some extent by our resources. So we get 
into a vicious circle. Where are we to begin? In fact, we 
have to begin all along the line and in all sectors of the 
economy, including the social services. 

In this process it is naturally advantageous to be helped, 
financially and with technical advice. Again, remember that 
the job has to be done by the people of the country, firstly 
because the people of the country must learn how to do it 
and must become self-reliant, and secondly because others, 
however able they may be to do a particular job, can never 
enter into the spirit of the people they work with. They 
have not only a different type of economic thinking but even 
a different type of cultural accomplishment and they 
cannot make the masses of the people enthusiastic. 
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The process of planning involves the changing of the 
human beings, their thinking and their ways of work. The 
technical aspect of planning is very important. But I think 
the human aspect is much more important than the technical 
aspect. The two have to fit into each other. 


TOWARDS SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY 

D emocracy normally means political democracy, giving 
each person a vote. The right of voting is good and useful 
but it is precious little good if it is accompanied by hunger 
and starvation. 

Therefore, the proper way is to have full democracy in 
the sense of not only political democracy but economic 
democracy. It should give an opportunity to large numbers of 
people to profit by the democratic method and to have more 
or less equal chances to progress. Political democracy should 
inevitably lead up to economic democracy. Even in countries 
which are supposed to be highly capitalistic the tendency to 
economic democracy is obvious. The tendency, in other words, 
is towards some form of socialism. In Europe there are many 
countries which are socialistic. The Scandinavian countries, 
possibly the most advanced countries of Europe, have socialist 
democracy. 

In India after attaining Swaraj we drew up a policy for 
future progress. The policy was governed by certain 
resolutions passed by the Congress earlier and by the general 
outlook in the cormtry in favour of certain reforms. The outlook 
was socialistically inclined. Among other things, for example, 
it attached importance to agrarian reform. Any mass party 
in India must necessarily attach importance to agrarian reform 
because the mass of people are rural. Therefore, the first thing 
which we did was to put an end to the zamindari, talukdari and 


From speech at a public meeting. Bangalore, February 6, 1962 
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jagirdari systems which were relics of feudal times in India. 
We had earlier put an end to the big princely States. We put 
an end to the whole feudal system. We did it quietly and 
without much trouble. Then we discussed for a long time 
what agrarian reforms should be introduced and drew up 
certain principles on which the reforms should be based all 
over India. 

We came to the conclusion that while agrarian reforms 
were very important, what India required was an industrial 
revolution. In Europe, science and technology helped the 
industrial revolution and the production of wealth. It is clear 
that without modernizing our methods of production we 
cannot produce enough to get rid of our poverty. Poverty 
has ceased to be inevitable now, because of science. Science 
can be used for destructive purposes; the same power can 
change the world for the better. It can change India. 
There is no other way than to modernize India in 
methods of production. We have to absorb the spirit of 
science in India. 

We have applied the methods of science to our planning. 
There are bits of socialism in the First Plan, more of it in 
the Second Plan, and still more in the Third Plan. Essentially 
it is not socialism but scientific planning in order to lay 
the base for greater progress in future. Scientific planning 
enables us to increase our production, and socialism comes in 
when we plan to distribute production evenly. We do not 
want the profits of greater production in India to go into a 
few pockets. People, no doubt, are not equal in ability, in 
strength and in the capacity to work, but everyone should be 
given an equal chance to work and go ahead faster. In any 
case, there is no justification for the great disparities of income 
as have existed in India to continue. Broadly our objective 
is to establish a Welfare State with a socialist pattein of society, 
with no great disparities of income and offering an equal 
opportunity to all. 

In Western countries full-blooded democracy with adult 
suffrage came to the people very late, in the twentieth centur\L 
They had in the meantime profited by the industrial revolu- 
tion. They got the resources before they gained a full-blooded 
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democracy so that when the demands came for better living 
conditions they had the resources to fulfil them. In India we 
have full-blooded democracy, but not the resources. The only 
way to fulfil people’s demands is to develop the resources 
as rapidly as possible. Practical considerations, as well as 
other considerations, drive us to the conclusion that we have 
to advance rapidly and we can do that only in a planned way. 
I think that India will advance along the particular path of 
democracy with a large measure of socialism — not doctrinaire 
socialism but practical, pragmatic socialism — which will fit in 
with the thinking of India and with the demands of India. 


THE PLAN BUILDS THE NATION’S STRENGTH 

W E ARE MEETING today Specially because a very special 
occasion has demanded it. You know all the facts and the 
recent occurrences. Nevertheless, I should like to impress upon 
you what has happened. It is the Chinese invasion of India 
and it is something much more than aggression on a particular 
point and particular border area. What has happened in 
NEFA in the months of September and October and more 
specially from the 20th October onwards is qualitatively and 
quantitatively very different from any frontier exchange. It 
is an invasion of India. What has happened really marks a 
turning point in India’s history. 

We are at the cross-roads of history and we are facing 
great historical problems on which depends our future. So, 
whether we are big men or small, we have to undertake the 
work of big men because only big people — big in mind, big in 
vision, big in determination — can face big problems. This is 
the first point I should like to impress upon you: to realize 
the extraordinaiy character of what has happened, which has 
changed or will change our whole national outlook and our 
history. If we are to face this adequately, as we have e\ery 

From address to the meeting of the National Development Council, New 
Delhi, November 4, 1962 
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intention of doing, then we have to think in a big way. We 
have to forget many of our problems which normally pursue 
us and see this big problem which governs us all. 

It may be — and there are some indications that it will 
be — that in solving the big problem we shall almost 
automatically solve many of our smaller problems, conflicts, 
controversies, etc. At the same time, it is clear that this big 
problem will require a tremendous effort on the nation’s part 
and those of us who have been placed by fate and 
circumstances in a position of governmental authority, whether 
at the Centre or in the States, have a great responsibility which 
all of us put together can and will shoulder. 

The Chinese invasion, in its quantity and quality, came 
almost like a thunderbolt, and reactions in India have also 
come like a thunderbolt. The response of the people all over 
the coimtry, of all classes, of all areas, has been truly 
magnificent and wonderful. Most of the problems and con- 
flicts that filled our newspapers have become things of the past. 
That itself shows the stuff that our people are made of. It is 
one thing to get entangled in small matters, but another to 
rise above those matters, when a big crisis comes. While much 
has happened in the past to depress us, what has now 
happened has heartened me and, I am sure, heartened 
all of you. 

We might say that this terrible shock has occasioned 
almost a new birth of the Indian spirit and the soul of India 
awakened again, after some stop. All that we, who are privi- 
leged to serve India, can say is that we shall do our utmost to 
be worthy of this responsibility and not to allow any personal, 
group or other considerations to come in the way. Constitu- 
tionally there might be a Central Government and the 
State Governments, but actually we are all one. 

Normally, the National Development Council meets to 
consider the Plan. Our Plan is not something apart from our 
national life; it is of the warp and woof of it. How does the 
present situation affect our Plan and the economic and social 
processes that are taking place? That is a matter which we 
shall have to consider, although we may not at this meeting 
go into great details. 
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It is clear, to begin with, that the first priority and the 
first necessity is to do everything that helps us to meet this 
crisis and ultimately to push out the invader and the aggressor 
from our country. Everything else must give way to this first 
priority. We have to see what strength we have in us in doing 
it and prepare the groimd not only for that purpose but for 
the time that comes afterwards. We have an immediate task, 
which is to free our country from the aggressor. But that 
itself is part of the task of strengthening and raising our 
country to higher levels. 

It may be that some quirk of destiny has put us to this 
test, to take our minds away from the petty things of life and 
to test us and to prepare us for bigger things in the future. 
While we think of what might be called war effort, we have 
always to think of the building up of the country as well. War 
effort is not a question of only enrolling soldiers and sending 
them to the front. A soldier depends on the production of the 
country, on the morale of the country. Each soldier requires 
hundreds of men to feed him and to send him supplies. Even 
from the point of view of the war effort, we have to work in 
a variety of ways in agriculture and in industry. Apart from 
the war effort, it is also necessary to build the kind of India 
that we want. The two are not contradictory. In fact they fit 
in. If we do not do it, the war effort will be lacking. 

For people to say that the Plan must be largely scrapped 
because we have trouble and invasion to face has no meaning 
to me. It shows an utter misunderstanding of the situation. 
It is war effort that requires the Plan. 

The basis of the Plan is to strengthen the nation, and to 
increase production. Nothing is required more than produc- 
tion when you have such a problem to face. I am leaving out 
the military aspect, which is for our experts and soldiers to 
deal with. But the civil aspect is an essential part of any war 
effort of this kind. The civil aspect is important, production 
is important, training of technical personnel is important. 

It becomes important to look at the Plan as an essential 
part of our effort. Therefore, all idea of giving up the Plan, 
which some people in their short-sightedness suggest, is very 
wrong. However, we shall have to examine the Plan, stick 
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to essentials and somewhat slow down those things that are not 
essential now. 

It is obvious that agricultural and industrial production 
must increase. In industrial production things that are not 
essential may not increase; may, in fact, be even stopped. 
Everything has to be judged from the point of view of whether 
it is essential for our effort. 

Take technical training. We have to increase it. Take 
normal education. This may on the first view appear not so 
terribly important but in reality it is. We may make variations 
in our system of training, have bigger classes, run double shifts 
or three shifts in schools, and not spend much on buildings. 
But we cannot stop the educational process or slow down the 
pace. Apart from education itself being essential for the effort, 
we cannot have a short vision and win the war and lose 
the peace afterwards. When we face a crisis we have to keep 
both in view; win the war and win the peace. 

Take power. E\'eryone of you realizes the -importance of 
electric power. On that depends the growth of industry, and 
to some extent the growth of agriculture. We cannot afford 
to lessen power. In fact we have to augment it. We have 
agreed to have an atomic power plant at Tarapore at present. 
Later there will be one in Rajasthan, and we have in view 
one in South India. For a variety of reasons we should not 
interfere with that programme. Power is essential to increase 
our strength, and the growth of atomic energy is also essential 
from other points of view. Therefore we cannot relax on that 
now. We cannot relax on most of the other things that we 
have to do. After all our Plan is a selective plan. We want 
to do much more. The war effort, and the Plan effort which 
is part of the war effort, will inevitably involve tremendous 
burdens. 

We have to cut down the non-es,sentials not only in the 
Plan but generally in our other activities, ^^'e ha\'e to 
economize in whatever we may do. In wartime there will be 
considerable increase in production, not only of armaments but 
of other goods required by the armed forces. That means that 
a large amount of purchasing power will go to the people. e 
hav’e to consider what the effect of this will be on prices, etc. 
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It is important that the price level should be maintained. 
There has been a tendency for the prices to rise which has 
worried us, although they have not risen appreciably except 
in certain pockets. Price levels are a very important matter 
because they affect the whole economic structure. Several 
goods will have to be restricted to some extent. We have to 
consider the organization of civil supplies, so that there may not 
be a lack of the goods that the large number of people need. 

One thing on which we have laid stress repeatedly has 
been the co-operative movement. It has advanced quite 
considerably in the last few years. In the present emergency, 
this movement is v'ery important. Co-operative stores are 
important in maintaining price levels. 

Now I shall turn to some of the national committees we 
are forming. The National Defence Fund will have to have 
some representatives from the States also on it. It has been 
suggested that State Funds might also be opened as a part 
of the big fund. 

The present emergency arose on October 20. An 
Emergency Committee of the Cabinet was formed. It is 
proposed very soon to form a National Defence Council. 
Broadly, it will consist of the Emergency Committee of the 
Cabinet, the present Chiefs of Staff, certain retired generals 
and retired senior people from the other Defence Ser\'ices, some 
prominent public men, and Chief Ministers of States. We want 
this Council to be representative and not unwieldy. 

Further, at various places, chiefly in cities like Bombay, 
Citizens’ Committees have been formed. It is desirable to have 
some central co-ordination of them. For this purpose a Central 
Co-ordinating Committee is proposed. It will be 100 per cent 
non-official, except that the President has kindly agreed to be 
its patron. No official will be associated with it in an executive 
capacity, although we shall be there to advise it. 

The Finance Minister and all of us ha\ e already made 
appeals for contributions and they are coming in. It is an 
exceedingly moving spectacle to see the kind of people who 
bring us their life’s savings. Daily in the morning I spend 
some time at my house with large numbers of people who 
come with their donations. At the President’s house the same 
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thing occurs. I am very greatly moved by the way people come, 
very young children and grown-ups and retired people, 
bringing whatever they have saved. Now we have to organize 
this. Last night the Finance Minister broadcast something 
about gold bonds which he proposes to issue very soon and he 
probably will give you some particulars about it. 

The Citizens’ Committees will help in keeping up the 
morale, in looking to it that prices do not shoot up, and in not 
allowing rumours to spread. One grave danger in moments 
of crisis is the spreading of rumour. This happens all over 
the world. We in India particularly are apt to listen to 
rumours and spread rumours. We have to deal with this 
situation. 


DEVELOPMENT IS DEFENCE 

W H.\T IS THE w.vR effort? People think of the soldiers on 
the front, which is perfectly right. They are bearing the 
brunt of the danger. But in the kind of struggle in which we arc 
involved, ev'ery peasant in the field is a .soldier and every 
worker in the factory' is a soldier. Our war effort essentially, 
apart from the actual fighting done, is in ever greater 
production in the field and the factory. It is an effort 5\'hich 
depends greatly on our development. Today we are much 
more in a position to make that kind of effort in the field and 
the factory than ten or twelve years ago. We are not still 
adequately developed. I hope this very crisis will make us 
develop more rapidly. 

A modern army fights with modern weapons which it has 
to manufacture itself in its own country. It is based on the 
development of industry, and industry must have an agri- 
cultural base if it is to succeed. Then there is power, which 
is essential from the point of view of the w'ar effort, and from 
the point of view of industry and of even agriculture. Therefore. 

From speech in Lok Sabha while moving the resolution on Chinese aggres- 
sion, November 8, 1962 
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we have to develop all round. To talk of scrapping the Five 
Year Plan so that we may concentrate on the war effort is 
not to understand the real springs of our strength. We have 
to carry on the Five Year Plan and go beyond it in many 
respects. Maybe, in some matters which are considered non- 
essential, we tone them down or leave them but in the major 
aims of the Five Year Plan we have to make the fullest effort. 

Among the major things agriculture is highly important. 
How can a country fight when it is lacking in food? We have 
to grow more and more food. We have laid down the targets 
for our agricultural produce in our Five Year Plan, but in the 
last year or two we have fallen behind because of floods and 
other difficulties. Although we have fallen behind we have to 
aim at targets higher than even those we have laid down in 
the Third Plan. We should go down to the peasant and to 
the agriculturist and transform his present enthusiasm into 
greater production. Nothing is more cheering and heartening 
than the reaction amongst the peasants who have given their 
little mite. They should use their enthusiasm to achieve greater 
production. So also with industry; so also with many other 
things, like education. We must look upon all these develop- 
ment activities as part of the war effort. Through this 
process we shall not only build up our nation more swiftly 
but shall make it stronger and lay the base of the socialist 
structure which we aim at. 

* * * * 

W E HAVE MET here today to consider, in the particular con- 
text of development, the emergency that is upon us and 
to give a broad direction as to how we are to face it. When this 
emergency came suddenly upon us and we realized what it 
meant in terms of preparation, expenditure and all that, some 
people thought for a moment that it might have a serious effect 
on our development plans. 

However, when we met last time, this Council was of the 
opinion that we should not allow the emergency to affect the 

From speech at the meeting of the Standing Commitee of the National 
Development Council, New Delhi, January 18, 1963 
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development schemes as far as possible. The more we have 
considered this matter, the more we have seen that our develop- 
ment schemes, by and large, are an essential part of defence. 
I believe it has been calculated that 85 per cent of the 
developmental plans are essentially part of defence and even 
the remaining 15 per cent are indirectly concerned with it. 
Maybe a few things might be slowed down or otherwise 
adjusted, but by far the greater part of our Plan is itself 
essentially for defence, so that it is neither correct nor justifiable 
to draw a line and say, ‘this is defence expenditure and this 
is development expenditure,’ as if they were two separate 
things. For instance, it is essential from the point of view of 
defence for our agriculture to be flourishing. If our agricultural 
production is of positive instead of deficit quantities, not only 
would foreign exchange be saved but we would have a stable 
agricultural basis on which to build our industry and defence 
efforts. The fact that we produce enough in our agriculture 
is as important as guns. 

The same applies to industry. There may be some odd 
industries which may well be postponed, but as we have framed 
our Plan it has been based on essential things which give 
strength to the nation. For instance, we shall have to lay stress 
on the growth of our defence industries as such. That is most 
important from the purely defence point of view. There may 
be a slight change in emphasis regarding the nature of 
industries which are given first priority but, by and large, the 
big industries that we have suggested in our Plan are necessary 
for defence. So also power generation; so also, of course, 
transport. All these are intimately connected with defence and 
these four or five items comprise 85 per cent of the Plan. 

A part of what remains — social services and education — 
is equally important, from a slightly different point of view. 
Strictly from the point of view of defence we have to go ahead 
rapidly with the production of trained people — engineers and 
the like. That becomes highly important, but even other forms 
of education are equally important, because education will 
raise the level of our industrial effort and agricultural effort. 
Really, therefore, there is little choice left except to go on with 
our Plan with some minor alterations here and there. 
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This means a tremendous burden — the direct war 
burden and an indirect war burden, if I may say so, which is 
the Plan burden. It may be said of course that there are limits 
to what a nation can bear. But the limits ultimately depend 
upon the emergency. Nobody in normal times thinks of raising 
revenues or spending as much as one does in war. But when 
a war comes those limits become elastic ; they have to become 
elastic because the nation fights for survival. So the approach 
has to be one of doing the utmost we can. 

There is another aspect to this. There is a mass upsurge 
in the country. This enthusiasm is a very commendable thing 
and it has heartened us. The greatest part of the Defence Fund 
has come from small men. I am by no means criticizing the 
big people, but it is the small people who have subscribed 
heavily to it. However, we can hardly depend only upon the 
Defence Fund to carry on the war. It is obviously not possible 
and it is not fair. 

As far as the burden is concerned, it is better to try 
to make it more equitable by other means. There is also the 
psychological aspect that people should feel that they are 
meeting this emergency themselves by their efforts even if it 
hurts. In fact, it should hurt. It is not a question of “even if.” 
We should do this till it hurts. It is hurting many people and 
it has hurt and taken the lives of many people and for any 
person then to raise the argument that it hurts financially is 
not good enough. 

The mere fact that we try to meet this war situation as far 
as possible through our own resources will be a big thing, 
both for the country and for the outside world. All of you 
know that we are being handsomely helped by other countries, 
notably the United States of America and England, and by 
other countries too. I think we are completely justified in asking 
and taking that help. I have no qualms or compunction in 
my mind in doing so, but our justification comes really when 
we make every effort to shoulder the burden ourselves. It 
would be completely wrong from the point of view of our 
own people, and even more so from the point of view of others, 
for them to feel that we are relaxing or we are not shouldering 
the burden adequately and passing it on to them. That will 
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not be right in an\ sense. It will have a bad effect on our 
morale. 

If they see that we arc doing our utmost, even when it 
becomes painful to us. in carrying on fully with our own efforts, 
then they will appreciate that attitude and will be more inclined 
to help generously. But the main thing is facing this situation. 
Facing it courageously and with every desire to shoulder that 
burden would itself be a very fine response both for our own 
people and those abioad. They will realize that we arc deadly 
serious about it. 

As for the development plans, thc\' were and are meant to 
raise the' standard of li\ ing of our people, but they are also 
meant essentially to strengthen the nation altogether. It is not 
real strength for us to get arms or aeroplanes from abroad 
although that becomes \’ery necessary in a crisis. The real 
strength comes from our relying largely on our own production, 
on our otvn resources. In fact, you know that the big and 
powerful countries of the world arc the countries which have 
industrialized themselves and thereby gained strength, whcthei 
for ts’ar or for peaceful progress. Real strength therefore 
comes from industrialisation, from modern techniques, whcthei 
they apply to agriculture or industry. The test of real sticngth 
is how much steel you produce, how much power you produce 
and use. So. if in meeting the immediate crisis tve delay the 
pioccsses of gaining real strength, we shall not have done well. 
All these reasons compel us to come to the conclusion that we 
must go ahead as far as possible in acquiring this real strength 
by continuing with our de\elopmcnt programme, with minor 
\ ariations. of course. \\ e must do it from the point of \ iew of 
both the immediate war situation and the future. \ ou may well 
wonder what this so-called war situation is. There is no war go- 
ing on at pre.scnt. no action of that t\pe. But I cannot tell you 
what is likely to happen. The point I wish you to appreciate and 
realize is that the Chinese withdrawal or cease-fire or the fact 
of the Colombo proposals, ^v■hatever turn they may take — c\ en 
'•upposing the\ take the turn, as they well might, of continuing 
this cease-fire for some time — does not make any essential 
difference to the situation, which is that we ha\ e been attacked 
and menaced bv the Chinese Government and we may be 
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attacked and menaced again and again. Even if we are not 
attacked, the fact of a menace will be there in the background. 
I do not know for how long, but certainly for some considerable 
time to come. Therefore, the only way for us to protect our 
country, our self-respect and our integrity is to continue the 
process of strengthening ourselves as rapidly as possible both 
militarily and economically. The impression that may have 
spread that all the trouble is over or may soon be over is 
completely unjustified from any point of \dew. Even if there be 
no actual fighting on our borders in the near future, such an 
impression should not be permitted, and you should try to lay 
stress on this aspect in your States and before the public. We 
are not warmongers. We do not want war for Avar’s sake. 
We want to avoid it. But we cannot avoid war by being weak. 
We cannot take the risk of being attacked and not being fully 
ready to meet the attack. Therefore, all this preparation must 
go on, the expenditure must go on, and the spirit of the people 
must be kept up. 

One of the items is the Village Volunteer Force scheme. 
I shall not go into its details, but it seems to me that this 
scheme is very important as it affects the vast majority of our 
population living in rural areas. It wdll make them do things 
which are good for our development and for the war effort. 
And if this programme succeeds even 50 per cent, it will be 
a tremendous thing, a near miracle w'hich will change the face 
of India. The Volunteer Force is not going to be sent to the 
front, but it will be used in the villages, not only for defence 
but if necessary for law^ and order and everything else. The 
main thing is to keep up the people’s morale and to turn their 
enthusiasm into a particular direction. They must feel that if 
they are doing better in agriculture it is not only good for them, 
but it is indeed a part of the w'ar effort. I particularly draw 
your attention to this scheme prepared by our Community 
Development people and seek your full co-operation in it. 

I should like to say that any attempt to reduce what is 
called the social ser5-ice side would be unfortunate. Whether 
it is health or education, both are \ital to the community 
always, more especially in w'artime. The casualties of w^ar by- 
enemy action are far less than the casualties from diseases 
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which spread in wartime especially amongst the soldiers and 
others. Therefore, it is vital to retain schemes of health and 
education. Education is vital from yet another point of view. 
In the past we have talked a lot about basic education. How 
far we have given effect to it is doubtful. But the idea of 
basic education — or of education that is connected with 
productive work — is highly important. It is important again, 
if I may say so, from the point of view of war and from the 
point of view of discipline and training. I would suggest to you, 
as I hav'e suggested to our Education Ministry, to wake up to 
this business. I am told that some States are alive to this need 
while others are not, and consider it an archaic idea. It is 
not archaic. It is the most modem concept meant to make 
a person fit intellectually and otherwise. Another aspect is 
productive work. Some people think that productive work 
means turning the Charkha. The Charkha is certainly 
productive work, but there are dozens of other kinds of work. 
Let the schools prepare bandages. There are hundreds of other 
things that are necessary for the war effort which can be 
produced by the schools. 

Then there is technical education. It is of great 
importance always, and is especially so now. We have said 
previously that we should give a large number of scholarships 
to deserving and able students — scholarships which are really 
adequate, not just a few mpees. If a person is going to learn 
engineering, he has to be paid adequately and we have said 
that this should be done. I think this matter becomes ev’en 
more important now when we want plenty of technically- 
trained persons. The fact that we give a really large number 
of scholarships to persons who will profit by them is a thing 
which will hav'e a v^ery good reception by the public. We 
would like to draw from the people a good deal of money b\ 
way of taxes, direct or indirect. Keeping this in view, 
I think that, apart from general education and health, the 
award of scholarships is a good idea. Therefore, to say 
that education or health activities should be stopped is not 
correct. What are w'e fighting for ? For the benefit of the 
people, and we must help them with a large number of scholar- 
ships — and I lay stress on the number being very large — for 
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medical courses, engineeiing courses and other specialized 
courses. I attach very great importance to this. It would cost 
us some money but money should not come in the way. The 
reality of w'hat would come out of it will be far greater than 
the money quantum. 

Now about scientific advance. I wish all of us realized 
what a vital part it plays in life today. War is undoubtedly 
governed by it. It is not governed by Rajput chivalry; Rajput 
chivalry is \ ery good ; it gives spirit to the man but it is not real 
war. Real war is governed by scientific advance. Today you 
want scientific knowledge, you want scientific processes of 
production. You want it for health, and for nearly everything 
else. You 5vill find that in most countries the amount that is 
spent on scientific research is a \ cry large proportion of their 
income or rc\ enue. Wc have increased ours considerably in 
the last fifteen \ears; but we must realize that it is still a 
rclati\el\’ small part. Even small countries in Europe spend 
a ver\’ large amount of their revenue income on scientific pro- 
gress because they know it pays them back. 

I have said that there is a menace hanging over us. That 
has an advantage too. Psychologically it keys up the people 
to do things much more than othenvise. Of course, war is a 
gross and terrible thing; it produces wrong attitudes in human 
beings. But it has been the mother of in\ entions, not only in 
the art of war but in other things also. In the same way an 
emergency like this is x eiy helpful as it directs people’s minds 
towards development. If somehow we can take out the 
bad part of war and have the good part only, it \s'Ould be 
excellent but one cannot easily do that. Anyhow, have got 
to face this emergency and the way to face it is to profit by 
it and march ahead uith the development programme at a 
faster rate than we might otherwise have done. That is the 
^v•a\’ to look at it. That is the aspect which we should lay 
stress on — to profit by the emergency and strengthen ourselves. 
It is no doubt a menace that we have to face but there i.s 
another side of it; it is one of the greatest opportunities that 
>ou can ha\ e to raise the level of the nation in e\ er\ wa\ . 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE ARTS 

HE State can promote the arts by providing a helpful 
environment. The en\ironment for the arts in the 
immediate past in India has not been very helpful. Firstly, 
before independence all our efforts were directed to the 
political field. Secondly, during the long period of British rule 
in India we thought far too much of foreign models. That 
trend was good to the extent it supplied new impulses but when 
it was overdone, the arts became imitative, losing their crea- 
tive tendencies. An art cannot be imitated; it has to come 
out of people’s li\ es and urges. 

India is rich in artistic forms. But they have suffered from a 
long period of stagnation and repetition. What more wonderful 
ihings can we have than some of the old specimens of Indian 
architecture ? They are amazing in their strength and beauty, 
which we miss in our later forms of architecture which arc all 
repetition, all ornateness. We lost that grand style in architec- 
ture which we sec in the other countries where our artisan'^ 
svent, at Angkor-\^at in Indo-China, at Borobudur in 
Indonesia and in many other places. 

Take the classical dances of India. For various reasons 
the.se dances began to die off. It almost was thought that it 
was improper and immoral to dance. Voices were raised 
against our dance forms and they nearly died. Fortunately, 
there were some persons and groups who kept these dance- 
alive, and we see how when those restrictions and restrictive 
ideas were removed, they have begun to flourish in India. A hi- 
is true not only of our classical dances, but c\cn more .so of 
the folk dances of India which arc really wonderful in tht'ir 
\'ariety. ^Ve have these folk dances in Kerala, as in other 
regions, but the tribal areas are richest in the folk dances. 1 he 

From inaugural addres« to thf* Kerala Kala Parishad, Trichur, Apiil 26, i9/k> 
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Republic Day celebration in Delhi provides an occasion for 
presenting the folk dances from every part of India. An 
appreciative environment is helping the dances of India to 
grow. 

Similarly, I am told that considerable advance is being 
made all over India in the musical domain. In regard to 
painting and the like arts, I am not quite sure where we arc. 
We have eminent artists who carry on an older tradition 
rigidly. I feel that the older tradition has lost force. It is 
graceful but rather lifeless. We have new artists who are 
powerfully influenced by Western models. I believe they are 
doing good work even if all their work is not of top rank. 

There is a danger today of our artists relapsing into 
mediocrity. Of course, all writers or artists or sculptors cannot 
be brilliant. But academics of art, literature or any other 
form of culture should try to set high standards in their respec- 
tive fields. You have got this academy, the Kala Parishad. 
I earnestly hope that while you encourage every artist, you 
will try to keep the standards high and not bring them doNvn 
by not distinguishing between the good and the bad and the 
mediocre. If you do not do that, the academy itself becomes 
mediocre and its judgment will be of no value. 

There is a good deal of talent in respect of the arts in 
the country, provided opportunities are given to them to 
develop. I am amazed at the arts of the tribal folk who have 
not gone to any school of art or dancing. Again, take child 
art. An annual exhibition is organized in Delhi by Shankar 
of the art of the world’s children. It is an astonishingly good 
exhibition and it is surprising how children who did not have 
any routine training can express themselves. The artists must, 
of course, have training. But the training, if it suppresses the 
creati%’eness of the individual and merely teaches some formal 
message, kills art. I would like this academy and other 
academies to encourage natural creativeness and at the same 
time keep up proper standards. It is also important that the 
various academies in different States keep in touch with each 
other and with the Central Academies of Literature, Art, 
Music, Dance and Drama. Thereby, you learn from each 
other and give much to each other. 
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In the old days the arts in India were encouraged more 
especially by the ruling princes and rich patrons. Now the 
princes and the rich men hardly exist. Therefore, the State 
has to encourage them. I entirely agree that the State, while 
encouraging them, should not interfere and lay down canons 
for the arts. Laying down canons should be the duty of the 
literary and artistic associations or academies. The State 
should help an academy or association but should leave it 
free to function as it likes. That is broadly the policy which 
we follow in regard to the Central Academies. 


TOWARDS A NEW EQUILIBRIUM 

T T IS ALWAYS a pleasure to meet and address the new genera- 
tion, for in their minds and eyes there is glimpse of the 
future. Yet I find some difficulty in saying anything which 
will really be in tune with their thinking. Many long years 
separate us. We belong essentially to the Gandhi Age in India 
and it was the inestimable privilege of many of us to be closely 
associated with that great man who fashioned us as he did 
the millions of India. We saw India under foreign rule, we 
struggled against it and we triumphed under Gandhi ji’s leader- 
ship, and saw the dawn of freedom with all its glor>' and its 
aches and pains. What does all this mean to you? Is it one 
other of the numerous traditions which have built up India 
through the ages? You have not had the emotional experience 
through which my generation passed, nor did you participate 
in that great struggle which led, through the unique methods 
which Gandhiji evolved, to India’s freedom. You are children 
of free India and perhaps you take that freedom for granted. 

Apart from our struggle for freedom and its powerful 
effect on the men and women of my generation, we have seen 
mighty changes in the world. There have been world wars, 
great revolutions, and conflicts between rival political, economic 


From Convocation address to the University of Delhi, December 6, 1958 
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and social ideologies. ^Ve have seen also something which is 
even more important. This is the tremendous advance made' 
by science and technology in recent years, which perhaps is 
the greatest revolution of all. 

Changes took place even in the past ages, but the pace 
was relatively slow, and man had time to adjust himself to the 
new conditions. But in recent years the pace of change has 
been amazingly swift, and it has been difficult for human 
beings to adjust themselves to this ever-changing situation. 
They may make a superficial and external adjustment, but 
the old rhythm of life has gone, and there is lack of harmony 
and this is reflected in our political struggles and economic 
conflicts. The new situation that has arisen because of this 
pace of change has no analogs' in history. 

This proce.ss of change through science and technology 
is seen everywhere. As it spreads, the old gods or the old 
'iupreme values cease to have the .same validity as before. 
Physics and mathematics lead to new conceptions which are 
hard to grasp, where matter disappears and all is energy. One 
might almost sa\ that the solid world dissolves into .some 
mathematical concept or illusion, perhaps approaching the 
concept of maya. 

It is not surprising that this should result in an uprooting 
of the present generation from its old standards and values 
and the search for something new. How can wc come to terms 
\sith this new situation? While discarding the old mysteries. 
\vc live at the edge of a new kind of mystery. The reaction 
of people to this varies. A few arc driven to deeper thought 
and enquiry and a search for ultimate values, but most others, 
finding it too difficult to make any sense out of this confusion, 
relapse into cynicism and negative attitudes, rejecting the old 
patterns and standards and evolving no new ones. This pro- 
cess has affected the Western world much more than India 
as the West has advanced much more in technology and its 
practical applications. But in India also the beginnings are 
\isiblc. 

\Ve labour to bring about a \Vclfare State in India. In 
countries ^\■herc .such a State has been established in so far 
as the materia! things of life are concerned, we see patterns 
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of behaviour which shock the older generation. There is grow- 
ing ju\’enile delinquency and a rejection of all set patterns 
and even of basic national cultures. While on the one side 
wc see tremendous ad\ ance, on the other we notice a disinte- 
gration of .‘society, because the cement of moral and ethical 
standards and patterns of behaviour gradually melts away. In 
any event, wc cannot stop or reverse the current of change 
which science and technology have brought about in great 
parts of the world. The question for us to consider is whether 
we can retain in this process some of the basic \'alues to which 
humanity has attached great importance in the past, and 
whether the spiritual element in life, using the word in its 
widest sense, can be retained or augmented, or whether it will 
fade aw'ay. Without that spiritual element, probably the dis- 
integration of society will proceed in spite of all material 
advance. 

It may be that out of this tremendous period of transi- 
tion a new equilibrium will be established and our highly 
mechanized society will throw up new .standards and values 
providing a new base of civilization. 

We talk of things material and spiritual. Vet it is a little 
difficult to draw' a line between the two. E\’ery great rs’ave of 
human thought which has affected millions of human beings 
has something spiritual in it. The great revolutions, whether 
in the United States or France or Russia or China, would not 
have succeeded without a spiritual element which appealed 
to the deeper instincts of man. Social justice has always 
exercised an appeal to sensitive persons. The basic attraction 
of Marxism for millions of people w'as not, I think, its attempt 
at scientific theorv but its passion for social justice. To that 
extent, therefore, it supplied a spiritual need. It appealed to 
many intellectuals for other reasons aho. Lnfortunately. to 
mv thinking, it got tied up in its practice too much ssitli the 
wavs of violence and the .suppression of the individual, exen 
though this x\ as supposed to be done for the common good. 

^Ve come back therefore to the question of standards 
and values and unless we have these, all the mateiial good 
that we may achieve may lead to conflicts of the soul and 
disintegration of the social group. 
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It is li'ue that many individuals have ideals and some of 
them a social conscience, and these ha5’e played a considerable 
role in social progress. But it is also true that a society does 
not change itself substantially by the voluntaiy renunciation by 
a privileged class of its position. The privileged class is led 
to believe, as a group, that it is inherently right for it to have 
that position. It is only through pressure from the under- 
privileged that major reforms have been achieved. It is also 
true that the general character of social, political and 
intellectual life in a social group is determined by the produc- 
tive resources of that group. As we adopt higher techniques 
for productive and creative activities, they will affect our 
thinking and our lives. But it does not necessarily follow that 
this should lead to our discarding the spiritual and higher 
cultural values of life. We should not associate spirituality and 
culture with privilege on the one hand and poverty on the 
other. 

It has become inevitable for us to fit in with the modem 
world of science and technology and it will be dangerous 
for us to imagine that we can live apart from it. It will be 
equally dangerous for us to think that we should accept 
technology without those basic values tvhich are of the essence 
of civilized man. 

We have accepted in India as our objective a socialist 
pattern of society. That means not only economic organiza- 
tion but something deeper which involves a way of thinking 
and living. The acquisitive society, whose chief aim is profit- 
making, not only brings conflict in its train but is opposed 
to the basic urge of modem man for social justice. Socialism 
is based on the growth of material resources as well as social 
justice and a co-operative method of working. 

There is such a thing as a national culture with its deep 
roots in the nation’s soil and in its histor>'. To uproot a nation 
is to destroy the soul of that nation which made it a living 
entity through the ages. This is particularly true of a country 
like India whose roots go deep down and whose thought has 
enriched her and given her strength to overcome disaster and 
sur\ i\ e even the dangers that success brings. 

But can we live in that past ? We have to live in the 
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present and mould the future. That duty and high task are 
especially cast on the young men and women of today. They 
will ha\'e great burdens to carr>' and great difficulties to face. 
But they will also have the chance of high adventure and great 
living, for great living comes by attachment to great causes. 
They will have to fight the many evils that beset us and narrow 
us and make us unworthy of this adventure, like the evils of 
religious conflict and bigotry, of provincialism, linguism and 
casteism. There is no hope for us if we allow these disruptive 
tendencies to influence our national life. 

Above all, we shall have to work hard. For it is only 
through selfless work that anything worth-while is achieved. 
And we shall have to work without fear and hatred, and not 
succumb to a narrow nationalism which is out of place in the 
world of today and out of keeping with our high ideals. That 
was the lesson of Gandhiji. ^And it was by acting up to this 
in some measure that we achieved our freedom. It is by hard 
work and through freedom from fear and hatred that we shall 
reach the next great goal in our nation’s pilgrimage. 

Here we stand in Delhi City, symbol of old India and 
the new. It is not the narrow^ lanes and houses of Old Delhi 
or the wide spaces and rather pretentious buildings of New 
Delhi that count, but the spirit of this ancient city. For Delhi 
has been an epitome of India’s history with its succession of 
glory and disaster, and with its great capacity to absorb many 
cultures and yet remain itself. It is a gem with many facets, 
some bright and some darkened by age, presenting the course 
of India’s life and thought during the ages. Even the stones 
here whisper to our ears of the ages of long ago and the air 
we breathe is full of the dust and fragrance of the past, as 
also of the fresh and piercing winds of the present. We face 
the good and the bad of India in Delhi City which has been 
the grave of many empires and the nursery of a republic. What 
a tremendous story is hers! The tradition of millennia of our 
history .surrounds us at every step, and the procession of 
innumerable generations passes before our eyes. My owti 
generation will join that procession, and it will then be for 
you, young men and women, to be the standard-bearers of all 
the good that we have lived for and we seek. May it be given 
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to you to face life’s problems with clear eyes and without fear 
and ill-will. 


BOOKS TO REACH THE PEOPLE 

/^NF. OF THE ma jor, revolutionary developments in the world 

has been the advent of printing and of books, thus open- 
ing out the avenues of knowledge and communication to v^ast 
numbers of people. I remember reading in some book long 
ago that one of the wisest men of the middle ages in Europe, 
Erasmus, had a libraiy of about 50 volumes! That shovv^s the 
difference between the old times and the present. At present 
a \’ast number of books are at our disposal in libraries, even 
of private individuals. 

A depressing thought comes to me. ^Vhile printing 
developed in Europe where as a result many books appeared, 
in India there tvas no printing for a long time. Even though 
some of the printed books of Europe came to India during the 
time of the Mughal Emperors, they apparently attached no 
importance to them and made no attempt to get printing 
started in India. It shows that in spite of a great deal of pomp 
and circumstance, they lacked a spirit of going ahead. They 
were representatives of a static ci\’ilization while Eurojje, 
backward in material comforts and even in physical 
well-being compared to India of those days, was 
nevertheless a dynamic society going ahead. It has always 
struck me as very peculiar that printing, which any people 
or an} government should ha\-e jumped at for its utility, apart 
from its cultural value, took such a mighty long time to 
de\’elop in India. It dexclopcd only after the coming of the 
British. A society cannot progress unless it has a vital urge 
and uses the opportunities which come to it. 

After a long time, our society is showing that urge, and 
a small part of that urge is represented by books. 


From speech on the occasion of presenting State Awards for Excellence in 
Printing and Designing of Books and Publications, XVw Delhi, December 19, 1958 
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Without books one has to rely on human memory and on 
tradition. These ha\ e their value but obviously a limited value. 
The books bring us the experience of our forebears. But 
if the books do not circulate, only the elite \vill have them. 
Printing brings an expansion of the opportunities of gaining 
knowledge and therefore of making progress of \ arious kinds. 
Take science. Scientific knowledge today is not the result 
of the effort of any one man but is made up of knowledge 
accumulated by tens of thousands of scientists. Books play an 
enormous part in distributing this knowledge. 

If books arc essential, the contents of the books ate 
important. The outward appearance of the book is im}X)rtant. 
as everything good and beautiful is important. It encourages a 
good taste. 

If we want books to be good, we also want books to reach 
many people and not a .select coterie. This is the object 
presumably of the writer of the book, as also of the publisher. 
They both want a large circulation, and r et oddly enough most 
of the r\ritcrs and most of the publishers in India think in 
rather limited terms. The writer probably uses a language 
which many people do not understand at all. It is too difficult 
or abstruse. He writes con.sciously or unconsciously for a select 
ciwvd. The result is that the circulation of his book i' 
limited. Looking at the programme which was presented 
to me. I read a remarkable sentence describing todas's 
j^rocecdings ! Tt ^ < TTTT T’rTT 

I shall be glad to know many of von sitting here understand 
this. I should be glad if somebody went and had a Gallup 
poll in Chandni Chowk in Delhi and found out how 
many understood it and how many will understand it. This 
is a typical example not only of the mysteries of the working 
of the Government of India but al-o genc'rally of the ^\ l■iting 
trade in India. 

There is this teiidencv toward' writing a language eithei 
in books or newspapers which relatir ely few people understand. 
The attempt is not so much to get across to an audience but to 
show off. The result is that circulations of book^ are limited. If 
circulations are limited, all kinds of things follow which 
restrict the reading of books, the printing of book' and the 
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publication of books. Take newspapers. A huge country like 
India has astonishingly few newspaper readers. The 
circulation of a few newspapers may have gone up to a 
hundred thousand. In advanced countries circulations are not 
only bigger but there are far more newspapers with 
good circulations and the total reading public for newspapers 
is very vast indeed. Why is that so? It is not because 
there are not people who do not know how to read. In spite 
of a fairly large percentage of illiteracy as against a relatively 
small but growing percentage of literacy, the actual number 
of people who are literate in India is tremendous. Twenty per 
cent of our population is a vast number which is far greater 
than the entire population of many countries in the world. 
Yet we do not reach them. How will we reach them? A writer 
will reach them not by thinking of some literary coterie but 
by putting himself in their position and see what they can 
read and imderstand with ease and comfort. If he does this, 
he will see circulations of books and newspapers growing. 

I suggest, for the consideration of the writers essentiall) 
and also of others like the publishing trade, that if books are 
to go far, they have to be cheap. Books can be cheap only if 
they have large circulations. Books will have large circulations 
only if they are written in a style which can be understood 
by large numbers of people. One step should lead to the other. 
Otherwise limitations come in and as a consequence the reading 
public does not expand. 

Good designing and printing of books is of very 
considerable importance and I am happy that progress is being 
made in India in these respects. I would congratulate those 
who got these awards and also the Ministry on giving these 
awards. These awards 5vill make designers, printers and book- 
binders think and will help to raise standards and to create a 
taste among readers for possession of beautifully printed books. 



PURPOSE OF ARCHITECTURE 


A rchitecture to a large extent is a product of the age. It 
cannot isolate itself from the social conditions, the think- 
ing and the objectives and the ideals of the age to which 
it belongs. Mr. Humayun Kabir referred to the static 
condition in regard to architecture in India in the last 200 or 
300 years. That really was a reflection of the static condition 
of the Indian mind or Indian conditions. In fact, India has 
been static, architecturally considered, for the last few hundred 
years. The great buildigns which we admire date back to an 
earlier period. We were static even before the British came. 
In fact the British came because we were static. A society which 
ceases to go ahead necessarily becomes weak. This weakness 
shows itself in all forms of creative activity. 

Apart from these basic considerations, the nature of 
architecture depends on many factors. It depends on climate, 
obviously. It depends on the type of functions which the people 
living in the buildings have to perform. It depends on the state 
of technological growth, and on the material used. 

The purpose which a building serves depends to a large 
extent on the functions which a society performs. There is often 
a lag between architectural designs, or indeed, the social frame- 
work and the changes taking place in the technological field. 
Mr. Humayun Kabir referred to Gothic cathedrals which 
in many ^\ays were representative of the age in which they 
grew up. But in the early years of the industrial rc\olution 
when the steam engine and the railways came and when 
railway stations had to be built, the architects tried to make 
some of the big railway stations look as if they were Gothic 
cathedrals. They were not able to get out of the clutches 
of the past. The past was good — but only when it was the 
present. We cannot bring it forward and put up a Gothic 
cathedral and call it a railway terminus. I give this example 
because there is a tendency to do this kind of thing, more so in 
a country like India where we hold fast to tradition.s. Xo 


From speech at the Seminar and Exhibition of .Architecture, New Delhi, 
March 17, 1959 
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tradition which makes one a prisoner of one’s mind or body is 
ever good. 

The architect is obviously limited by his material. If 
technology gives us more materials and more power to mould 
those materials, new avenues open up for using them. Today 
I believe \ ery good work is being done all over the world b>' 
creative architects. It is a delight to see plans and designs 
and pictures of this new work being done. ^Ve should not be 
afraid of inno\ations. 

I have welcomed very greatly one experiment in India. 
Chandigarh. ?ilany people argue about it. some like it, and 
some dislike it. It is the biggest example in India of 
experimental architecture. It hits you on the head, and makes 
\ou think. You may scjuirm at the impact but it has made 
you think and imbibe new ideas, and the one thing w'hich 
India requires in many fields is being hit on the head so that 
it may think. I do not like every building in Chandigarh. 
I like some of them very much. I like the general conception 
of the township \ery much but, abo\ e all. I like the creative 
approach, not being tied down to what has been done by our 
forefathers but thinking in new terms, of light and air and 
ground and water and human beings. Therefore, Chandigarh 
is of enormous importance. There is no doubt that Le 
Corbusier is a man with a pow'erful and creati\’e type of mind. 
For the same reason, he ma> produce cxtra\agance> 
occasionally but it is better to be c.xtra\ agant than be a person 
w ith no mind at all. 

The social functions of today bear on our architecture. 
We may not, even if we have the capacity, build a Taj Mahal. 
It does not fit in with the society of today. In the ultimate 
analysis a thing which fits in with the social functions is 
beautiful. 



A NEW PERSPECTIVE OE HISTORY 


T NEVER STUDIED histoiv in the formal way but informally 

I have been greath- interested in history, chiefly because 
of my seeking to understand the past rather in terms of the 
present and e\en of the future to come, f have approached 
it as an exciting story. I have approached it as a developing 
drama, leading up to the present and making me wonder where 
it will lead to in the future. I never got into the habit of 
trying to learn the names of kings, dates, etc. And I confess 
I am singularly ignorant of names and dates except those 
I could not help picking up. 

The whole course of historv has fascinated me. Being 
an Indian, facts relating to the past of India inreiesced me 
more. Being an Asian, facts relating to .Asia also interested 
me more. But on the whole what has interested me really 
is the story of man developing himself wherever he might be. 
It is from that point of \ icw I have tried to co-ordinate such 
little knowledge of history as I possess. 

I remember about 40 years or more ago one of the earliest 
books dealing \\ith world history came out, namely H. G. 
Wells’s Outline of History. It is very easy to criticize Wells, 
but his was a new approach, and it was a great success. He 
did try to bring in one compass the tremendous story of man. 
He did also something which was new for most European 
leaders, that is. he paid some attention to what w'as happening 
in .Asia; his world was not merely the Mediterranean world 
in ancient times, as had been imagined in Europe. China came 
m. and India, the .Miridlc East and the other countiies 
Siiice then this t\p<' of histoiw has become more common. 
Other forms of history, social histories and the like. ha\ e been 
tvritten and they attract much more attention than the 
political hrstories of the past. 

So fai as .Asia is concerned, we have been grossly 
maltreated by most historians from other countries, .And a^ 
a reaction to that, sometimes our own historians have perhaps 
gone too far. I suppose it is difficult for anv person with 

From inau^urnl addievs thr Asian Histor\ Concrcs?. NVv. Dplhc 

December 9, 1961 
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Strongly held ideas to write what might be called an impartial 
history. Sometimes I have wondered if impartiality was not 
the quality of a weak mind. There must be a positive quality 
in a human being. If there is this positive quality, that aspect 
of the mind impresses itself on the subject which it deals with 
and perhaps slightly distorts it. I do not know how we can 
get over this difficulty. On the one side, there is the nationalist 
history which, starting from a strong nationalist bias, praises 
everything that is national at the expense of other things and. 
on the other side, there is the reverse of this. In the case of 
India, a Western scholar, especially from the United Kingdom, 
inevitably tended to look at the history of India as if the past 
few thousand years were a kind of a preparation for the coming 
British dominion in India. And there was the nationalist 
reaction to it. It seems to me that our historians burrow too 
much into details and thereby lose sight of the main theme. 
Both these approaches were limited and both failed to look at 
the picture in a broad way. In the main, the nationalist 
approach and imperialist approach distort history. They some- 
times suppress history. 

We have had examples of some kind of an organized 
approach or a philosophy of history, and this has led to curious 
results. One of the books which I had occasion to read in the 
leisure m.oments of my prison life was Spengler’s Decline of 
the West. I was rather fascinated by it. as one is fascinated 
by some e\al thing. I di.slike intensely its S5veeping approach. 
It seems to me that as soon as we start looking at history \vith 
any preconceived approach, it turns us awa\ from some patent 
facts which do not fit in with our theory. .\nd wc select things 
which agree with our own thinking. It does not do harm 
provided we can get the main currents of history right and 
if stress is placed on one aspect in order to draw attention to 
it. The stress on the social aspect has certainly been vein 
helpful in balancing one's approach to history. 

The old idea of writing a histoiy of any one country has 
become progressively out of date. It is impossible today to 
think of the histor>’ of a country isolated from the rest of the 
world. The world is getting integrated. We have really to 
consider history today in a world perspective. 
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What is the basic philosophy of history? I tr)' to think of 
history as a process that leads man to higher and better stages 
of progress. Then I hnd to my surprise that those higher stages 
have been represented by great men in the long past. Having 
been fascinated by the scientific and technological civilization 
which has been built up in Europe and in America, I gradually 
come to a stage when it seems to me to have stopped. I begin 
seeking for something deeper than merely the physical aspect 
of civilization. I find that mv mind is more interested in what 
Plato or the Buddha said, which has a timclessness about it. 
So I wonder if our present-day history, having fulfilled its 
destiny in so far as .science and technology are concerned, is 
at all moving on to a higher plane of human existence. I do 
not presume that the average historian will be able to answer 
such a question unless he himself beconies a great seer who can 
pierce the veil of the future. But he can help in putting things 
in proper perspective. 

The immediate object of the History Congress should of 
course be to straighten out all the twists which Asian history 
has received at the hands of Europeans. While some of them 
are very fine historians, their approach has nevertheless been 
based on Europe being the centre of the world, and naturally 
that affects their appreciation of the histories of Asian 
countries. 


LMPORTA^CE Ol ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDY 

I N A COUNTRY like India there are any number of places 
which deserve careful working out from the archaeological 
point of view. And yet I think how much destruction there 
has been in India of archaeological sites either deliberately 
or through carelessness. I remember when I first heard of 
Mohenjo-daro ho\v tremendously excited I felt, as when I first 

From speech at the centenary celebration of the .Archaeological Sur\ey of 
India and the International Conference of .Asian .Archaeology, New Delhi, 
Decentber 14, 1961 
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read of the Indians who went out of India in the early years 
of the Christian era to South-East Asia and put up great 
buildings there which even today are among the famous 
monuments of the world. I was excited partly because of a 
certain pride in our nation’s past. Apart from that, there w'as 
a sense of disclosure, letting me have a peep into the past 
and filling in a large number of vacant spaces in history. 

In this highh' utilitarian age, how does one justify 
archaeology? I have no clear answer to that except that I 
am quite sure it is very important. There are things of the 
highest value, like art and goodness, which are far more 
important than many utilitarian objects that wc have. Some 
years ago a matter of conscience arose for us when we W'erc 
considering w’hat w e .should do about Nagar junakonda in the 
South. There was this buried city gradually coming out, and 
there tvas the proposal to erect a dam there and create a big 
reseiA’oir trhich w'ould supply water for irrigation. There was 
a direct conflict between the claims of today in the sense of 
practical utilit}- and the claims of the past. We w'ere troubled 
by the conflict. But it was inevitable that we should decide 
ultimately in favour of the present. .\nd that turned out to be 
the best way of presening the past also. The old relics of 
Nagarjunakonda w^ere rapidlv crumbling into dust and ashes, 
and we decided that they .should be removed bodih' and placed 
on a little island in the middle of the lake and preserved 
in such a way as to prexent their decay. The present impinged 
upon us and ultimately forced us to give preference to a great 
irrigation project. I suppo.se we have to make such choices 
often enough. 

The past in India sunounds us eveiywhcre. If \ou go 
for a drive in Delhi, it comes up before you in the shape of 
old ruins. Indians on the whole are said to be not a historx - 
conscious people, like the Arabs or the Chinese. But xve have 
roots in the long past and our .sense of historx expressed itself 
in mythology, in epics, in monuments, etc. I am not sure if that 
method of expression xxhich developed in India xvas not 
more poxverful in influencing the minds of the mass of the 
people. 

Because of the nature of the past in India it becomes 
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N'cry important to find out through archaeological work what 
this past was. We have very few books on historr in Sanskrit, 
but wc ha\ e an abundance of material which throws interesting 
light on the past. This material, if properly inquired into, helps 
us great!) to unra\el our history. In my boyhood Indian 
histoiy was divided into the ancient period, a brief chapter; 
the medieval or Muslim period, a bigger chapter; and the 
British period, which \vas the main concern of the book. This 
was \ery odd. I have always been unable to understantl ot- 
to appreciate this division of India into Hindu India and 
Muslim India. You might as well have a Christian India, 
meaning the period of British rule. It is unscientific to divide 
histoiy like this. In fact the whole of the past thousands of 
vears of Indian history was written about in the early )ears 
of this century as a kind of a prelude to the final culmination 
of Indian history in British rule. Of course, British dominion in 
India is an important part of the historv of India, which 
affected India and brought India in touch with the modern 
world. Nevertheless we get a truer perspective of India's 
history by looking at the ancient reeords of the deeds of the 
people and the great men of India. These give us a greater 
understanding of the growth of our people. 

I venture to suggest that because of the lack of precise 
historical material in India on the past, the other material 
available, which is fairly rich, is ver\ important. I belicr e the 
Mohenjo-daro .scripts has c not been deciphered yet. \Ve ma\ 
know- something more of our hi.story if they are deciphered. 
Anvhow'. from the practical point of \iew. archaeological 
Studies bring us information which is important, .\bo\e all. 
they give a certain balance and perspcctise to our minds. 
Archaeology makes us a little more humble than w c otherwise 
^vould be in this mechanical cixilization. 

Of course, the mechanical civilization of today is a 
magnificent achic\ ement and yet doubt creeps into ni) mind 
often enough whether man) of its aehic\emcnts ha\e that 
deeper significance \vhich wc attach to human progress. Fhc) 
make the human beings w'ho are influenced b) them more and 
more trivial. Therefore, this look into the past gives us a certain 
depth of feeling and understanding. 



FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Y our Seminar has discussed a very important question. 

There is always a tendency for governmental as well as 
private agencies to work to suppress information or to limit it. 
Sometimes the economic structure may be such that in itself it 
limits information being widespread. We live in an age of 
great technological changes and the media of information go 
on increasing and becoming all-peiA’asive. Any rule that you 
lay down may become out of date because of the technological 
developments. Even so it is useful for the U.N. and the nations 
which are members of the U.N. to look at the question of 
freedom of information frequently. 

We talk about the free world. What is the free world ? 
The so-called free world has many countries which are not 
absolutely free and where information is deliberately 
suppressed. Then there are certain countries which, as a 
matter of policy, suppress information of a particular kind. 

I would say that although freedom of information is of 
vital consequence, even that freedom becomes unimportant 
where there is absolute poverty prevailing. Freedom of life 
itself is more important than any other freedom. If through 
poverty and for other reasons you do not have even the capacity 
to live worthilv, all other freedoms do not count. The starvins: 
man has no freedom. It is only a great philosopher who 
even when he starves can take advantage of the freedom and 
right of expression. Normally a person who is starving will 
not think of freedom of expression; he will think of food. 
Therefore, the problem takes a somewhat different shape and 
form, depending on whether a country is developed or under- 
developed. 

In India every person has a vote on attaining the age 
of 21, whecher he is educated or uneducated, whether he lives 
in cities or in the high mountains or the plains. It 
is obvious that all of these people, though they can exercise 
the vote, do not have the means to exercise it after 
acquiring the fullest information. They may not be educated 

From speech at the UN, Seminar on Freedom of Information, New Delhi, 
March 5, 1962 
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enough or ma\ not ha\e access to information. I feel that 
freedom from ignorance is as essential as freedom from hunger. 

In the use of the mass media v’ery much depends on the 
conditions of the people, the stage of their economic develop- 
ment and of education. A good medium may be utilized for 
\ tay wrong purpose^. The question has been asked recently 
svhether the medium of advertisement may not be misused 
so as to distort people’s minds. The mass media which arc 
\ ery useful have an element of danger in them in that they 
may be distorted for private gain. The only safeguard is wide- 
spread education and a measure of social well-being. 

We have just had general elections in this country. These 
elections have created a good deal of excitement, as elections 
normally do. On the whole, our elections have passed off well. 
But there is one aspect of the elections which I would like 
to mention. We ha\’e rules and regulations as to what should 
and should not be done in elections. But I was shocked by some 
posters which were issued by candidates. Some of them were 
blasphemous, indecent and highly objectionable. I have no 
doubt that the electorate, through no fault of theirs, must have 
been influenced by them in a wrong direction. That kind of 
thing cannot be justified by any kind of freedom. 

Ultimately it means that in order that your freedom 
should flourish, there must be a basic degree of educational 
development. Education is the most important requisite to 
open up the individual. The United Nations talks about the 
development of the individual; and the Constitution of India 
discusses the dignity of the individual. The dignity of the 
group, of the nation, and of the world, can come only through 
the development of the individual. By education I do not 
mean merely the ability to read and write. I mean the dc\ elop- 
ment of some measure of culture and tolerance. 

In India there has been, compared to the West, a 
remarkable tolerance in regard to religious thinking. But there 
ha'< been an equally remarkable lack of tolerance in regard 
to social life. Tolerance means toleration of others’ opinions; 
not the opinions of those who agree with one but opinions 
which are opposed to one's own. Tolerance is a state of 
mind. It is essential because the world is a varied place. 
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The variety of views in the world makes it still more exciting. 
Truth is much too big to be comprehended by any individual 
and for anybody to say that he knows it. If information — 
including conflicting views and sometimes even contradictory 
views — comes from every quarter, we are more likely to arrive 
at the truth out of that welter than if only one aspect of it was 
presented. The whole concept of freedom of information rests 
on this idea. I entirely agree that sources of information should 
be as free and as varied as possible. 

It is all very well to lay down a principle, but economic 
conditions influence its application. The rich person can put 
his idea across in a hundred ways by adopting the modern 
mass media. The poor person cannot do that; he can shout 
out in the market place but cannot do much more. To say 
that we give an even chance to everybody is not correct. It 
would become an even chance only when everybody is on the 
same level. The rich group or the rich nation can flood the 
country and the world through the mass media with its own 
view of things which may or may not be the correct view. 

We live in a changing world and a changing world brings 
changing problems. I am convinced that the more freedom 
there is the better. Suppression, even of what I may consider 
wrong, is bad. I am prepared to take the risk of allowing 
truth and the so-called right and the so-called wrong to appear 
on the scene. 

Toleration depends upon one’s knowledge of others. In 
the previous centuries people knew v ery little about the other 
countries. The result was that each country had the idea that 
beyond its borders lived barbarians. Each country thought that 
knowledge, culture and civilization were confined to its own 
borders. ^Ve are beginning to get to know something about 
others. Toleration of an opinion, e\'en though you disagree 
with it, is a sign of culture and civilization. But before you 
tolerate something, you must know what it is. Therefore. I 
consider that the principle of freedom of information through 
the press, the radio and other mass media is veiy important. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


A. Relations with China 


HAPPENINGS LN TIBET 


T HAVE M \r)E sevcial in the Houm' in regard to the 

developments in Tibet. The last statement was made on 
April 3. in rvhich I informed the House that the Dalai Lama 
had entered the territory of the Indian Union with a large 
entourage. I should like to bring this information up to date 
and to place such additional facts as we have before the House. 

A few days ago. the Dalai Lama and his party reached 
Mussoorie, where the Go\ernment had made arrangements foi 
their stay. I have had occasion to visit iVIussoorie since then 
and have had a long talk with the Dalai Lama. 

In the course of the last few days, reports have reached us 
that considerable numbers of Tibetans, numbering some thou- 
sands, have crossed into the Kamcng Frontier Division of the 
North F.ast Frontier Agenc\ and some hundreds have also 
entered the territory of Bhutan. They sought asylum, and we 
agreed. Such of them as carried arms were disarmed. We do 
not know' the exact number \et. Temporary arrangements are 
being made in a camp for their maintenance until they can be 
dispersed in accordance with their wishes and the nece.ssities 
governing such cases. W e could not lease these refugees to 
their own resources. Apart from the humanitarian considera- 
tions in\ol\ ed. there was also the law and order problem to be 
considered. We are grateful to the Go\ernment of Assam for 
their help and co-operation in this matter. 

Soon after entering India, the Dalai Lama indicated his 
wish to make a statement. We were later informed that this 
statement would be released at Tezpur. 

In view of certain irresponsible charges made. I should like 
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to make it clear that the Dalai Lama was entirely responsible 
fo! this statement as well as a subsequent, briefer statement that 
was made by him from Mussooric. Our officers had nothing to 
do with the drafting or preparation of these statements. 

I need not tell the House that the Dalai Lama entered 
India entirely of his own volition. At no time had we suggested 
that he should come to India. We had naturally given thought 
to the possibility of his seeking asylum in India and when such 
a request came, we readily granted it. His entry with a large 
party in a remote corner of our country created special 
problems of transport, organization and security. We deputed 
an officer to meet the Dalai Lama and his party at Bomdila 
and to escort them to Mussoorie. The particular officer was 
selected because he had served as Consul-General in Lhasa 
and, therefore, was to some extent known to the Dalai Lama 
and his officials. The selection of Mussoorie for the Dalai 
Lama's stay was not finalized till his own wishes were 
ascertained in the matter and he agreed to it. There was no 
desire on our part to put any undue restrictions on him, but 
in the special circumstances, certain arrangements had 
nece.ssarily to be made to prevent any mishap. It should be 
remembered that the various events in Tibet, culminating in 
the Dalai Lama's departure from I,hasa and entry into India 
had created tremendous interest among the people of India 
and in the world press. After his arrival in Mussoorie, steps 
\rere taken to prevent the Dalai Lama from being harassed by 
crowds of people trying to see him as well as by newspapermen. 
Apart from this, no restrictions about movement were placed 
on him. He has been told that he and his party can move 
about Mussoorie according to their wishes. It should be 
lemembered that the Dalai Lama has recently not only had 
a long, strenuous and dangerous journey, but has also had 
harrowing experiences which must affect the ner\’es of even 
a hardened person. He is only 24 years of age. 

These are some bare facts, but behind these facts lie 
serious developments which may have far-reaching con- 
sequences. Tragedy has been and is being enacted in Tibet, 
passions have been let loose, charges made and language used 
which cannot but worsen the situation and our relations w'ith 
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our northern neighbour. I am sure that the House will agree 
with me that in considering matters of such high import, wc 
should exercise restraint and wisdom and use language which 
is moderate and precise. In these days of the cold war, there 
has been a tendency to use unrestrained language and often 
to make wild charges without any justification. We have 
fortunately kept out of the cold war and I hope that on this, 
as on any other occasion, we shall not u.se the language of 
the cold war. The matter is too serious to be dealt with in a 
trivial or excited way. I would, therefore, appeal to the press 
and the public to exercise restraint in language. I regret that 
occasionally there have been lapses on our side. In particular, 
I regret that grave discourtesy was shown some days ago to 
a picture of the head of the Chinese .State, Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung. This was done by a small group of irresponsible 
people in Bombay. In the excitement of the moment, we 
cannot allow ourselves to be swept away into wrong courses. 

It is not for me to make any similar appeal to the leaders, 
the press and the people of China. All I can say is that I ha\ e 
been greatly distressed at the tone of the comments and the 
charges made against India by responsible people in China. 
They ha\’e used the language of the cold war regardless of 
truth and propriety. This is peculiarly distressing in a great 
nation with thousands of years of culture behind it, noted for 
its restrained and polite behaviour. The charges made against 
India are so fantastic that I find it difficult to deal with them. 
There is the charge of our keeping the Dalai Lama under 
duress. The Chinese authorities should surely know how we 
function in this countrv and what our laws and Constitution 
are. Even if we were so inclined, we could not keep the 
Dalai Lama under some kind of detention agaiast his will, and 
there can be no question of our wishing to do so. We can 
gain nothing by it except the burden of difficult problems. In 
any e\'ent. this matter can be easily cleared. It is open to the 
Dalai Lama at any time to go back to Tibet or wherever he 
wants to. As the Panchen Lama has made himself responsible 
specially for some strange .statements. I have stated that tve 
would welcome him to come to India and meet the Dalai 
Lama himself. .Should he choose to do so. every courtesy will 
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be extended to him. I have further said that the Chinese 
Ambassador or any other emissary of the Chinese Government 
can come to India for this purpose and meet the Dalai Lama. 
There is no barrier against anyone coming peacefully to India, 
and whether we agree with him or not, we shall treat him 
with the courtesy due to a guest. 

.\nother and an even stranger allegation has been made 
about "Indian expansionists" who, it is alleged, are inheritors 
of the British tradition of imperialism and expansion. It is 
perfectly true that British policy was one of expansion into 
Tibet and that they carried this out by force of arms early 
in this century. That was. in our opinion, an unjustified and 
cruel adventure wTich brought much harm to the Tibetans. 
.\.s a result of that, the then British Government in India 
established certain extra-territorial rights in Tibet. When 
India became independent, we inherited some of these rights. 
Being entirely opposed to any such extra-territorial rights in 
another country. \%e did not wish to retain them. But in the 
early days after independence and partition, our hands were 
full, as this House well knows, and we had to face very difficult 
situations in our own country. We ignored, if I may say so. 
Tibet. Not being able to find a suitable person to act as our 
representative at Lhasa, we allowed for some time the existing 
British representative to continue at Lhasa. Later an Indian 
took his place. Soon after the Chinese amiies entered Tibet, 
the question of these extra territorial rights was raised and 
we readily agreed to give them up. We would have given 
them up anyhow, whatever developments might have taken 
place in Tibet. We withdrew our .-Vrmy detachments from 
some places in Tibet and handed over Indian postal and 
telegraph installations and rest-houses. We laid dow'n the Five 
Principles of Panchsheel and placed our relationship with the 
Tibet region on a new footing, ^\ffiat we were amxious about 
was to ]5reserve the traditional connections between India and 
Tibet in regard to pilgrim traffic and trade. Our action in 
this matter and whatever we have done subsequently in regard 
to Tibet are proof enough of our policy and proof that India 
had no political or ulterior ambitions in Tibet. Indeed, even 
from the narrowest practical point of view, any other policy 
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would have been wrong and futile. E\Tr since then we have 
endeavoured not only to act up to the agreement we made, 
but to cultix ate the friendship of the Chinese State and people. 

It is. therefore, a matter of the deepest regret and surprise 
to us that charges should be made w’hich are both unbecoming 
and entirely void of substance, Wc ha\c con\ cyed this deep 
feeling of regret to the Chinese Go\ernment. more especially 
at the speeches delivered in the current session of the National 
People’s Congress in Peking. 

T stated some time ago that our broad policy was 
governed by three factors; (1) the preservation of the 
security and integrity of India; (2) our desire to maintain 
friendly relations with China ; and ( 3 ■! our deep sympathy 
for the people of Tibet. That polic> wc shall continue to 
follow, because \vc think it is a correct policy not only for the 
present but even more so for the future. It w'ould be a tragedy 
if the two great countries of .Asia, India and China, which 
have been peaceful neighbours for ages past, should develop 
feelings of hostility against each other. ^Ve for our part tvill 
follow' this policy, but tve hope that China also will do likewise 
and that nothing w'ill be said or done w^hich endangers the 
friendly relations of the two countries which are so important 
from the wider point of \icw of the peace of .Asia and the 
world. The Five Principles have laid down, mier alia, mutual 
respect for each other. Such mutual respect i'^ gra\'cl\ impaired 
if unfounded charges are made and the language of the cold 
war used. 

I have alreadv made it clcai previously that the charge 
that Kalimpong was a centre of the Tibetan rebellion is wholly 
unjustified. ^Vc ha\c a large number of people of Tibetan 
stock living in India as Indian nationals. \Ve ha\c also .some 
Tibetan emigres in India. .All of these deeply respect the 
Dalai Lama. .Some of them have been exceedingly unhappy 
at the developments in Tibet; some, no doubt, have anti- 
Chinese sentiments. Wc have made it clear to them that they 
will not be permitted to cans on any subversive activities from 
India and I should like to sa> that by and large they have 
acted in accordance with the directions of the Go\’ernment 
of India. I cannot obviouslv sav that someone has not done 
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something secretly, but to imagine or to say that a small group 
of persons sitting in Kalimpong organized a major upheaval 
in Tibet seems to me to make a large draft on imagination 
and to slur over obvious facts. 

The Khampa revolt started in an area of China proper 
adjoining Tibet, more than three years ago. Is Kalimpong 
supposed to be responsible for that? This revolt gradually 
spread and no doubt created a powerful impression on the 
minds of large numbers of Tibetans who had kept away from 
the revolt. Fears and apprehensions about their future gripped 
their minds and the nationalist upsurge swayed their feelings. 
Their fears may have been unjustified, but surely these cannot 
be denied. Such feelings can only be dealt with adequately by 
gentler methods than warfare. 

When Premier Chou En-lai came here two or three years 
ago, he was good enough to discuss Tibet with me at consider- 
able length. We had a frank and full talk. He told me that 
while Tibei had long been a part of the Chinese State, they 
did not consider Tibet as a province of China. The people 
were different from the people of China proper, just as in 
other autonomous regions of the Chinese State the people were 
different, even though they formed part of that State. There- 
fore, they considered Tibet an autonomous region which would 
enjoy autonomy. He told me further that it was absurd for 
anyone to imagine that China was going to force communism 
on Tibet. Communism could not be enforced in this way 
on a very backward country and they had no wish to do so 
even though they would like reforms to come in progressively. 
Even these reforms they proposed to postpone for a consider- 
able time. 

About that time, the Dalai Lama w'as also here and I had 
long talks with him then. I told him of Premier Chou En-lai’s 
friendly approach and of his assurance that he would respect 
the autonomy of Tibet. I suggested to him that he should 
accept these assurances in good faith and co-operate in 
maintaining that autonomy and bringing about certain reforms 
in Tibet. The Dalai Lama agreed that his country, though, 
according to him, advanced spiritually, was very backward 
sociallv and economicallv and reforms were needed. 
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It is not for us to say how far these friendly intentions 
and approaches materialized. The circumstances were un- 
doubtedly difficult. On the one side, there was a dynamic, 
rapidly moving society; on the other, a static, unchanging 
.society fearful of what might be done to it in the name of 
reforms. The distance between the two was great and there 
appeared to be hardly any meeting point. Meanwhile change 
in some forms inevitably came to Tibet. Communications 
developed rapidly and the long isolation of Tibet was partly 
broken through. Though physical barriers were progressively 
removed, mental and emotional barriers increased. Apparently, 
the attempt to cross these mental and emotional barriers was 
either not made or did not succeed. 

To say that a number of “upper strata reactionaries” in 
llbet were solely responsible for this appears to be an extra- 
ordinary simplification of a complicated situation. Even 
according to the accounts received through Chinese sources, 
the revolt in Tibet was of considerable magnitude and the 
basis of it must have been a strong feeling of nationalism which 
affects not only upper class people but others also. 

^Vhen news of these unhappy developments came to 
India, there was immediately a strong and widespread reaction. 
The Government did not bring about this reaction. Nor was 
this reaction essentially political. It was largely one of 
sympathy based on sentiment and humanitarian reasons, also 
on a certain feeling of kinship with the Tibetan people derived 
from long-established religious and cultural contacts. It was 
an instinctive reaction. Probably this reaction is shared in the 
Buddhist countries of Asia. When there are such strong 
feelings, which are e.ssentiall\ not political, they cannot be 
dealt with by political methods alone, much less by military 
methods. ^Ve have no desire whatever to interfere in Tibet; 
we have every desire to maintain the friendship between India 
and China; but at the same time wc have every svTnpath} 
for the people of Tibet, and wc are greatly distressed at their 
helpless plight. We hope still that the authorities Sf China, 
in their ^visdom, will not use their great strength against the 
Tibetans but will win them to friendly co-operation in 
.icrordance with the assurances they have themselves given 
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about the autonomy of the Tibet region. Above all. we hope 
that the present fighting and killing will cease. 

I had a long talk with the Dalai Lama three days ago at 
Mussoorie. He told me of the difficulties he had to face, of 
the growing resentment of his people at the conditions existing 
there and ho5V' he sought to restrain them, of his feelings that 
the religion of the Buddha, which was more to him than life 
itself, was being endangered. He said that up to the last 
moment he did not wish to lea\e Lhasa. It 5\as only on the 
afternoon of March 17 when, according to him, some shells 
were fired at his palace and fell in a pond near by, that the 
sudden decision was taken to leave Lhasa. Within a few hours 
the same day he and his party left Lhasa and took the perilous 
journey to the Indian frontier. The departure was so hurried 
that even an adequate supply of clothes, etc., could not be 
brought. When I met the Dalai Lama, no member of his 
entourage was present. E\en the interpreter was our own. 
The Dalai Lama told me that the two statements which had 
been issued were entirely his own and there 5vas no question 
of anybody coercing him to make them. Even though he is 
young, I could not easily imagine that he could be coerced 
into doing something he did not wish. All my sympathy goes 
out to this young man w'ho at an early age has had to shoulder 
heavv burdens and to face tremendous responsibilities. During 
the last few weeks he has .suffered great physical and mental 
strain. I advised him to rest for a while and not to take any 
hurried decisions. He felt very unhappy at the conditions in 
Tibet and was especiallv anxious that fighting should stop. 
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T hkre is a large area in eastern and north-eastern Ladakh 
which is practically uninhabited. It is mountainous, and 
even the valleys are at an altitude generally exceeding 
13.000 feet. To some extent, shepherds use it during the sum- 
mer months for grazing purposes. The Government of India 
ha\ e some police check-posts in this area but, because of the 
difficulties of terrain, most of these posts are at some distance 
from the international border. 

Some reports reached us between October 1957 and 
February 1958 that a Chinese detachment had crossed the 
international frontier and visited Khurnak Fort, which is within 
Indian territory. The attention of the Chinese Government 
i\ as drar\n to this, and they were asked to desist from entering 
our territory. They were also informed of our intention to send 
a reconnaissance party in that area. It may be mentioned that 
there is no physical demarcation of the frontier in these 
mountainous passe.s. although our majxs are quite clear on the 
Nubject. 

Thereafter, at the end of July 1959, that is last month, a 
small Indian reconnaissance police party was sent to this area. 
When this part)’, consisting of an officer and five others, was 
proceeding towards Khurnak Fort, it was apprehended, some 
miles from the border inside our territory', by a stronger 
Chinese detachment. This happened on July 28. It appeared 
that the Chinese had establrshed a camp at a place called 
Spanggur well within Indian territory. 

On learning of this, we immediately lodged a protest 
with the Chinese Government at the violation of our frontier 
and asked for the release of our reconnaissance party. In 
their reply, the Chinese claimed that that part of the territory 
u theirs, but added that they would release the persons who 
had been apprehended. \'vc sent a further Note to them 
expressing surprise at this claim and giving them the exact 
delineation of the traditional international frontier in this 
'cctoi'. 5\ e uroed once auain that the Chinese party well within 
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our territory should be withdrawn. No reply has \et been 
received to this Note. Our party was released on August 18. 

Dr. Ram Subh.xg Sixgh ; May I know \\ hethcr this place 
is about 15 miles rvithin our territory and also rvhethcr this 
is the only place which is under occupation by the Chinese 
troops or they have occupied some other areas also? 

The Prime Minister: It is somewhat difficult to deal 
with this question as an adjunct to the main question. Of 
course, there ha\ e been some frontier troubles in two or three 
places Avidcly separated ; and it would be hardly correct to sa> 
that our area is under occupation of the Chinese, that is, under 
any kind of a fixed occupation. But their patrols, so far as 
we know, ha\ e come within our territory tw o or three miles or 
thereabouts. 

Mr. N. G. Gor.vy: May we know whether the Chinese 
had built a road across this territory joining Gartok with 
Yarkand and whether this road has been there for the last 
>ear or so? It passes through the Ladakhi territory. 

The Prime Minister: Yes. that is in northern Ladakh, 
not exactly near this place but anyhow’ in the Ladakhi territory. 

About a year or two ago, the Chinese had built a road 
from Gartok tow'ards Yarkand, that is. Chinese Turkestan; and 
the report was that this road passed through a corner of our 
north-eastern Ladakhi territory. 

The House will appreciate that these areas are extra- 
ordinarily remote, almost inaccessible, and e\’en if they can be 
approached, it takes weeks and weeks to march and get there. 

In that connection, a reconnaissance party was sent there. 
I cannot exactly say ivhen, but I think it w’as a little o\’er a 
Near aco. some time last year. In fact, two parties were sent ; 
one of them did not return and the other returned. 

,\n HON. Member: What happened to it? 

The Prime Minister: We waited for two or three 
w erks. and N\hen it did not return, we .suspected that it might 
ha\c been apprehended or captured by Chinese authorities' 
on the border. 

So we addressed the Chinese auihoiilies; this was more 
than a year ago: we addressed them about a month after the 
incident; and they said some of our people had violated their 
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border and gone into their territory, and they had been 
apprehended, but because of their relations with us, etc., the} 
were going to release them, and they did release them after- 
ward-:. that is, after thc\- had been with them about a month 
or so. 

That is concerning this road about which the hon. Member 
was enquiring. In all this area, there is no actual demarcation. 
So far as we are concerned, our maps are clear that this is 
within the territoiw of the Union of India. It may be that some 
of the parts arc not clearly demarcated. But, obviously, if there 
is any dispute o\cr an\' particular area, that is a matter to 
be discussed. 

I may say that this area has nothing to do with the 
McMahon Line. The McMahon Line does not extend to the 
Ladakh area; it is on the other side. This was the boundary 
of the old Kashmir State with Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. 
Nobody had marked it. But after some kind of broad survc}s. 
the then Coxernment had laid down that border xvhich \se 
have been accepting and acknowledging. 

Mr. N. G. CiOR.w: Does it mean that in parts of our 
country which are inaccessible, any nation can come and build 
roads and camps? We just send our partie.s, they apprehend 
the parties and, because of our good relations, they release 
them. Is that all? The road remains there, the occupation 
remains there and we do not do anything about it. 

Tiil Pri.mf. Ministf.r; I do not know if th(> hon. Member 
('xpects me to reply to that. There are two or three types of 
cases here. These are border and frontier questions. In regard 
to some part of the border, there can be no doubt from any 
side that it is our border. If anybody xiolates it. then it is 
a challenge to us. There are other paits regarding which it 
is rather difficult to say where the immediate border is. 
although broadly it mav be known. But it is very difficult even 
in a map to indicate it; if a big line is drawn, that line itself 
coxers three or four miles, one might say. in a major map. 
d hen there arc parts still xvhere there has been no demarcation 
in th(' pa-t. Nobodv x\as in that area. 'I’lierefoK'. it is a matter 
now for consideration of the data. etc., by the two parties 
concerned and a decision xvill be taken in a wav that i- normal 
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when there is some kind of a frontier dispute. 

In this particular matter, we have been carrying on 
correspondence, and suggesting that it should be considered 
by the two Governments. 

Mr. a. B. Vajpayee: The hon. Piime Minister just now 
said that if anyone occupies our territory, it is a challenge. 
May I know what positive steps are being taken, or have been 
taken, to enforce security measures on this border area? 

The Prime Minister: There are thousands of miles of 
border. The hon. Member should be a little more specific 
in his question. If he is referring to this particular corner, 
the Aksai Chin area, that is an area about some parts of which, 
if I may say so, it is not quite clear what the position is. In 
other places, we arc quite clear and certain. The border is 
2,500 miles long. 

Dr. Sushila Xay.ar: I would like to know if these 
troubles on the border are over the same areas of our territory 
which the Chinese had indicated as their territory in their 
maps. 

The Prime Minister: The question that I ans^\•ered 
related to one area. There are other areas too where we have 
had, and are in fact having, some trouble now. I do not want 
to mix it up with this. This is an area with a frontier of more 
than 2,000 miles. 

The Spe.aker: I thought the hon. lady Member wanted 
to know if any portion of Ladakh was included in the map 
prepared by the Chinese Government and if this was beyond 
that line ev^en with respect to Ladakh. That was what I 
thought ^vhen I allowed the supplementary. 

The Priate Minister: The Chinese Government's maps 
are on such a small .scale and in such broad splashes that 
some parts of I.adakh appear to be included in them. But 
they are not accurate enough. \Miat we are discussing, and 
the question which I have answered, relates to about two or 
three miles. T\vo or three miles are not visible in these maps. 
But it is a fact that part of Ladakh is broadlv co\'ered by the 
wide sweep of their maps. 
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A ccording to ax announcement made in China, the 
Yehcheng-Gartok Road, which is also called the Sinkiang- 
Tibet Highway, was completed in September 1957. Our 
attention was drawn to a \ ery small-scale map, about 2:| x If 
inches, published in a Chinese newspaper, indicating the rough 
alignment of the road. It was not possible to find out from 
this small map tshcther this road crossed Indian territory 
although it looked as if it did so. It was decided, therefore, 
to send reconnaissance parties in the following summer to find 
out the alignment of this road. Two reconnaissance parties 
were accordingly sent last year. One of these parties was taken 
into custody by a superior Chinese detachment. The other 
returned and ga\e us some rough indication of this newly 
constructed road in the *Yksai Chin area. According to their 
report, this road enters Indian territory in the south near 
Sarigh Jilganang lake and runs north-west leaving Indian 
territory near Hajilangar in the north-west corner of Ladakh. 

Representation.s were made to the Chinese Government 
in a Note presented to the Chinese Ambassador in New Delhi 
on October 18, 1958, drawing their attention to the construc- 
tion of the road through Indian territory and the arrest of 
fifteen members of the Indian reconnaissance party within the 
Indian border. The Chinese Government in their reply 
presented on November 1, 1958 notified the release of the party 
and claimed that the road ran through Chinese territory. A 
Note expres.sing our surprise at the Chinese contention was 
presented to the Chinese authorities on November 8, 1958. 
Reminders have been gi\'eu subsequently. No further answers 
ha\e been received. 

The Aksai Chin area has a general elev’ation of over 
17.000 feet. The entire Ladakh area including .Aksai Chin 
became a part of the Jamrnu and Ka.shmir State as a result 
of a treaty --igned in 1842 on behalf of Maharaja Gulab Singh 
on the one side, and the Lama Gurusahib of Lhasa — this is 
the name written in the agreement which I am quoting — and 
the representati\ e of the Emperor of China on the other. Ever 
since then this area has been a part of the Jammu and Kashmir 
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State. \'arioiu attempts at demarcating the boundary between 
the Jammu and Kashmir State and d’ibet were made 
subsecjuenth by British officers. I'he Chinese Cioc ernment w ci c 
asked to send their representatives to co-operate in this work. 
They did not take part. The Chinese Commissioner, however, 
stated on January 13, 1847, as follows : 

‘T beg to observe that the borders of these territories 
have been sufficiently and distinctly fixed so that it 
would be best to adhere to this ancient arrangement, 
and it will prove far more con\enicnt to abstain from 
any additional measure for fixing them.” 

The British officers w'ere also of the same opinion. Although 
no actual demarcation w'as made on the ground, maps were 
prepared on the basis of old usage and convention. These 
maps have been used in India for the last hundred years or 
so. Thc>’ include the Aksai Chin region as part of Ladakh. 
Since the boundary of the Aksai Chin region with China- 
Tibet has not been marked on the ground, once or twice 
questions ha\ e been raised about the exact alignment of this 
boundary. Old Chinese maps have shown a different 
alignment. 

Mr. D. P. Singh : May I know, Sir, why Parliament was 
not taken into confidence earlier with regard to this matter? 

liiE Pri.me Minister: There was not much to take into 
confidence about. Sir. .. .Without our knowledge they (the 
Chinese) ha\e made a road in that extreme corner and we 
lia\e been dealing with it through correspondence. No 
particular occasion arose to bring the matter before the House, 
because we thought that we might make progress by 
correspondence and when the time was ripe for it we would 
inform Parliament. 

Mr. D. P. Singh : In view of the fact that the Chinese 
claim that this admittedly Indian territory is within their 
frontier and that our protest was lodged as far back as July 
or August 1958. and in view of the fact that the Chinese claim 
is unjustified and no reply has been sent to the Indian 
Co\'ernment. do not the Government contemplate ousting the 
C Chinese from this Indian territory by force? Will not the 
Goxernment of India at least consider the advisability of 
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bombinsj' thp load built in our territory out of existence ? 

I'he Primf Minister: No, Sir. 'I'he Government will 
not consider that course, because that is not the way the 
Go\ crnmcnt would like to function in such matters. In matters 
like this, decisions can only be made by conferences, by 
agreement. Countries do not. and should not, go to war with- 
out proceeding in these other wa\s. 

Mr. D. P. Singh: ^Vhat are we to do when the Chinese 
Go\ ernmcnt does not e\ en answ’er our protest sent as far back 
as August or so? 

The Chairman: The last was on November 8, 1958. 

The Prime Minister: After that wc sent them 
reminders to which the\ did not send an answer. That is true. 

Mr. V. K. Dh.\ge: In spite of reminders? 

The Prime Minister: In spite of reminders. Wc can 
only send further reminders. 

Mr. T. S. .\vinashii. ingam Chetiiar: Pending their 
reply. Sir, ma\ I know whether the buikling of this road has 
been stopped? 

The Chairman: I'he road has been built, I think. 

The Prime Minister: The road was built. Roads in 
ihew areas. Sir, are of a peculiar type. The only thing you 
ha\c to do to build a road is to even the ground a little and 
remove the stones and shrubs. Reports aiioui die road reached 
us from a small Chinese map two years ago. 

Mr. D. P. Singh: May I know whether the Government 
have received any further reports to say that the Chinese have 
extended their occupation and control o\cr larger areas than 
when we got infoimation lirst about this road? 

The Prime Minister: There was a report, this month, 
about an area in eastern Ladakh’s border with Tibet, a 
considerable distance away from this area, where a Chinese 
detachment was seen by a small Indian reconnaissance patrol. 
I’ltimately, I think, some (‘ight or ten persons weie 
apprehended bv the Chinese and later leleased. The same 
claim arises here; they say it is their territory and wv sa\ it 
is ours. This matter arose this month, and we are carrying 
on correspondence about that territory. These places are not 
demarcated on the land. And we arc told that they have 
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established a small check-post a little within our side of the 
international border there, just on the eastern Ladakh border 
of Tibet. This is near a place called Chushiil near which we 
have one of our own check-posts. 

Mr. Jaswant Singh : The Prime Minister stated a little 
while ago that this portion of Ladakh is absolutely desolate and 
unfertile and that not even a blade of grass grows there. E\’en 
then, China is attaching importance to the area and is building 
a road there. I would like to know, when China is attachmg 
so much of importance to this desolate bit of land, why, when 
the territory is ours or is under dispute even, do we not attach 
any importance to it? 

The Prime Minister: I talked only about the Yehcheng 
area, not about the whole of Ladakh, although the whole of 
Ladakh, broadly speaking, is 11,000 to 17,000 and 20,000 feet 
high. Presumably the Chinese attach importance to this area 
because of the fact that the route connects part of Chinese 
Turkestan with Gartok-Yehcheng. This is an important 
connection. 

Mr. Rajendra Pr.vtap Sixha : May I know whether the 
Go\’eniment has any check-posts on that Ladakh border? 

The Prime Minister: We have some check-posts. For 
instance, I have just mentioned a check-post called Chushul. 
It is not only a check-post but is an improvised aiidield where 
some four years ago I happened to go also. 


INCURSIONS IN NEFA 

I N THE COURSE of the last two or three years, there have been 
cases — not very' frequent — of some kind of petty intmsion on 
our border areas by some platoon or other of the Chinese 
troops. This was nothing extraordinary, because there is no 
demarcation at all and parties may sometimes cross over. ^Ve 
drew the attention of the Chinese Government in 1957-58 to 
this and they withdrew. There the matter ended. 

Statement in Lok Sabha, August 28, 1959 
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Now, in June this year, the Chinese Government protested 
to us saying that Indian troops had shelled and intruded into 
Chinese territory by occupying a place on the border of 
Migyitun and some other place along the frontier — this is in 
Tibet-NEFA. They alleged that our troops entered into some 
kind of collusion with the Tibetan rebel forces — “bandits” as 
they call them — carrying on illegal activities against the 
People's Government of China. We replied that there was no 
truth in the allegation, and we expres.sed surprise that the 
Chinese Government should give credence to these allegations. 
Ultimately nothing happened there. We stayed where we 
were. 

There ate two matters I should particularly like to 
mention. The first is that on August 7 an armed Chinese 
patrol, approximately 200 strong, violated our border at 
Khinzemane, north of Chutangmu in the Kameng Frontier 
UKision. When requested to withdraw, they pushed back — 
actually, physically pushed back — our greatly outnumbered 
patrol to a bridge at Drokung Samba. Our people consisted 
of ten or a dozen policemen and they were about 200. There 
tvas no firing. The Chinese detachment withdrew later and 
our forces again re-established thcm.sclves. All this was over 
a question of about two miles. According to us, there is an 
international border. Ihe Chinese patrol arrived again and 
demanded the immediate withdrawal of our picket and the 
lowering of our flag. This request was refused. Then there 
was some attempt by the Chinese forces to outflank our people, 
but, so far as we know, our people lemaincd there and nothing 
further happened. 

The present incident I am talking about is a very recent 
one and is. in fact, a continuing one. On August 25, that is 
three days ago, a strong Chinese detachment crossed into our 
territory in the Subansiri Frontier Division at a place south 
of Migyitun and opened fire. Hon. Members tvill remember 
that I just mentioned Migyitun in connection with the Chinese 
allegation that we had violated their territoix’ and were in 
collusion with some Tibetan rebels. That protest had been 
made in June last, and there the matter had ended. Now, 
not far from that area, this Chinese detachment came and 
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met. some distance a\\a\, our forward picket of about a dozen 
peiAoirs. It is said that thc\ fired at our picket. They were 
much larger in numbers-, t^\o hundred or three hundred or 
e\cn more. They surrounded our forward picket wdiich 
con.'-isted of 12 men — one x.c.o. and eleven riflemen of the 
Assam Rifles. They apparently apprehended this lot. Eight 
of these ele\en riflemen managed to escape. They came back 
to our outpost. The outpost is at a place called Longju. Longju 
is three or four miles from the frontier between Tibet and India 
as we conceive it. Longju is fi\e days’ march from anorher 
post of ours in the interior, a bigger post called Limeking. 
Limeking is about twelve da\s' march from the next place 
behind it. So, in a \\ay, Longju is about three weeks’ march 
from a road-head. I merely mention this to give the House 
some idea of the communications involved and the distance 
and time taken. As I said, eight persons from our forward 
]9icket \\ ho had been captured apparently escaped and came 
liack the next day, August 26. The Chinese came again and 
oiDcned fire and practically encircled the. picket and the post. 
Although there \\'as firing for a considerable time, we have 
no account of any casualties. Our people apparently fired back 
too. But, under the overwhelming pressure, they withdrew 
fiom Longju. This happened only the day before yesterday 
(Acniiig and we have not, therefore, been able to get any 
exact particulars of what happened. 

The moment this information came, we immediately 
]irotestcd to the Chinese Cioe ernment about it and took certain 
other .Steps which we thought neces.sary and feasible to 
strengthen our various po.sts in that area, Limeking and others. 
W e ha\e, in fact, placed the entire border area of NLFA 
directly under our military authorities. 

All this has taken a little time. In this particular place. 
Longju. I imagine that our small picket- -it was probably 
altogether some ,38 strong- -may have run short of ammunition 
because there was no suppK coming in. We tried to send 
supplies by air. Thc\ were dropped but missed. It is a 
mountainous area. It is slightly risk)' to send paratroopers 
there, ^\’e did not think it was desirable or worthwhile to do so 
at that place. Anyhow, rre took such steps as were feasible. 
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\Vliilc licrc. I hiivc hoard from our Ambavsador 

ill Pekin". When he handed ovei our Note to the C!hiiic.se 
authorities, tlic reply was that tlieir information Avas dilferciit. 
The Director said that the information that the Chinese 
GoA’ernment had rccei\ed was contained in the Note handed 
OA’er to one of our men there. Regarding the incident at 
Migyitun, according to their report, it was the Indians who 
fired first; the Chinese frontier guards had opened fire only 
in self-defence. They had received no information yet of the 
clash at Longju on Augu.st 26. This is the Chinese answer. 
The Director .said that the situation in this .sector of the border 
was tense because Indian troops were continuously pushing 
forward. W’e sec repeated here the same kind of language 
as betAveen .say, India and P;»':istan; Ave make a statement and 
an exactly opposite, contrary statement is made by the other 
side. 

I confess that in the.se matters I give credence to our OAvn 
reports and I belieAC it is true because I aaouIcI rather believe 
my OAvn men A\ho are there and Avho are trained men, not 
used to exaggeration, and also because the circumstantial 
evidence supports their account. In fact, our .\mba.ssador 
pointed this out to the Chinese people. I need not say that, 
while I do not Avish to take an alarmist view of the situation 
in themselves these are minor incident.s — it is a little difficult 
to understand A\hat lies behind these minor incidents. In any 
cA ent. Ave hase to be A igilant and protect our borders as best 
we can. 

Mr. N. Ci. C iOR.AAx It is not a f|ueslinn of taking anv 
alarmist aIoav. The real issue is Avhat is happening in Ladakh, 
Bhutan. Sikkim and in A'LF.\. It is not a question onlv of 
the effect it produces on us. 

Mr. R. K. Kii.adii.k.ak ; .\re all these incidents an 
indication that they are a Chinese design to determine the 
border as is shoAvn in their map by saying that the areas have 
come under their occupation? 

Mr. Hem B.vru.a.: May I know Avhether this incursion 
into XEFA Avhich has been repeated in quick succession is 
due to the cartographic inaccuracy in the maps about Avhirh 
Ave have complained to the Chinese fjO\ernmcnt and the 
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Chinese Government have told us that this is the handiwork 
of the Chiang Kai-shek regime.'' 

The Prime Minister: We have to face here a particular 
situation. There is no alternative for us but to defend our 
country’s borders and integrity. Having said that, at the same 
time we must not, as often happens in such cases, become 
alarmist and panickv and thereby take wrong action. 

\Ve have taken the line that minor border incidents and 
border differences should be settled by negotiations. We must 
distinguish between this and that broad approach of the 
Chinese maps which have brush-coloured hundreds of miles 
of Indian territory. That is totally and manifestly unaccept- 
able and wc hav’e made it clear. We stick to the McMahon 
Line. But it is quite another thing that in this long line there 
may be minor arguments about a mile here or a mile there. 
These arguments had been there before the Chinese came 
into Tibet. We admit that these are differences which e.xist 
and which should be settled. We think we are right, but let 
us sit round a conference table and settle them. But when 
it comes to huge chunks of territory, it is not a matter for 
discussion. 

The one or two instances that I have stated are, again, 
according to us clearl) intrusion into our territory. Suppose 
there is some question of a Tibetan or Chinese case about 
a mile here or there; well, we are prepared to discuss it. But 
from such information as we have received and I have placed 
before the House, it is not a normal, peaceful way of approach- 
ing the question for their forces to come, envelop our check- 
posts and capture them after firing. This matter becomes 
much more serious than some incidental or accidental 
border affray. 

Mr. Khadilkar asked about what lies behind all this. 1 
cannot say; it is not fair for me to guess. But so far as wc 
are concerned, we shall naturally be prepared for any 
eventuality and we shall keep vigilant without fuss or shouting. 
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T wo DAYS AGO, something happened which has added to the 
gravity of the situation and highlighted certain aspects 
which were perhaps under a shadow then. As Foreign Minister, 
it is my business to read carefully the new reply from Premier 
Chou En-lai and to understand what c.xactly it might mean. 
As we have now taken Parliament and. indeed, the public 
into our confidence by publishing this White Pai)er, whcne\ er 
our reply goc'. that also will be published. As a matter of 
fact, only yesterday morning we sent a message to the Chinese 
Government in continuation of this correspondence and a copy 
of it has been placed on the table of the Home today. It was 
soon after we had sent this me.ssagc that we began getting bits 
of Premier Chou En-lai's replv. I shall xenture onlv to deal 
with certain aspects of it referred to by hen. iMembers. I 
often wonder if we. that is the Coverument of India and the 
Government of China, speak quite the same language, and ii. 
using the same words or simihir words, we mean the same 
thing. Secondly, and I know this from experience, it is a 
terrific problem to translate Chinese into any other language. 
I am quite sure that Marx must he different in Chinese from 
the original German or the tran.slations in English and other 
languages. 

My friend Mr. Stipru said something about the faihne 
of the We.st to recognize the Chine.se Revolution. I would 
venture to say that there appears to nu' to be a lack of under- 
standing or recognition in China of the revolution in India. 
This perhaps is the rea-on for some of their misunderstandings 
and for the way they approach certain matters connected with 
India. They forget that India is not a rountrv which can be 
ignored even though she mav speak in a gentler language 
Dr. Kunzru said that mu foreign poliev was in the melting 
pot. He referred to our non-alignment and to Panchxheel as 
a slogan and an opiate. I claim that these principles are right, 
and I should like any hon. Afembcr hcie to t('ll me wherein 
they are not right. I do not understand what the 'ituation 
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as it has developed has got to do with putting our foreign 
policy in the melting pot. So far as I am concerned and so 
far as our Government is concerned, our foreign policy is as 
firm as a rock and it will remain so. The present Government 
will hold to non-alignment because it is a matter of principle, 
not of opportunism or the convenience of the day. That surely 
does not mean that we should not be vigilant or that we should 
not protect India's interests or India’s border. That would be 
a foolish inference to draw from it. 

Right from the first few months of independence, I 
n-peatcdly stated in Parliament that the AleAIahon Line, by 
which I simply mean the defined frontier, was our frontier. 
When I say something in Parliament, it is meant for the outside 
world and it was meant, if I may say so, for the Government 
of China. We said this to the Chinese Government in 
communication too, orally and otherwise. Their answer was 
\aguc. Sc\’en or eight years ago I saw no reason to discuss 
the question of the frontier wdth the Chinese Government, 
Itecausc. foolishly if you like, I thought that there was nothing 
to discuss. 

All these frontier matters might be divided into three 
parts. One is what is called the McMahon Line from the 
Burmese border to the Bhutan border. Then comes Uttar 
Prade.sh, Punjab. Lahaul, Spiti, and then you go on to Ladakh. 

^Vhen we discovered in 1958, more than a year ago, that a 
load had been built across Vehcheng in the north-east corner of 
Ladakh, we 3vere worried. W e did not know where it was. Hon. 
Afembers a>ked wh\ we did not know before. It is a relevant 
question, but the fact is that it is an uninhabitable area, 
17.000 feet high. It had not been under any kind of admini- 
stration. Nobody has been present there. It is a territory where 
not even a blade of grass grows. It adjoins Sinkiang. 5Ve sent a 
small party, praetically of explorers, numbering eight to ten. 
to find out the facts. One of the groups of this party was 
apprehended by the Chinese Go\crnment and there was 
cones|iondenee on this. The men belonging to that group were 
released latei'. Now. it was possibU an eiior or a mistake 
on nn part not to ha\e brought the facts before the House. 
Our difficulty then was that we were corresponding with the 
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Chinese (jO\ ernmenl and wc were waiting for that little part> 
to come here and tell us as to what happened to them. It 
took two or three months for them to come. We thought at 
that time that it might be easier for us to deal with the Chinese 
Government without too much publicity for this incident, ^\'e 
might ha\e been wrong, but it was not a crisis. 

Dr. Ahmad said that tlua'c aie no objecti\ e reasons for 
war. Of course, there are no olrjective reasons, no practical 
reasons, no sensible reasons or no reason t\hatsoc\er of any 
kind. ^Vc mav get excited about the sacredness of the Indian 
.soil and the Chinese people may get excited about something 
they hold sacred, if they hold ain thing sacred. But nothing 
can be a more amazing follv than for two great countries like 
India and China to get into a major conliict and war for the 
possession of a few mountain peaks, however beautiful the 
mountain peaks might be. or some area which is more or less 
uninhabited. But it is not a question of a mile nr two. Ii is 
something more precious than a hundred or a thousand miles. 
People's passions ha\ e been brought to a high lev(d not becaim’ 
of a patch of territory but becau.se they feel that we ha\e not 
received a fair treatment in this matter and have been treated 
rather casually by the Chinese Government and an attempt 
is made, if I mav use the \vord, to bully us. 

The onh' time firing has taken place was in Longjti a few 
days ago. In his most recent letter. Mr. Chou Ihidai gi\('s a 
list of places where India has committed aggression in the aii- 
and on land. There is no sea; otherwise, we wouhl ha\e liecn 
accused of committing aggression on sea aKo. I might inform 
the House that we have received a protest about one of onr 
ships having gone into the territorial waters of China. That 
ship. I think, was going from Hong Kong to .somewheK'. So. 
the sea is not left out. Now. what is aggression and what is 
not aggression depends, of course, on where sou dratv the line 
of demarcation, .-^s long as vou do not agree on a line you can 
go on saving that we have committed aggiession. But Mr. Chou 
r.n-lai savs in his letter that although the\ toialh detiv and 
repudiate the so-called McMahon la’iie. the\ h;i\'e ne\'eithe- 
less not cios.sed th(' Line, and will lujt cro.ss it till this mattei 
is settled bv agreement. I sv'ill not go into a long arguuKmt. 
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but take this place where firine; actually took place. There 
has been a post belonging to the Indian Government at Longju. 
It so happened that towards the second half of July we got 
news that the officer in charge of the check-post at Longju 
was seriously ill. He was believ'ed to have appendicitis and 
nobody was on hand to treat him. We sent a message to the 
Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs on July 2.3, that is, a month 
before this fighting took place. This was the message: 

“The officer in charge of the Indian check-post at Longju 
near the international border in the Subansiri Frontier 
Dic’ision of NEFA is seriously ill. It is essential to send 
immediate medical relief to sa\ e his life. The location of 
the post is. . . .'■ 

Then the exact longitude, latitude, etc., were given. 

“The Government of India propose to paradrop a doctor 
at the post. Depending on weather, the paradropping 
operation may take place on the 24th afternoon or on 
one of the subsequent days. The aircraft has been 
instructed to take all care not to cross into Chinese 
territory but the Chinese Government are being informed, 
should there be any error of judgment. The Government 
of India will appreciate if immediate warning is issued to 
the neighbouring Chine.se posts of this operation.” 

This was a normal mes,sage sent to a friendly Government 
and the mere noraiality of it shows that we had no doubt 
about our post. We gave them the longitude and latitude and 
we said we were sending a doctor: and when they say that 
this is aggression on our part at Longju, I submit that that 
argument docs not convince. 

I should like to tro back to my talks with Picmier Chou 
Ln-lai. It is no pleasure for me to contradict Premier Chou. 
My memorv may be wrong; his memory may be \srong. It so 
happens that I did not trust my memory but made a record of 
the talks in an official note within 24 hours of our talk. 
Premier Chou said although they did not recognize this 
McAIahon Line it was of British imperialism and all that — 
nevertheless, since we were friendly countries, they had agreed 
to recognize the McMahon Line in so far as the Burmese 
frontier was concerned and the China-India frontier was con- 
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cemed. That would take care of the whole of the McMahon 
Line. Premier Chou added that he did not think that it was 
a valid line, and that the British had gone on extending it; 
nevertheless, they \vere reeognizing it because of long usage 
and because we were friendly countries. When I heard it 
I wanted to be quite sure that I had not misunderstood him. 
Therefore, I went back to the subject three times and made 
him repeat it. And because the matter was of some importance 
to me, I put it down in writing when I came away. It is a 
matter of .sorrow to me that this is now ignored, if not 
practically denied, and another line is adopted. It may be 
that things have happened in China compelling a change in 
policy. This change-over is not sudden. Those who read the 
White Paper will see that the answer about the McMahon 
Line was not quite so strong and positive as in Premier Chou’s 
letter of yesterday. Gradually, step by step, the policy of 
China in regard to this matter has become more rigid. Why, 
I cannot say. 

This is a matter of concern to us, not only because of its 
consequences but because such developments produce a lack 
of confidence in each other’s words and assurances. That is a 
more important thing, as some hon. Members said, than a few 
yards of territory. 

Take these maps where large areas of India are marked 
as if they were China. They say that the maps are not precise 
and accurate, and can be changed if necessary, except that 
they do not recognize the McMahon Line. Nobody knows 
exactly what they may have in mind as to where the Line is. 
This is an extraordinary position for a great State to take up. 
Even if we subscribed to that, it would mean leaving the 
matter vague, with the possibility of trouble always there. So 
far as we are concerned, administratively we have been there. 
We function and we have functioned for years there. To be 
told that this is aggression is an extraordinary thing. If there 
are two sets of opinions about this, the right thing to do for 
the two countries was and is to sit down and talk about them 
and come to a settlement. I have made our position clear on 
the border issue by statements in Parliament and later by 
letters, for ten years now. There is no doubt that the Chinese 
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Go\’ernment kneiv about it. They remained silent. They did 
not accept my position, except, as I said, that we had a talk 
when Premier Chou came here three years ago, when he 
accepted the McMahon Line. 

Take the Sino-India Treaty about Tibet five years ago. 
We were dealing with the various extra-territorial rights we 
had in Tibet — some soldiering we had, post office, telegraph 
office, roads, pilgrim routes, trade, commerce and everything. 
Normally, if there was a problem of a bit of Tibet being in 
India or vice versa, one would think that these matters should 
have come up for discussion. They did not. I saw no reason 
why 1 should raise them, because I had nothing to say about 
them. I accepted the boundary as it was. The whole context 
of those discussions w'as that we were dealing with all the 
remaining problems as between Tibet and India in that treaty 
with China, .'^nd to have it at the back of your mind that 
\ou are going to change the whole frontier between Tibet and 
India and later bring it up does not seem to be quite straight 
or fair play. 

No5v’, a very fa\'Ourite word with the Chinese authorities 
is “imperialism”. It seems to me that sometimes this word is 
used to co\'er e\ery sin and everv'thing as if that w'as an 
explanation of ever>’ argument. The Chinese State today is 
a great, colossal State. Was this Chinese State born as such 
from the head of Brahma? How did it grow so big and great? 
Surely, in past ages by the ability of its people and the con- 
quest of its warriors; in other words by Chinese imperialism. 
I am not talking of the present, more enlightened days of 
China, but of the old days. The Chinese State grew in that 
way. and came into Tibet. 

In the final analysis, the Chinese have valued India's 
friendship only to a very small extent. But I repeat that w'e 
shall continue to w'ork for their friendship. To imagine that 
India can push China about is silly. To imagine that China can 
push India about is equally silly. ^Ve must accept things as they 
are. In the message we sent to the Chinese Government 
\csterday \ou will find that we have suggested to them that 
wc must accept the status quo and discuss these individual 
points. It is one thing to accept or to adhere to the McMahon 
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Line but quite another to establish the exact alignment here 
and there. Of course, it is fantastic to talk about war, etc. 
Nevertheless, the matter is serious enough. It is serious because 
I just do not know how the Chinese mind works. I have been 
surprised at the recent developments. I have great admiration 
for the Chinese mind, logical and reasonable and relatively 
calm. But sometimes I wonder if all these old qualities have 
not perhaps been partly overwhelmed. 

Very probably the Tibetan developments have angered 
and soured the mind of the Gov'ernment of China. Perhaps 
they have reacted strongly to what we have done, for example 
to the asylum we have given to the Dalai Lama. We have 
tried to steer a middle way. We respect the Dalai Lama. That 
does not mean we agree with him in everything. In some ways 
he is acting wrongly today. We have strongly told him that 
he is acting wrongly and no good can come of it if he goes to 
the United Nations on Tibet. We have contradicted some 
statements that he recently made which were very unwise 
and incorrect. The other day, in a speech, he talked of the 
McMahon Line and the status of Tibet being at the same 
level, which was quite incorrect. I must say that in a large 
measure he has accepted our advice in regard to not indulging 
in political controversy. We do not want to come in his way. 
We want to give him freedom of action within limitations. 
But, no doubt, all this has affected and is affecting the Chinese 
mind. Perhaps it is due to this that they are taking up this 
rigid attitude. But we have to hold to our position. 

* * * ■ * 

"PREMIER Chou EN’-LAfs last letter, although in some parts 
worded in relatively soft language, raises issues which 
are very serious and which have been raised in that form 
officially almost for the first time. 

I have also been reading reports of Premier Chou En-lai's 
speech in a congress which is being held in Peking. This speech 
is more or less on the lines of the letter. As is to be expected. 
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some others also made speeches in the congress, everyone taking 
the line of Premier Chou En-lai, namely: 

“expressing their great surprise to find Mr. Nehru 
defending British imperialism. . .Prime Minister Nehru 
and the Indian Government treat the aggressive plot of 
British imperialism against China in the last century as 
an accomplished fact. Does this accord with the Five 
Principles advocated by Mr. Nehru?” 

Obviously a question like this cannot be solved by 
resolutions in Delhi and in Peking or by hurling strong 
language at each other. Other ways have to be found — either 
peaceful or warlike. Every sensible person here and elsewhere 
wants to avoid war. The most powerful nations in the world 
are try'ing their utmost today to find a way outside war, and 
for us to think and talk of war seems ridiculous. 

Now, what is happening in China today? I do not wish 
to use strong words, but it is the pride and arrogance of might 
that is showing in their language, in their behaviour towards 
us and in many things that they have done. 

A mile on this side of the McMahon Line or a mile on 
that side may be a small matter, but it is not a small matter 
to show in their maps a large tract of Indian territory and 
to call it Chinese territory. 

When I talked about mediation and conciliation — and 
I even used the word arbitration — I meant that minor 
alignments could always be talked about in a peaceful way. 
But the claim laid down in the Chinese maps, for the first 
time, is something bigger. This claim is taking definite shape 
in this last letter of Premier Chou En-lai and the speeches 
delivered at their congress. At first, whenever the maps were 
referred to, they said they were old maps and they would 
revise them. It was a totally inadequate answer, but it was 
some kind of an answer — postponement of an answer, if you 
like. But what is now held out is something definite. We do 
not know exactly where their line is, but they hold by it. Even 
a petty spot, even a yard of territory, is important if coercively 
and aggressively taken from us. It is not the yard of territory 
that counts but the coercion. It makes no difference to China 
or India whether a few yards of territory in the mountains 
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are on this side or on that side. But it makes a great deal of 
difference if that is done in an insulting, aggressive, offensive, 
violent manner, by us or by them. 

I have been accused, with some justification, of having 
kept matters from Parliament. It is only one thing that I have 
kept, that is, the matter of the road in the Aksai Chin area 
with which we were dealing in last November and December. 
Hon. Members ask me if our Air Force did not take pictures of 
the place. I do not think there is a full realization of what 
this area is and where it is. The mere act of taking pictures 
would have endangered the aeroplanes, endangered them not 
only because of the physical features of the area but because 
of the risk of the other party shooting them down. The Aksai 
Chin area is in our maps, undoubtedly. But it is a matter for 
argument as to what part of it belongs to us and what part 
of it belongs to somebody else. I have frankly to tell the House 
that the matter has been challenged for a hundred years. There 
has never been any delimitation there. 

The McMahon Line, however, is very different. By and 
large, apart from minor variations, it is a fixed line. It broadly 
follows the watershed. That is the test. We stick to it, subject 
to minor variations. A mile here or a mile there does not 
matter, pro\’ided it is peacefully arranged. But there can be 
no mediation, conciliation or arbitration about the demands 
of the Chinese for large chunks of territory. It is fantastic and 
absurd for them to base their demand on what happened in 
past centuries. If this argument is applied, I wonder how 
much of the great Chinese State would survive this 
argument. This extraordinary argument takes us back to past 
ages of history, upsetting every thing. It really is the argument 
of a strong and aggressive power. Nobody else would use it. 
I have a feeling that just as there is a certain paranoia in 
individuals, sometimes there is a paranoia in nations. 

The basic facts are these. First: that this Chinese claim 
which was vaguely set down in maps, etc., is becoming more 
definitely stated now. That is a claim which it is quite 
impossible for India or almost any Indian ever to admit, 
whatever the consequences. There is no question of mediation, 
conciliation or arbitration about it. As an hon. Member 
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observed, it involves a fundamental change in the whole 
geography of our counti-y, the Himalayas being handed over 
as a gift to them. This is a claim which, whether India exists 
or does not exist, cannot be agreed to. There the matter ends. 

Then there is the border of U.P., Himachal Pradesh and 
the Punjab. When we had the treaty about Tibet in 1954, a 
number of passes were mentioned, which were meant for 
pilgrims, traders and others to go over. In a sense, these passes 
themselves laid down the frontier, and the claim now made 
to the Shipki La Pass, etc., is undoubtedly a breach of that 
agreement of 1954. 

Dr. Ram Subhag Singh said that nobody knew what places 
and areas of India the Chinese might have occupied. I beg 
to inform him that ever^'body knows it, or ought to know it. 
So far as I know, there are no Chinese troops on this side of 
the McMahon Line anywhere except a small detachment 
three or four miles from Longju. The impression seems to have 
grown that there are masses and masses of Chinese armies 
perched on the frontier, or pouring into the frontier. That is 
not a correct impression. Such a thing is not easy to do, and 
if it is done, it will be met. 

Let us realize that the real danger at the present moment 
is not of armies pouring in; the real danger is the words that 
are being said in Peking. May I add that, to complete the 
picture, we should also remember the treatment given to our 
Missions in Tibet? The treatment by the local authorities has 
been consistently discourteous. We write, we complain; 
answers come, long explanations; but it is deliberately being 
made more inconvenient and difficult for our people to work 
there. 

An hon. Member, I think Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, referred 
to Sikkim and Bhutan. I am glad he did, because I had wanted 
to refer to the matter. In Premier Chou En-lai’s last letter, 
he says: 

“In Your Excellency’s letter, you also referred to the 
boundary between China and Sikkim. Like the boundary 
between China and Bhutan, this question does not fall 
within the scope of our present discussion.” 

I beg to differ from Premier Chou En-lai. It does very much 
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fall within the scope of our present or future discussion. If 
he thinks that he can deal with it as something apart from 
India, we are not agreeable to that. We have publicly, and 
rightly, undertaken certain responsibilities for the defence of 
Sikkim and Bhutan, if they are attacked. It is very necessary 
for us to understand that if something happens on their borders, 
then it is the same thing as an interference wdth the border 
of India. 

In Premier Chou’s letter, he has referred to a telegram 
which we received from Tibet — from Lhasa — in 1947. The 
point which Premier Chou has made is that even in 1947, that 
is, soon after we became independent, Tibet claimed territory 
from us. It is true that we received a telegram from the 
Tibetan Bureau in Lhasa, which was forwarded to us by our 
Mission in Lhasa, claiming the return of Tibetan territory on 
the boundary of India and Tibet. A reply was sent by us 
demanding the assurance that it was the intention of the 
Tibetan Government to continue relations on the existing basis 
until new agreements were reached on matters that either party 
might wish to take up. 

The House should remember that even in British times 
certain small areas were points of dispute between the then 
Government of India and the Tibetan Government. There 
w'ere some later disputes too. It may be that this telegram 
refers to those areas in dispute. 

If I have erred in the pa.st by delaying the placing of 
papers before the House, I shall not err again. This very 
reply from Premier Chou has come six months after my letter 
of March. But the situation is such that we have to keep the 
country and especially Parliament in full touch with the 
developments. This apparent change in the attitude of the 
Chinese Government has come out quite clearly with a demand 
which it is absolutely and wholly impossible for us to look at. 
But if you will put that aside, the House will notice that they 
themselves say that they are prepared for the status quo to 
continue. 

I would beg of you not to think of this matter in teririN 
of communism and anti-communism. The Plouse must have 
seen the statement issued more or less on behalf of the So\ iet 
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Government. The House knows the very close relations that 
the Soviet Government has with the Chinese Government. 
The issue of that statement itself shows that the Soviet 
Government is taking a calm and more or less objective, 
dispassionate view of the situation, considering everything. We 
welcome it. It is not for us to divert this major issue between 
China and India into wrong channels. We must maintain 
our dignity, and at the same time deal with the situation as 
firmly as we can. Our Defence Forces are fully seized of the 
matter and they are not people who get excited quickly. They 
are brave and experienced people and if they have to deal 
with a difficult job, they will deal with it in a calm, quiet but 
efficient way. 


MEETING OF THE PRIME MINISTERS 

L ast night, soon after the issue of the joint communique. 
Premier Chou En-lai held a press conference. It was a 
v'ery prolonged press conference which, I believe, lasted for 
about two hours and a half. There is some reference to it in 
this morning’s papers, but they have been unable to give a 
full report, which possibly may appear tomorrow. I myself 
have not seen the full report of that, but such things as I have 
seen indicate that he had naturally stated and given expression 
to his point of view, which is certainly not that of the 
Government of India. 

Mr. Mahanty: What are our reactions to these six 
points? 

The Pwme Minister: We do not agree to them. The 
points were — I am reading from the script which he gave 
to the press : 

“1. There exists a dispute on the boundary between the 
two parties.” 

Of course, there exist disputes. 
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“2. There exists between the two countries a line of 
actual control up to which each side exercises 
administrative jurisdiction.” 

Mr. Mahanty; I may be pardoned for interrupting, but 
does the Prime Minister draw a line of distinction between the 
area under administrative control and the geographical area? 

The Prime Minister: There is no question of admini- 
strative control. What it says is, not very happily, not correctly, 
that there is a line of actual control, broadly meaning military 
control. 

Mr. Hem Barua: That would mean that Longju and 
part of Ladakh would be in their hands, and that the status 
quo should be maintained. 

The Prime Minister: Longju is in their hands. It 
means military control. 

“3, While determining the boundary between the two 
countries, certain geographical principles such as 
watershed, river valleys and mountain passes could 
be applicable equally to all sectors of the boundary.” 
We naturally agree that watersheds are very important 
factors — the most important factors in mountainous regions, 
river valleys, etc. It does not carry us anywhere. 

“4. A settlement of the boundary question between the 
two countries should take into account the national 
feelings of the two peoples for the Himalayas and 
the Karakoram mountains.” 

I take it as a response to the fact that the Himalayas are an 
intimate part of India and Indian culture. If the Chinese feel 
strongly about the Karakoram, they are welcome to do so; I 
have no objection to it. 

Mr. Hem Barua: Do they mean a plebiscite there? 

The Prime Minister: There is no reference to a 
plebiseite anywhere. We cannot have a plebiscite of the 
mountain peaks in the Himalayas. 

“5. Pending settlement of the boundary question through 
discussions, both sides should keep to the line of actual 
control and should not put forward territorial claims 
as preconditions, but individual adjustments may be 
made.” 
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Whatever the explanation of that may be, it is rather an odd 
way of putting it. Presumably it means that they will not 
discuss anything unless the territorial claim is accepted. It 
may be that ; it is not quite clear. 

“6. In order to ensure tranquillity on the border so as to 
facilitate the discussions, both sides should continue 
to refrain from patrolling along all sectors of the 
boundary.” 

An HON. Member: Which boundary? 

The Prime Minister: This is what he has said. This 
is not something that I agreed to. In fact, he said before this, 
that: 

“On the boundary question, it is not impossible for the 

two sides to find a common point or point of proximity 

which in my view may be summarized as follows, . 
and then he has summarized them. He has given his view; 
it is not so clear, but there it is. I am not agreeable to this 
particular approach, but I should like to make one or two 
things clear. 

I belie\e he was asked something like, “Were you asked 
to vacate?” In what form, I do not remember. I think his 
answer was. . . 

Mr. a. B. V.vj payee: He is reported to have said that 
the issue of Chinese aggression was not raised by India. 

The Pri-Me Minister: He said that he was not asked 
to vacate or something like that. 

The Prime Minister of the Chinese People’s Republic 
presumably came here because something important had 
happened, the important thing being that, according to us, 
they had entered a large area of our territory, which we 
considered aggression. That was the whole basis of his coming 
here. .And hon. Members may remember that in one or two 
public statements I made at the airport and at the banquet, 
I had repeatedly referred to something having been done which 
should be undone. Our whole argument was based on the 
Chinese forces having come into our territory. Their argument 
was that they had always been there — not those particular 
forces, but the Chinese authorities either of Sinkiang in the 
north or of Tibet had been in constructive or actual possession 
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of these areas for two hundred years. That was such a 
variance in the factual state that there was no meeting ground. 
We repeat, again after all these talks, that their forces came 
into this area within quite recent times, in the course of the 
last year and a half or so. That is our case, to which we hold. 

In the course of our long talks, we listened to each other. 
Talking with interpreters who interpret Chinese into the 
English language is a very laborious process. It takes three 
times the length of time that a normal talk takes; an hour’s 
talk will become a three-hour talk with interpretation into 
Chinese. In the prolonged talks that took place, this basic 
disagreement about historical and actual facts came up again 
and again. 

We are quite clear in our minds about our facts and we 
stated them, and we are prepared to establish them with such 
material as we have. The Chinese position was basically 
different, historically, actually, practically. 

Also, an attempt was made to equate the eastern sector 
with the western sector. That is, according to the Chinese, 
we had no right to be there in the eastern sector but we had 
advanced gradually, in the course of the last eight to ten years, 
to the present boundary line which we call the McMahon Line. 
They equated it with the western sector, although the 
conditions are quite different and the facts are quite different. 

Thus the actual discussion came up against the rock of 
entirely different sets of data. If data differ, if inferences differ, 
arguments differ. If the basic facts arc different, then there 
is no meeting ground at all. 

Therefore, it was suggested, and ultimately agreed to, 
that these facts should be explored from the material available 
with us and with the Chinese Go\'emment. I had suggested 
that it might be done here and now. While we were prepared 
to do it, they said they did not ha\e most of their material 
here. Thereafter it was suggested that this factual examination 
might be done on an official basis, after our talks. This was 
agreed to. 

It is obvious that the officials who might do it have no 
authority or competence to deal with the political aspect of 
the problem in the sense of suggesting a solution or 
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recommending anything. That is not their function. All they 
can do is to examine facts and, as stated in the communique, 
to list, more or less, the facts that are agreed to, the facts on 
which there is a difference of opinion and those on which 
perhaps some further enquiry may be necessary. I do not 
imagine that this process will clarify the situation and make 
it easy of solution. But it might make some basic facts somewhat 
clearer. At any rate we would know exactly on what evidence 
their case stands. At the moment we do not know that; we 
know only what they state. They know our evidence to some 
extent. When they could not produce all their evidence, 
there was no reason why we should produce all of ours. 
Anyhow, some of our officials are going to meet some of their 
officials with our set of facts, material, documents, etc. and to 
examine their set of material, maps, documents, revenue 
reports, revenue records, etc. They will give an objective report 
which, presumably, will not be a report in which both agree. 
That report, presumably, will then be considered by the two 
Governments and they will decide what other steps might be 
taken. Meanwhile we have to avoid clashes on the border 
areas, because these clashes help nobody. 

Mr. Mahavir Tyagi: I wonder if it would be possible 
at any stage during these negotiations to make the people of 
India aware of their facts and their claims. 

The Prime Minister: Neither their facts nor our facts 
are secret. Our facts are well known; so are theirs except in 
minor matters. In two or three sentences, I shall place them 
before the House now. 

Their case is that from immemorial times, at any rate 
for hundreds of years, their border has been from the 
Karakoram range to the Kongka Pass. Unless you have maps, 
you will not be able to understand it. If you accept that border, 
a large area of Ladakh is cut olT. They say that the northern 
part of this area pertained to Sinkiang, not to Tibet at all, and 
the lower part to Tibet. That is their case, broadly. They 
say that it is not the present Government but the previous 
Chinese Government that came there. They referred to some- 
thing that I had said in Parliament here which some hon. 
Members perhaps did not like. They took advantage of that 
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from their own point of view. They said, “How is possession 
possible there in an area which is an arid area where nobody 
lives?” 

Mr. Hem Barua: We pointed that out. 

The Prime Minister: They said that most of this area 
was like the Gobi desert. They did not have normal 
administrative apparatus there but constructive control with 
an administrative officer or tax-collector going there sometimes. 
They added: “But we have been in constructive and actual 
possession of this all along, long before the present People’s 
Government came.” 

But one thing which is worth noticing is that throughout 
our correspondence or talks, they have nevTr precisely given 
their boundaries by defining the latitude, longitude, mountain 
peaks, etc. as we have done. Hon. Members will see how even 
in the White Paper we have given our boundary' very precisely. 
But our efforts to get their boundary precisely did not succeed. 

Dr. Ram Subhag Singh: The Prime Minister has said 
that we have agreed to avoid clashes. Does it mean that our 
patrol personnel will not go to patrol our territory? 

The Prime Minister: The communique says that every 
effort should be made by the parties to avoid friction and 
clashes in the border areas. That is a general direction which 
we take and which we give. It is difficult and partly undesirable 
to be precise about it. We cannot immobilize people. But it 
is right to tell them that they should not take any step which 
obviously brings them into conflict. 

Dr. Ram Subh.ag Singh: That is not my point. There 
is a long distance separating the Ghinese-occupied area of 
Ladakh and the area actuallv administered by us. I want to 
know what will be the situation if our patrol personnel are 
not allowed to patrol the territory? 

The Prime Minister: Our people will be completely 
free to move about these areas without coming into conflict. 

Mr. a. B. Vajpayee: Has the Government committed 
itself that, pending faetual investigation, no steps will be taken 
to eject the Chinese from Indian soil? 

The Prime Minister: I should think that it was 
absolutely clear. You either have war or you have some kind 
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of talks. You cannot have something in between the two. 


REPORT OF THE OFTICIAL DELEGATION 

T he House kno-ws well enough how recent developments 
have created a wide gulf in the relations between India 
and China. We have felt strongly about it, and the House 
has also felt strongly about it. Nevertheless, we have tried to 
avoid, in so far as we can, taking any steps Avhich may create 
unbridgeable chasms between the two countries. We have to 
look, at this moment of history, not only to the present but to 
the future; and the future of India and China who are 
neighbours to each other and have vast populations, is of the 
highest importance to themselves and to the world. So we 
have tried to steer a middle course between our strong 
resentment and the steps we actually take in this context. 
We try not to allow ourselves merely in anger to do something 
which may create further problems and difficulties. Broadly, 
our attitude has been to strengthen ourselves to prepare for 
any contingency and not in the slightest to give in on any matter 
which we consider important. 

Some hon. Members have asked why we have not taken 
stronger action. The answer would be that one takes strong 
action when all other actions are precluded and also when 
one is prepared for strong action. A further answer would be 
that when the consequences are so vast and far-reaching, one 
does not jump into that type of action unless there is 
absolutely no other way left. 

The other actions which we have taken in regard to this 
matter — for instance, the delegation of officials who produced 
a report on the basis of a factual examination of materials — 
were in the nature of strengthening our position before the 
world, certainly before the Chinese Government and people, 
and pre\enting anything from happening which might weaken 
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our position. The report which many hon. Members may have 
read is a product of patient, hard ivork on the part of our 
officials. It is not something which is suddenly done. It is the 
result of years of research, before this Chinese trouble came. 
The fact that we hold on to a right position, without giving in, 
is a sign of our strength and produces a certain continuing 
result. I do not rule it out — although it may seem unlikely 
today — that the strength and correctness of our position may 
dawn on the Chinese Government’s mind. If so, I am going 
to try my best and see that it is appreciated by them and they 
realize that they have done a wrong thing from which they 
should withdraw. 


BUILDING UP OUR STRENGTH 

A S EVERYONE KNOWS, Ladakh is a part of Kashmir. 

Kashmir was a State under a Maharaja and the defence 
of Kashmir lay with the Maharaja except that the Govern- 
ment of India, in British times, could be called upon to help 
when necessity arose. There was no fear in those days of an 
attack from the side of Tibet or from any other side on 
Kashmir. The fear of the British in the old Czarist days was 
that possibly Russia might come down through Kashmir or 
through Afghanistan into India. There was this fear of Russia 
in the British mind right through the nineteenth century. The 
Maharaja’s Government did not consider it at all necessary to 
protect the eastern borders of Kashmir and Ladakh. There 
was some slight argument about one or two parts. In fact, 
there were four or five villages in the heart of Tibet, far from 
the Ladakh border, which were the zamindari of Kashmir, 
and every second or third year the Kashmir Governmeni sent 
a little mission to these villages to collect the re\enue, 
Rs. 100 or Rs. 200, in order to assert its zamindari right. The 
process was peaceful. No question arose of ha\’ing any 
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protective apparatus on that border in the Maharaja’s time. 

A month or two after our independence came the 
invasion of Kashmir by the tribals and later by the Pakistani 
troops. During the fighting in 1948, part of Ladakh was 
occupied by the Pakistani troops. In fact they cut off the main 
access to Ladakh which is the road from Srinagar to Leh 
passing the big pass Zoji-La, and we were compelled to use 
another, a difficult and roundabout route, from Manali 
in the Kulu valley over very high mountains, to reach 
Leh. We did reach Leh. It was a remarkable effort of our 
Army to drive the Pakistanis from Zoji-La. In fact the Army 
built the road. It describes a sudden rise of about 2,500 to 3,000 
feet winding up the mountain, and from the top of the 
mountain one sees on the one side the wooded valley of 
Kashmir and on the other bare treeless rocks of the uplands 
of Little Tibet as Ladakh is called. Our Army took the 
tanks up there and drove out the Pakistani troops and gradually 
assured the protection of Leh and eastern Ladakh. A part of 
western Ladakh remained in the possession of the Pakistani 
troops. Included in the area occupied by Pakistan in Kashmir 
is a part of Ladakh about w'hich she wants to talk to China. 
This is the background. Just about the time when we were 
busy fighting the Pakistanis, the Chinese came to Tibet. A 
great power was next to us. We saw that the situation 
had changed. 

Our judgment of the situation was that the danger lay 
in the NEFA part and, therefore, from then on we tried to 
protect the NEFA border. Gradually we have built up out- 
posts there and, more important, administration has gradually 
spread in NEFA. At the same time we thought of Ladakh 
too. We thought that Ladakh had to be protected, but it 
was a very difficult task to reach the places where our posts 
are now located. It takes about three weeks’ or a month’s 
journey by road. We sent some small teams to survey, and they 
went across Ladakh, and that is the evidence we have that 
no Chinese were there at that time. We established an airfield 
there because we wanted to cover Ladakh and not leave it 
unprotected. Our Air Force calls it the highest airfield in the 
world. It is at an elevation of about 14,000 feet. About six 
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or se\'en years ago I went to that airfield. Therefore, I told 
Mr. Chou En-lai that I could speak from my own evidence, 
apart from others’ evidence; that I went to the airfield and 
his people were not anywhere near the place; that I went 
a second time and I saw his people on a hill-top nearby, and 
they had come since. He had no particular answer. The main 
thing is that quite apart from any claims based on history, the 
Chinese were not there and they are there now. It was a 
peaceful frontier, and it is not a peaceful frontier now. 1 was 
pointing out ho5v’ difficult it was for us to organize any defence 
system in Ladakh. ^Ve have gradually done it, but we cannot 
put forward a defence post unconnected with the rest. It ha> 
to be in tiers. The \’ery first thing which was necessary was 
to build the road to Leh. A good road exists now. Other 
roads also have been built. But mostly our communication> 
arc by air and our Air Force has done a very fine piece of 
5vork in supplying our posts by air. Those who are actually 
at the posts are a fine lot of men and I should like to express 
our high appreciation of them. 

This background may lead the House to understand that 
before the Chinese came to Tibet, tve could not hold them 
at the frontier. The one border which we protected more or 
less adequately -was the NEFA border. I am quite sure if wc 
had not held them there, they would have walked in. They 
did walk in more or less on the Ladakh border. 

One aspect of this trouble which has the character of 
an opportunist adventure is the fact of Pakistan and China 
trying to collaborate together in this matter. It is ver\ 
‘-urprising that Pakistan rvhich is the champion standard- 
bearer against communism and is a member of Cento and 
Seato should now try to team up with China, and that China 
should to .some extent, appreciate this and meet it. in spite 
of their utterly different policies. Apparently the only polic\ 
in common between them is dislike of India. 

^Vc have to face this situation, and in facing it we have 
to lemember that it is not merely a frontier incursion or 
aggression. It is something much deeper. It involves the future 
relationship of two of the biggest countries of Asia. Continuinc 
hostility between India and China will affect lu, affect China 
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and affect Asia and will have other far-reaching effects for 
generations. It will be a tremendous burden for the countries 
concerned. When the world is changing very fast, for us to be 
tied up with a continuing war would be unfortunate. At the 
same time it is obvious that no country worth its grain, and 
certainly not India, can submit to bullying tactics and to force 
being used to take its territory and to show that it can be 
treated casually by any other country. It is impossible, what- 
ever the consequences might be. We have to face this difficult 
situation with our courage and strength. Strength, of course, 
depends on what we do on the frontier, but strength ultimately 
depends upon the unity of effort in the country. 


MASSIVE AGGRESSION ON OUR FRONTIERS 


C OMR.ADES, FRIENDS AND FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN: I am 

speaking to you on the radio after a long interval. I feel 
that I must speak to you about the grave situation which has 
arisen on our frontiers because of continuing and unabashed 
aggression by the Chinese forces. A situation has arisen which 
calls upon all of us to meet it effectively. 

\Ve are men and women of peace in this country^ condi- 
tioned to the ways of peace. We are unused to the necessities 
of war. Because of this, we endeavoured to follow a policy of 
peace even when aggression took place on our territory in 
Ladakh five years ago. We explored avenues for an honourable 
settlement by peaceful methods. That was our policy all over 
the world, and we tried to apply it even in our own country. 
We kno5v the horrors of war in this age today, and we have 
done our utmost to prevent war from engulfing the world. 

But all our efforts have been in vain in so far as our ouii 
frontier is concerned, where a powerful and unscrupulous 
opponent, not caring for peace or peaceful methods, has 
continuously threatened us and even carried the threats into 

Broadcast from All India Radio, Delhi, October 22, 1962 
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action. The time has, therefore, come for us to realize fully this 
menace which threatens the freedom of our people and the 
independence of our country. I say so even though I realize 
that no power can ultimately imperil the freedom which we 
have won at so much sacrifice and cost to our people after long 
ages of foreign domination. But, to conserve that freedom and 
integrity of our territory we must gird up our loins and face 
this greatest menace which has come to us since we became 
independent. I have no doubt in my mind that we shall succeed. 
Everything else is secondary to the freedom of our people and 
of our Motherland. If necessary, everything else has to be 
sacrificed in this great crisis. 

I do not propose to give you the long history of continuous 
aggression by the Chinese during the last five years and how 
they have tried to justify it by speeches, arguments and the 
repeated assertion of untruths and a campaign of calumny and 
vituperation against our countr>’. Perhaps, there are not many 
instances in history where one countr)’, that is India, has gone 
out of her way to be friendly and co-operative with the Chinese 
Government and people and to plead their cause in the councils 
of the world, and then for the Chinese Government to return 
evil for good and even go to the extent of committing aggression 
and invade our sacred land. No self-respecting country, and 
certainly not India with her love of freedom, can submit to 
this, w'hatevcr the consequences may be. 

There have been five years of continuous aggression on 
the Ladakh frontier. Our frontier in NEFA remained largely 
free from this aggression. Just when we were discussing ways 
and means of reducing tension, and there was even some 
chance of the representatives of the two countries meeting to 
consider this matter, a new and fresh aggression took place 
on the NEFA border. This began on the 8th of September 
last. This was a curious way of lessening tension. It is typical of 
the way the Chinese Government have treated us. 

Our border with China in the NEFA region is well known 
and well established from ages past. It is sometimes called the 
McMahon Line. This line which separated India from Tibet 
was the line of the high ridges which divided the watersheds. 
This has been acknowledged as the border by history, tradition 
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and treaties long before it was called the McMahon Line. 
The Chinese have in many ways acknowledged it as the 
border, even though they have called the Mc?^Iahon Line 
illegal. The Chinese laid claim, in their maps, to a large part 
of NEFA which has been under our administration for a long 
time. The present Chinese regime was established about 12 
years ago. Before that, the Tibetans did not challenge it. Even 
the maps which the Chinese produced were acknowledged by 
them repeatedly to be old and out-of-date maps which had 
little relevance today. 

Yet, on this peaceful border where no trouble or fighting 
had occurred for a long time, the Chinese committed aggres- 
sion and that in very large numbers and after vast prepara- 
tions for a major attack. 

I am grieved at the set-backs to our troops that have 
occurred on this frontier and the reverses that we have had. 
They were o\’erwhelmed by \'ast numbers and by big artillery, 
mountain guns and heavy mortars which the Chinese forces 
hav'e brought with them. I should like to pay a tribute to our 
officers and men who faced these overwhelming numbers with 
courage. There may be some more reverses in that area. But 
one thing is certain, that the final result of this conflict will 
be in our fa5'our. It cannot be otherwise when a nation like 
India fights for her freedom and the integrity of the country. 

We have to meet a powerful and unscrupulous opponent. 
We have, therefore, to build up our strength and power to face 
this situation adequately and with confidence. The conflict may 
continue for long. We must prepare ourselves for it mentally 
and otherwise. We must have faith in ourselves, and I am 
certain that the faith and our preparations will triumph. No 
other result is conceivable. Let there be this faith and fixed 
determination to free our countiy from the aggressor. 

We must steel our wills and direct the nation’s energy and 
resources to this one end. We must change our procedures from 
slow-moving methods of peacetime to those that produce 
results quickly. We must build up our military strength by all 
means at our disposal. 

But militai 7 strength is not by itself enough. It has to 
be supported fully by the industry of the nation, and bv 
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increase in our production in every way. I would appeal to all 
our workers not to indulge in strikes or in any other act which 
comes in the way of increasing production. That production 
has to be not only in the factory, but in the field. No anti- 
national or anti-social activities can be tolerated when the 
nation is in peril. 

We shall have to carry a heavy burden whatever our voca- 
tions may be. The price of freedom will have to be paid in full 
measure, and no price is too great for the freedom of our 
people and of our Motherland. 

I earnestly trust and I believe that all parties and groups 
in the country will unite in this great enterprise and put aside 
their controversies and arguments which have no place today, 
and present a solid united front against all those who seek to 
endanger our freedom and integrity. 

The burden on us is going to be great. We must add 
greatly to our savings by the purchase of bonds to help to 
finance production and meet the increasing cost of national 
defence. We must prevent any rise in prices, and we must 
realize that those who seek to profit at a time of national diffi- 
culty are anti-national and injure the nation. 

We are in the middle of our Third Five Year Plan. There 
can be no question of our giving up this Plan or reducing any 
important element of it. We may adapt it to the new require- 
ments here and there. But, essentially, the major projects of 
the Plan must be pursued and implemented, because it is in 
that way that we shall strengthen our country not only in the 
present crisis, but in the years to come. 

There are many other things which our people can do, 
and I hope to indicate some of them at a later stage. But the 
principal thing is to devote ourselves to the task of forging the 
national will to freedom and to work hard to that end. There 
is no time-limit to this. We shall carry on the struggle as long 
as we do not win, because we cannot submit to the aggression 
or to the domination of others. 

We must avoid any panic because that is bad at any time, 
and there is no reason for it. We have behind us the strength 
of a united nation. Let us rejoice because of this and apply 
it to the major task of today, which is preserving our ccauplete 
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freedom and integrity and the removal of all those who commit 
aggression on India’s sacred territory. Let us face this crisis 
not light-heartedly, but with seriousness and with a stout heart 
and with firm faith in the rightness of our struggle and confi- 
dence in its outcome. Do not believe in rumours. Do not listen 
to those who have faint hearts. This is a time of trial and test- 
ing for all of us, and we have to steel ourselves to the task. 
Perhaps, we were growing too soft and taking things for 
granted. But freedom can never be taken for granted. It 
requires always awareness, strength and austerity. 

I invite all of you, to whatever religion or party or group 
you may belong, to be comrades in this great struggle that has 
been forced upon us. I have full faith in our people and in the 
cause and in the future of our country. Perhaps, that future 
requires some such testing and stiffening for us. 

We have followed a policy of non-alignment and sought 
friendship of all nations. I believe in that policy fully and we 
shall continue to follow it. We are not going to give up our 
basic principles because of the present difficulty. Even this 
difficulty will be more effectively met by our continuing that 
policy. 

I wish you well, and whatever may befall us in the future, 
I want you to hold your heads high and have faith and full 
confidence in the great future that we envisage for our country. 

Jai Hind ! 


WE ACCEPT CHINA’S CHALLENGE 

F or five years we have been the victims of Chinese aggres- 
sion across our frontiers in the north. That aggression was, 
to begin with, rather furtive. Occasionally there were some 
incidents and conflicts. These conflicts might well be termed 
frontier incidents. Today we have seen a regular and massive 
invasion of our territory by ver>’ large forces. 

From speech in Lok Sabha while moving the resolution on Chinese aggression, 
November 8, 1962 
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China, which claimed and still claims to be anti-imperia- 
list, is pursuing a course today for which comparisons can 
only be sought in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
In those past days, the European powers, in the full flood of 
imperialist aggression and with strength and weapons given 
to them by the industrial revolution, took possession of large 
parts of Asia and Africa by force. That imperialism has abated 
now, and many of the colonies of European countries have 
been freed and are independent countries. But, curiously, the 
very champions of anti-imperialism, that is, the People’s 
Government of China, are now following the course of aggres- 
sion and imperialist expansion. 

It is sad to think that we in India, who have pleaded 
for peace all over the world, sought the friendship of 
China, and treated them with courtesy and consideration and 
pleaded their cause in the councils of the world, should now 
ourselves be victims of a new imperialism and expansionism 
by a country which says that it is against all imperialism. 
This strange twist of history has brought us face to face 
with something that we have not experienced in this way for 
over a hundred years or more. We had taken it almost for 
granted that despite some lapses in recent years — as in the 
Suez affair — this type of aggression was a thing of the past. 
Even the Chinese aggression on our border during the last 
five years, bad as it was and indicative of an expansionist 
tendency, though it troubled us greatly, hardly led us to the 
conclusion that China would indulge in a massive invasion of 
India. We have now seen and experienced this very invasion. 
It has shocked us, as it has shocked a large number of countries. 

History has taken a new turn in Asia and perhaps the 
world, and we hav’e to fight with all our might this menace to 
our freedom and integrity. Not only are we threatened by it, 
but all the standards of international behaviour have been 
upset and all the world is affected by it. No self-respecting 
country which loves its freedom and its integrity can possibly 
submit to this challenge. Certainly India, this dear land of 
ours, will never submit to it, whatever the consequences. We 
accept the challenge in all its consequences. 

It may be that this challenge is also an opportunity for us. 
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Indeed, the people of India in their millions have demonstra- 
ted that they accept this challenge and ha\'e shown a unity 
and an enthusiasm such as has been very seldom in evidence. 
A crisis has come and we have stood up to face it and meet 
that crisis. 

We have previously demonstrated by a mass of evidence 
that our boundary is what has been called the McMahon 
Line, but the boundary was not laid down even by McMahon. 
It was a recognition of the long-standing frontier on the high 
ridge of the Himalayas which divided the two countries at the 
watershed. To some extent, though indirectly, the Chinese 
accepted this. Certainly they accepted the continuation of this 
Line in Burma. Apart from the constitutional or legal aspects, 
it is undoubted and carmot be challenged that no Chinese has 
ever been on this side of the Line excepting, as the House 
knows, in a little border village called Longju. 

Even the McDvIahon Line, which the Chinese have called 
illegal, was laid down 48 years ago, in 1914. It has been a 
part of India for a long number of years. Apart from the 
previous history, which is also in our favour, here is a boundary 
which for nearly 50 years has been shown to be our northern 
frontier. I am limiting what I say to 50 years for the sake of 
argument ; really it was true even earlier. Even if the Chinese 
did not accept it — and I should like to say that the objection 
they raised in 1914 to the treaty was not based on their objec- 
tion to the McMahon Line but to another part of the treaty 
which divided Inner Tibet and Outer Tibet — and even if it 
is a fact that they objected to the whole treaty because of that 
other objection, this has been in existence now in our maps, in 
our practice, in our Constitution, in our organization, in our 
administration for nearly 50 years. 

I must confess that the Chinese attempt to make falsehood 
appear to be the truth and the truth to be the falsehood has 
amazed me. Nothing can be more utterly baseless than what 
they have been saying. We have been up to the McMahon 
Line all these years, and we have not gone one inch beyond 
nor have we coveted another’s territory'. Let us for the moment 
assume their case that there is some doubt about where the 
McMahon Line is. But the point is that they have invaded 
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an area which has not been in their possession ever in the 
history of the last 10,000 years. After all, the present Chinese 
Government came into existence 12 years ago or thereabout. 
Any claim that they may directly make to this territory can 
only be made either in these 12 years or possibly previously 
through Tibet. So, it becomes a question of what they can 
claim through Tibet or through domination over Tibet. It 
is true that for a long time past, even in British times, there 
were some frontier questions between Tibet and India. But 
all these questions were about little pockets or little frontier 
areas. Nobody has ever put forward, no Tibetan Government 
has ever put forward previously, these large claims to what 
amounts to t^vo-thirds of NEFA, apart from the vast area in 
Ladakh. 

\Vc, therefore, arrive at one firm conclusion which is not 
capable of argument or denial; that is that the Chinese have 
come with a massi\c force into this territory' which for a long 
lime has been included in India and administered by India. 
If they had any claim they could have discussed it and talked 
about it and adopted various means of peaceful settlement, 
appointed arbitration or gone to The Hague Court. 

To say that we are committing aggression on Chinese 
territory is a kind of double talk which is very difficult for a 
man of my simple mind to understand. We commit aggression 
on ourselves I W'e commit aggression on the soil of our own 
country ! And they defend it by coming over the mountains 
into our territor\ ! It is really extraordinary to what length 
people can go to justify their misdeeds. 

It has been unfortunate that the present Government of 
China is not represented in the United Nations, tion. 
Members are surprised that we have supported representation 
of the People's Government of China in the United Nations. 
\Ve ha\e supported it in spite of this present invasion, because 
it is not a question of likes or dislikes, but a question of what 
will make misbehaviour impossible and disarmament possible. 
You might disarm the whole world and leave China, a great, 
powerful country, fully armed to the teeth. That would be 
inconceivable. Therefore, in spite of our great resentment at 
what they have done. I am glad to say that we kept some 
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perspective about things and supported the move even now. 
The difficulty is that one cannot call them up before any 
tribunal or world court or anywhere. They are just a wholly 
irresponsible country believing in war as the only way of settling 
anything, and having no love of peace. I am not going into the 
question, as some people do, of communism or anti-commu- 
nism. I do not believe that that is a major issue in this matter. 
The major issue is that an expansionist, imperialist country is 
deliberately invading our country. 

This crisis is none of our making or seeking. It is China 
which has sought to enforce its so-called territorial claims by 
militaiy might. Indeed, she has advanced beyond the line of 
her territorial claims. Their frontier is a mobile one ; anything 
they could grab becomes their frontier. 

In this task, in defending our frontiers and our mother- 
land, we have sought help from all friendly countries. I wish to 
express my gratitude for the prompt response to our appeal for 
sympathy and support which have been given to us by various 
countries. This help that is given is unconditional and without 
any strings. It does not, therefore, affect directly our policy 
of non-alignment which we value. Those countries which have 
helped us have themselves recognized this and made it clear 
that they do not expect us to leave that policy. Help has been 
given to us swiftly by the United States, by the United Kingdom 
and by some other friendly countries. We are in touch with 
many others. We have also made approaches to other friendly 
countries like the Soviet Union and France for supplies and 
equipment. 

We have often declared that we do not covet any territory 
of anyone else; we are quite satisfied with our own territory 
sueh as it is. But we do not submit to anyone else coveting 
our territory'; and although the aggressor in this instance has 
gained some initial successes — I do not know what they have 
in mind, whether they want to use it as a bargaining counter 
or they have some other evil designs — we cannot submit to 
it, whatever the consequences. 

In effect we have to look at this matter as an effort of the 
whole nation. What we really want is the whole people 
mobilized for this effort doing their separate jobs whether it 
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is in the field, the factory or the battlefield, thus combining 
together and strengthening the nation and bringing success to 
us. We have to be armed, therefore, not only with weapons of 
warfare but with weapons of agriculture and industry as well. 

W e do not minimize our task. Let no man minimize it or 
have illusions about it. It is not a thing which we can deal 
with by momentary enthusiasm. It is a long effort that we 
require, a difficult effort, and w'e shall have to go all-out to do 
our utmost. 

I want to send on your behalf our greetings, and assurance 
of our full assistance to our soldiers and airmen who are 
working under extraordinarily difficult circumstances. To those 
who have fallen in defence of the country we pay our homage. 
They will not be forgotten by us or by those who follow’ us. 
I am confident that all sides of the House will stand united 
in this great venture and will demonstrate to the world that 
free India which has stood for peace and will always stand 
for peace and friendship with other countries can never tolerate 
aggression and invasion. 

* * * * 

M uch has been said about our unpreparedness. I do not 
seek to justify any error that we might have committed, 
but I do think that many hon. Members have done an injustice, 
not to this Minister or that, but to our armed forces as a 
whole, in making various charges. I hope to disabuse their 
minds by stating some facts. The one fact, as I said, is 
that our whole mentality has been governed by an approach 
of peace. That does not mean that w'e did not think of war 
or of defending our country. We had that always in mind. But 
there is such a thing as being conditioned in a certain way and, 
I am afraid, even now we are conditioned somewhat in that 
way. 

Mr. Anthony said that our nation must be brutalized, 
that Jawaharlal Nehru must be brutalized. I hope that our 
nation, much less my humble self, will never be brutalized 

From reply to debate in Lok Sabha on the resolution on Chinese aggression, 
November 14, 1962 
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because it is a strange idea that one can only be strong by 
being brutal. I reject that idea completely. Our strength lies 
in other factors. Brutality is a thing which wc have associated 
with certain movements which we have objected to or 
rejected. By becoming brutal and thinking in those brutal 
ways we lose our souls and that will be a tremendous loss. 
I hope that India, which is essentially a gentle and peace- 
loving country, will retain that mind even though it may ha\ e 
to carry on 5var, with all its consecjuences to the utmost. 

There is a definite distinction between being strong and 
being brutalized. I need not mention an instance which has 
lent prestige to our history — the instance of the long period 
when Gandhi ji was controlling the destinies of our movement 
for freedom. No man can say that Gandhiji was brutal. He 
was the essence of humility and of peace. No man can say 
that Gandhiji was weak. He was the strongest man that India 
or any country^ has produced. It was that peculiar mixture of 
strength with sacrifice to the uttermost, yet a certain humility 
in utterance and a certain friendly approach even to our oppo- 
nents and enemies, that made him what he was. Those of us 
who were privileged to ser\ e with him and under him do not, 
of course, claim to be better than him. We are humble 
folk who cannot be compared with the truly great, but some- 
thing of the lesson that he taught came down upon us and we 
learnt it in a small measure. In the measure we learnt it we 
also became strong though, I hope, not brutal. So I would 
like to stress that I do not want to become brutal; I do not 
want that aspect of the cold war and the hot war which 
leads to hatred and dislike of a whole people and to looking 
upon them as something below normal. 

Wars are terrible and millions of people die; much 
destruction is caused. Yet, after all, death comes to all of us 
and if it comes a little earlier in the great cause than otherwise, 
it is not to be sorrowed for. We have to face it as men. Death 
in a good cause is not a thing to regret, even though we may 
regret the parting with our colleagues and comrades. But 
brutality is something which degrades a person. 

We have nothing against the Chinese people. We regret 
things that their Gov'ernment has done. ^Ve think that their 
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Government has acted infamously towards us. We regret 
many things that their Government has done in their country. 
^Ve cannot help them. But we must always distinguish 
between the people of a country — much more so of a great 
country, great in size, great in history — and its government and 
not transfer somehow our anger and bitterness at what has 
been done by the Government to the people. 

I cannot say how the Chinese people feel now, because 
they have no chance to express their feelings. Even if they 
had a chance, their minds are so conditioned by constant 
propaganda, and by one-sided news, that they are likely to 
feel one way even though they might not have otherw’ise done 
so. We should always distinguish betw’een government action 
and the people as a whole. Therefore, I have not liked the 
attacks on some poor Chinese shopkeepers and restaurant- 
keepers in Delhi or elsewhere as if they were the symbols of 
the attack on us. Perhaps some people thought so. But it 
w'as \sTong of them to think so. It brutalizes us and gives us 
a bad name. I should particularly like to lay stress on this 
aspect because it does not add to our strength in the least; 
it 3\’eakens the nersous energy that w^e possess by using it in 
wrong directions. 

Before the 20th October, it w^as not realized by the 
people at large what dangers possibly might confront us. They 
thought of frontier incidents. Hon. Members in this House 
criticized us for not taking steps in Ladakh to drive out the 
Chinese, not realizing that it 3\as not such an easy matter. 
Perhaps they no\v realize it a little more that these things are 
not such easy matters, that they require not only strength but 
strength properly utilized, properly directed, and enormous 
preparation and consideration of military factors. Where 
these factors are against us, naturally we suffer a reverse, no 
matter what our strength is. Our jaw’ans are very strong. 
I might mention for the information of the House that after 
the Chinese started nibbling at our territory in Ladakh a 
couple of years ago, we considered the question of what we 
should do if they attacked. ^Ve hoped that they would not 
attack there. W'e expected that they would not attack in such 
large numbers as to bring about a regular invasion with several 
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divisions, as they did. Nevertheless, we did consider what 
should be done if they did so. The advice that we received 
then was that it would be disadvantageous for us to try to 
hold to the exact frontier line, the McMahon Line, since the 
real defence line should be lower down, but that we should 
delay them, we should harass them, we should fight them a 
little. Partly because to the last moment we did not expect 
this invasion in overwhelming numbers, and partly because 
we disliked the idea of walking back in our own territor\', we 
faced the Chinese under v^ery disadvantageous circumstances 
from a military point of view. In addition to that, 
enormous numbers came over. It is no criticism at all 
of our officers or men that they were somewhat overwhelmed 
by this deluge and they had to retire to more defensive 
positions. 

Mr. Frank ,\nthony, I think, said that we have been 
enabled to put up some kind of line of defence because we 
have received arms from abroad. Now, we are ver>' grateful 
for the anns and material and equipment that have come from 
abroad but no arms which had been brought had reached our 
troops by the time we achieved the present position. It was 
with the existing equipment that they brought the Chinese 
advance to a standstill. 

The real, basic reason for our reverses in the early days 
of this campaign was the very large forces the Chinese threw 
in. In a restricted sphere or field, they outnumbered our forces 
many many times. Even the question of whose arms were 
better did not arise. We had slightly better arms, but they 
had better mortars to hit at from some distance. That was 
the main reason, and there was nothing that we could do 
about it, because the geography of the place was against us 
in that particular area. Our only fault, if it was a fault, was 
even to stick out where the military appraisal was not very 
favourable. It was not that we told them to stick out; it would 
be folly for any politician to say so. But our soldiers themselves 
have a reluctance to pull back, and they stuck on at 
considerable cost to themselves. 

I referred to the great unity in the country, which is a 
wonderful factor. It is not unity of parties so much as the 
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unity of hearts and minds. The million faces of India 
all bear the same impress today, whatever community or party 
he or she may belong to. 

I should like to say something even about the Com- 
munists. Now, the Communist Party’s manifesto, as a 
manifesto, was, I think, as good as if it had been drafted by 
any non-Communist. People may think or say that it does 
not represent their real views but is the result of pressure 
from outside. Let us suppose that it did not represent some 
of their views. There are some in the Communist Party who 
even objected to this manifesto and were overruled. Even so, 
the fact that conditions in the country were such that they 
decided to issue that manifesto is a factor of some importance. 
It shows what conditions have moulded people’s minds in 
India, the minds of all of us, of even those who belong to a 
party which, for reasons known to Members, was inclined in 
the past somewhat to favour the Chinese on the ground that 
they were also Communists. Even then they (the Communists 
of India) have stood out, and stood up four-square against 
this attack as any hundred per cent nationalist would do. That 
is a good thing. Why should we not take full advantage of 
it instead of deriding it and seeking to guess why they did it? 
After all. Communist leaders may quarrel amongst themselves 
about ideologies, theses and w’hat not, but the large number 
of ordinary w'orkers or others who belong to the Communist 
Party are simple folk. They arc attracted by something in it. 
and those simple folk are affected, just as others are affected, 
by the situation. That is a great gain. Why should 3V'e lessen 
the effect of that by telling them that it is a waong manifesto? 
So I welcome that manifesto, and we should take full 
advantage of it in forging the unity against aggression that 
we have in fact forged. 

I should like to lay stress on the general question of our 
preparedness, because some hon. IMembcrs seem to think that 
we sent our soldiers barefoot and without proper clothing to 
fight in the NEFA mountains. It is really extraordinary to say 
that they were almost unai'med and barefooted. 

Some soldiers had been stationed there. Others were sent 
rather in a hurry in September. Our time for issuing winter 
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clothes is about the middle of September. When the soldiers 
were sent, they went in full uniform — full warm uniform, 
woollen uniform — and every man had two good boots. As 
they were going, they were given three blankets apiece. Later 
on, the supply was raised to four blankets. They are now issued 
four thick army blankets. But as they were going by air, 
and as these blankets took so much room, the officer in 
charge and the men themselves said : “They take so much 
room and, therefore, send them later on to us.” It was not so 
\’ery cold then. So each one of them took one blanket and 
left the others to be sent later on. That was a little unfortunate, 
because sending them later meant air-dropping them. And 
air-dropping was a hazardous business in those days. Apart 
from the fact that the Chinese then could fire at us, air- 
dropping in those very precipitous areas in the mountains could 
not be accurately carried out. Often they went into the khud, 
the deep ravdne belo5v. and it was difficult to recover them. 
So we lost these blankets and other things — a good deal of 
our supplies. 

In fact those soldiers of ours who were permanently 
located there had snow boots in addition to regular boots. 
Broadly speaking. I would say that all our Army in NEFA 
was 5vcll-clad and well-booted. But, towards the end of 
September, realizing that the Chinese forces were increasing 
\ ery rapidly, we decided to send more troops quickly. These 
troops were sent in a hurry. Sometimes it so happened that 
troops being sent somewhere else 5\ere diverted to NEFA, and 
these troops certainly did not have the full complement of 
winter clothing then. Of course, it was decided to send the 
clothing later. Except for these troops that went later and 
which did not have the full complement — which subsequently 
5vas supplied to them — all others had the full army comple- 
ment. and many of them had snow boots also. In any event, 
everyone had good stout army boots. 

Some people have heard stories of frost-bite. The total 
number of frost-bite cases was probably about 40 out of about 
two or three thousand, which is a very small percentage con- 
sidering the conditions. Of these too. we may say that half 
the cases were due to the altitude and not to lack of foot-cover- 
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ing. The cases occurred not in our regular Army serv ing on the 
front. When the fierce onslaught of the Chinese came on the 
l^Oth October, our forces in one or two places were dispersed. 
Thc\ could not return to the base. They dispersed, and they 
w andered about the mountains for some days before returning 
ultimately. That was also the reason perhaps for people saying 
that the casualties were \-ery heavy. I think these persons who 
returned a few days later were over 1,600 in number. During 
these few davs they naturally were not well-protected. When 
thev were wandering, they did not have the facilities of the 
Arm\ — blanket.s and other things — which thev would have 
had at the base camp. Thev were wandering in high altitudes 
and thev suffered a great deal. That was where the frost-bite 
cases chiefly occurred. When they came back, they were put 
in hospital and they arc doing fairly well. 

It might interest hon. Members to know that in Ladakh, 
around the Chushul area, the temperature at present is 
■ h) degrees below zero. Such is the ferocity of that climate. It 
does not matter how many clothes you may wear in a 
temperature of 30 degrees below zero at an altitude of over 
14.000 feet, unless you are used to it. Now, learning from 
experience, we have provided, in addition to all the other 
winter materials that our soldiers have, thick cotton-padded 
coats and trousers. Thev may not look so smart as the other 
clothes, but thev are verv warm. We stai ted providing these 
within a few days of the 20th. as soon as we felt that oui 
soldiers ought to have these. We have been sending these 
cotton-padded coats and trousers at the rate first of .300 a dav 
and later at the rate of nearly 1.000 a day. 

Ihe other charge made is about weapons, that the soldiers 
did not have proper weapons. The jawans who wfnt 
there were supplied with all the normal equipment, that is. 
.303 rifles and the complement of automatic weapons 
such as light machine guns and medium machine guns. Thev 
did not have semi-automatic rifles because our .\rmy does 
not possess them. I might point out that many up-to-date 
armies in the \Vest do not possess them yet. Even in England, 
the change-over to semi-automatic rifles has just taken place. 
It took about four or five vears and has been completed a few 
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months ago. It is a lengthy proce.ss. And the British Army 
is relatively smaller than ours. 

For about four years now, we have been considering and 
discussing this matter. Various difficulties arose. Points of 
view were different. The easiest way is always to order a 
ready-made article. But the easy way is not always a good way. 
Apart from the continuing difficulty we ha\e to face, that is, 
lack of foreign exchange, etc., it is not the way to build up 
the strength of a nation. If we get something today, we have 
to get ammunition for it all the time and we are completely 
in the hands of some other countr)'. specially if we have to deal 
with private suppliers in other countries. The House knows 
that the arms racket is the woi'st racket of all; because you 
need something, the}’ make you pay through the nose. 

So we were \ eiy much against getting arms from private 
suppliers outside and we thought that we should build up 
our 03vn arms industiy to manufacture semi-automatic rifles. 
These arguments, .speciallv in peacetime, take long to decide. 
Of course, if \vc had this crisis earlier, we would have func- 
tioned better. But it took about two to three sears to determine 
what type 5ve should ha\e. Ultimately, we started the first 
processes of manufacture and we have just arrived at a stage 
when within about three weeks or four weeks — in fact some 
prototypes ha\ e been prepared — they will begin to come in in 
larger numbers and will increase soon to a substantial quantity. 

It is not a question merely of semi-automatic rifles. As 
I have said, we had automatic machine guns, LMGs and 
IMMGs — light machine guns and medium machine guns. 
FACiy regiment had its complement of these. Certainly they 
did not ha\ e semi-automatic rifles for the reasons I have given, 
namclv that we wanted to manufacture them ourselves and 
this change-over to automatic rifles has been relatively a 
modern development. But this outlook of ours, about manu- 
facturing things ourselves rather than buying them, covered 
our whole approach to this question. We are manufacturing 
a great many tilings in arms today which we did not previously. 
The first pressure upon us is always that of finance, that is. 
foreign exchange. We could not really afford it. Do not 
compare the situation two or three yeaiA ago with the situa- 
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tion today when we have to meet a crisis. When we meet a 
crisis like this, it just does not matter what happens. We have 
to face it. \Ve have to get arms from wherever we can. But 
the whole approach has been to make them ourselves. How 
did 3\ c make them? The usual manner was that we bought 
some rvith the proviso attached that the persons we bought 
it from would give us the licence and the blue-prints to 
manufacture them here. 

It is all very rvcll to build a factory here and there, but 
really you want to have a strong industrial background. You 
cannot, out of a relatively agricultural background, suddenly 
put up a highly sophisticated factor\L All the work we have 
done, not in the Defence Ministry alone, but all over the 
country, in our First Five Year Plan, in the Second and in 
the Third, has been meant to strengthen the nation by making 
it more modemized and more industrialized and to build up the 
base out of which you can produce the things you require. 
You hax'e to ha\c not only a strong industrial base, but also 
a literate people. PeoiDle may think that education can be 
stopped for the time being. Education is essential for a real 
war effort. It is essential because you -want every soldier today 
to be a better mechanic; he has to be educated as much 
as possible. 

The 3vhole basis of our Five Year Plans, therefore, was 
to better our people, to raise their level, and to make India 
stronger to face any trouble that arose. And there is no doubt 
that we are in a much better position today to face this 
trouble than we rvould have been ten or twelve years ago, 
because of the gron th of our indu.'^trial base, both in the public 
sector and in the prhate sector. If we had to face this business 
ten or tweh e years ago. it would have been very difficult for our 
.Army, even though it was the same brave army as it is today. 

I hope, therefore, that no conflict will arise in any 
person’s mind whether we '■hould go ahead with the Third 
Five Year Plan or de\ote ourselves to the war effort. The 
Plan is part of the war effort. I do not say everything in the 
Third Plan is; some things may be avoided, slowed down, or 
en dropped. But all the major things that we w'ant have been 
in the Fi\'e Year Plans, and are required today. 
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I wish to stress that all our thinking in the past, even 
from the point of view of the Army, has been concentrated on 
industrialization, on making things ourselves. Today we are 
getting large quantities of arms and equipment from outside, 
and we are very grateful especially to the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other friendly countries. But 
remember that this kind of response could not have occurred 
in peacetime. Obviously, because danger threatens us, others 
feel the same way as we feel. They rightly think that this is 
not a mere matter of India being invaded by China but that 
it raises issues of vast importance to Asia and the world. They 
help us. realizing that this iiwolves many issues in which they 
themselves are intensely interested. This could not have 
happened in peacetime. 

Someone said tve could have bought some of the things 
at a very hea\> price. Today I hope we get them on very 
special terms, which are being worked out. so as not to put 
any heavy burden on us now. This kind of thing could not 
ha\ e taken place in peacetime. We would have bought these 
things- or e\'en one-tenth of what we are buying, at a heavy 
cost, which tN'ould have made our Finance Minister shiver. 

What has China done? There are many differences 
betw’een China and India, but one main difference is that they 
started on annaments manufacture about 20 years before the 
success of their revolution. They were fighting all the time. 
They had a heatilv trained arm\ fighting in the mountains. 
They are especially good at mountain warfare. With a bag 
of rice and a bag of tea in their pockets, and lightly clad with 
cotton-padded coats and trousers, they march on, with no 
f|ucstion of supplies for da\s. They concentrated right from 
the beginning, apart from other developments in the country, 
on the development of armaments manufacture. They got a 
good deal of help from the Soviet Union ; thousands of people 
M-t up their armament industries. We thought we would build 
up the whole industrial complex of India, and out of that other 
things would also be built up. Nevertheless, I think we did 
build up our armament industry fairly adequately, although 
not as much as rve would have liked. 

Some people have criticized our diplomatic missions 
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abroad for not doing as good a job of work as they ought to 
in putting across our case and countering Chinese propaganda. 
Mv information is that nur diplomatic missions abroad, by and 
large, arc doing very good work. But the outlook of cnuutries 
is not determined solely by what w e tell them, riicrc are many- 
other factors. I think our missions abroad are doing well and, 
what is more, their work is being rewarded. The first reaction 
of many countries — many of the Asian and African countries 
--was regret and surprise at what had happened. They 
hoped that it would be quickly ended by some cease-fire and 
compromise because they found themselves in a difficult 
position. Iffiis surprise is gradually giving way. It has given 
way in the case of the U.A.R. and in the case of Cfhana which 
originally took up an attitude to our regret but later supported 
the U.A.R. in making some suggestions to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. These were very near to the suggestions we made about 
cease-fire. Therefore. I do not think it will be right to criticize 
our diplomatic missions abroad. You must remember that 
these countries have their o\vn diplomats too here who report 
to them, and most of them have got their newspaper 
correspondents. There are many ways of getting news about 
what is happening. 

About Pakistan and Nepal, it is difficult for me to say 
anything definite. But I should like to say that latterly the 
attitude of Nepal has been relatively much more friendly. We 
have alwavs made it clear- -it is unfortunate that they thought 
that we were creating troubles — that we do not ^vant trouble 
in Nepal, .\nyhow, I think they believe our \vord now and 
are \ ery friendly. I hope that our relations will continue to be 
friendly and cordial. As for Pakistan, their newspapers ha\-e 
been peculiarly \-irulent about this mattei' and have been 
against us, but I do not think they reflect \ery much the 
opinion of the people of Pakistan or even of those in authority 
in Pakistan. Apparently at first they thought this was a small 
frontier matter and nothing much. But they are realizing how 
far-reaching are the consequence^ of this and they .n e makina 
a reappraisal. 

I should like to sa\- a fe^v ^vords about the .Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Gov'ernment have been, as the House knows, 
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consistently friendly to us all along. They have been put in a 
very difficult position in this matter, because they have been, 
and are, allies of China and hence the embarrassment to them 
as between a country with which they are friendly and a 
country' which is their ally. We ha\e realized that and we do 
not expect them to do anything which would definitely mean 
a breach over there. But we hav'e had their goodwill and 
good wishes even very recently, and that is a consolation to us 
and we certainly hope to have that in future. 

There has been some criticism about approach to a cease- 
fire. We have said that before we discuss anything, the 
Chinese forces must go back and restore the position as it 
existed before the 8th September, that is, a little over two 
months ago, when they first came over the Thag La pass. They 
have suggested something different, and something that is apt 
to delude the people. They say ; let us go back to the position 
of November 1959. Now, the people who do not know this 
might well think they are going back three years. But 
No\’cmbcr 1959 was roughly the period when the first claim 
was made by the Chinese Government, by Mr. Chou En-lai, 
to these territories according to their maps. They were 
included in their maps even previously, but nobody had made 
any official claim. In fact, officially they had said that their 
maps were old and not up-to-date, and they 5v*ould revise 
them. But in 1959. for the first time, they claimed them. 
Meanwhile, of course, they had gone into a good bit of 
Ladakh. 

In 1959 our counter-measures started taking effect. In 
1959, 1960 and 1961 we went into Ladakh more and more 
and c.stablished many posts there. The object of these posts 
wAis to prevent their future advance unless they fought it out. 
It \vas difficult for us to have a major armed conflict with 
them there, because they had great advantages. Their roads 
came right up there. They could bring all kinds of weapons. 
e\ en tanks, from Tibet which is near and which is relativelv a 
flat countiA’, while for us, although we made some progress, 
it was veiA' difficult. The recently-made road was not even 
there at that time. It meant months of effort to get there. 
Nevertheless, we put up those posts to check their advance and 
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they did check their advance. In fact, we pushed them back 
a little. In the NEFA area, we had previously put up our 
posts at the border or just under it, because one cannot have 
a high-ridge post. Even in Thag La pass, our post was two or 
three miles on this side, but not on the pass itself. 

Now, if we accept their proposals, which seem so 
innocuous, they would retire, accordmg to them, up to the 
McMahon Line. But then they add that their idea of the 
McMahon Line is different from ours; it is on this side of the 
ridge. .And we should have to retire another 20 kilometres 
from where we are today — that is, leaving about 40 kilometres 
of territor>’ not occupied either by their amiies or ours. That 
is to say, they would have a fixed base on this side of the 
Thag La pass, and an open territory which they could walk 
across any moment they liked. This is impossible for us to 
agree to. .And in Ladakh it means our withdrawing stdl 
further from where we are, and facilitating their advance in 
future if they want to come. Therefore, we have rejected 
those proposals. 

We have said there should be a reversion to the 
8th September line both in NEFA and in Ladakh. That 
means in NEFA not only their going back but our going 
forward to the posts that \ve held, with no vacant space left, 
and in Ladakh our going back a good way. 

Some people say, “How can you do that? A’ou must not 
negotiate. A"ou must not have any talk with them till you 
ha\'e completely pushed them out from the Indian territory.” 
But one does not ha\c to talk with anybody whom one has 
defeated completely and pushed out. If we have gained our 
objective without talks, the question of talks does not arise. 
I would suggest to the House to remember that in these 
matters one has to take a strong view’, but a realistic \’icw. 
The suggestion that we have made has been rejected by them, 
because it strengthens us and weakens them. What is more, 
the suggestion ^ve have made about the 8th .September line 
i.s one which has been appreciated in a great part of the world 
— non-aligned countries and others — because merely saying 
that we shall not talk to them till they have confessed defeat is 
not the kind of suggestion that any countiy makes to another. 
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I hope that the House will realize that what we have suggested 
is a right suggestion and will support it fully. 

Some r^Iembcrs talked about going to liberate Tibet. It 
is really amazing to sec that some Members, and others out- 
side, say that we should declare that we would liberate Tibet. 
It would be a \ cr)- happy idea if it is liberated. But our under- 
taking that job at the present moment or at any moment seems 
to me extraordinary and fantastic and having no relation 
to reality. 

I have said that in a war between India and China it is 
patent that you cannot think in terms of victory and defeat. 
There might be battles and we might push them back, as we 
hope to, but if either country thinks in terms of bringing the 
other to its knees, it manifestly cannot and will not happen. 
Let us be realistic. Arc vve going to march to Peking? A war 
like this cannot be ended, as far as I can foresee, by surrender 
by either party. These are two great countries and neither 
will surrender. Therefore, .some way out has to be found to 
finish the war in terms honourable to us. We have said that 
we will finish the war when we liberate our own territory 
which is in their possession. Our saying that we are going to 
liberate Tibet is a thing which we cannot do; even if we had 
the atom bomb, tve could not do it. It is manifestly absurd 
to talk about it. and it would justify everything that China 
has .said about us. 

They have always been saying that their chief grouse 
against us is that we have been encouraging a revolt and 
rebellion in Tibet. That is what ultimately turned them against 
us. If we talk of liberating Tibet, it will justify their argument, 
which had no foundation, and give them considerable strength 
in international circles. It will mean our saying something 
which we cannot possibly, feasibly do. \\'c have got a big 
enough task, a tremendous ta.sk, to push them back from 
our country into their own territory. We are going to do 
it. It is going to be mighty difficult; it might take us a long 
time. I hope that while we should be strong and determined, 
as we must be. we should not. just for the sake of appearing 
braver than others, say things which are inanifestlv nonsense. 
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A BOUT A MONTH ago. Oil the 8th November. I placed a 
* resolution before the House on the proclamation of emer- 
gency resulting from the aggre.ssion and invasion by China. This 
was followed by another resolution dealing with this aggression 
and invasion. This resolution was passed on 14th No\’ember 
not only unanimously but in an unusual manner bv all Member> 
standing and pledging themsehes to what it contained. By 
that pledge we stand. 

Two or three days later, the Chine.se forces mounted a 
massive attack on our position at the Sela pass and at Walong. 
This resulted on the 18th November in our forces having to 
withdraw from Sela and ^Valong and. somewhat later, from 
Bomdila. 

On the 21st No\ember, the Chinese Government issued 
a statement making a unilateral announcement of cease-fire 
as from the midnight of the 21st-22nd November and a with- 
drawal of their forces from the 1st December. On the 23rd, 
we asked for some clarifications and received a reply on th<' 
26th November. On the 30th we sought further clarifications, 

On the 22nd November, the Government of Ceylon 
announced that they had called a conference of six non-aligned 
countries in Colombo. The date for this was subsequently 
changed and it is due to begin or rather has begun in Colombo 
today. 

On the 28th November, a letter was received from 
Premier Chou En-lai urging the Prime Minister of India to 
gi\e a positive response, that is. to accept the Chinese offer 
of cease-fire and withdrawal with all the other provisions 
contained in it, I replied to this on the 1st December. 

These letters have been given in full, together with some 
maps, in the pamphlet issued by the External .Affairs Minisin 
entitled Chinese Aoaression in War and Peace. 

The cease-fire took effect as stated, though there were 
a number of breaches of it on the Chinese side in the first 
few davs. It is not vet quite clear how far the withdrawals 
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of the Chinese forces have been eifected. To some extent, 
withdrawal has been made, but considerable Chinese forces 
are apparently still in some forward positions. 

On the 5th December, the Chinese Red Cross handed 
over 64 wounded and sick prisoners of w ar to the Indian Red 
Cross Society in Bomdila. They have stated that they will 
hand over more such wounded prisoners within the next 
few days. 

Soon after the Chinese attack on the 20ih October, a 
three-point pioposal was made by the Chinese suggesting a 
cease-fire and a withdrawal of their forces provided India 
agreed to the proposal. On the 27th October, we stated that 
we were unable to accept the proposal and that our proposal 
of the restoration of the status quo prior to 8th September 
was a simple and straightforward one. This was the only w'ay 
of undoing at least part of the great damage done by the 
latest Chinese aggression. 

The Chinese proposal made on the 21st November for 
cease-fire and withdraw'al w’as a repetition of their proposal 
of the 24th October, w'ith the addition of a unilateral 
declaration of cease-fire and withdrawal. 

I wrote to Premier Chou En-lai on the 1st December 
indicating that the three-point proposal made by the Chinese 
\ iolated the principles w'hich the Chinese had themselves been 
ad\ ocating in their documents and correspondence. We could 
not compromise with aggression nor could wc permit the 
aggressor to retain the position which he had acquired by 
force by the aggression since the 8th September. 1962, as this 
would mean not only letting him ha\c what he wanted but 
exposing our countr)' to further inroads and demands in the 
future. No direct answer to this letter has been received from 
Premier Chou En-lai. But the Peking Radio has broadcast 
yesterday a long statement rejecting our proposal about the 
restoration of the status quo prior to the 8th .September. There 
was a further broadcast later yesterday which stated that our 
Charge d’ Affaires in Peking had been given a Note asking the 
Government of India three questions. These questions are: 

“1. Does the Indian Government agree or does it not 
agree to a cease-fire?’*. 
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‘’2. Does the Indian Government agree or does it not 
agree that the Armed Forces of the two sides should 
disengage and \s-ithdraw 20 kilometres each from the 
7th November. 1959, line of actual control?'’, and 
‘■ 3 . Does the Indian Government agree or does it not 
agree that the officials of the two sides should meet 
and discuss matters relating to the withdrawal of the 
Armed Forces of each party to form a demilitarized 
zone, establishment of check-posts as wtU as the 
rtTurn of captured personnel'^" 

Before I answer these questions, I should like to remind 
the House of the past history of these incursions and aggressions. 
Before the 8th September, 1962, there was no active aggression 
on the NEFA frontier by the Chinese except in regard to the 
small frontier village of Longju. Not only was there no 
further aggression but in the past repeated assurances were 
given by the Chinese that the McMahon Line would not be 
crossed and that, although they considered this line an illegal 
one and imposed by the then British authorities, they would 
acknowdedge it, as indeed they acknowledged the continuation 
of the line in Burma. 

Thus the aggression across this line near the Thag La pass 
on the Bth September. 1962, not only was at variance with 
these assurances, but constituted a major crossing of the 
frontier for the first time in history. This was a clear case 
of imperialist aggression and expansion. The Chinese forces 
continued to cross the frontier in large numbers, and on the 
20th October, they delivered massive attacks on the Indian 
positions and overpow^ered them by superior numbers. A 
well-organized and well-prepared invasion on a big scale had 
been mounted by China. On the same day, a similar inva.sion 
took place in the western sector in Ladakh. 

Since our independence, rve have tried to de\’elop the area 
of NEFA and built schools, roads, hospitals, etc. there. 
Suddenly the Chinese break through our frontier and delivei 
massive attacks. Is this the way of peaceful negotiation and 
settlement by peaceful methods? I repeat that this well- 
prepared inc'asion is at variance with the Chinese profession 
and can only be described as blatantly impcriali.st expansionism 
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and aggression. We stated that we could not proceed \\ ith any 
talks with them nntil at least this latest aggression was vacated 
and the status quo prior to the 8th September. 1962. ^vas 
restored both in XCFA and in Ladakh, That is the position 
we ha\e consistenth held dining the last h'w months. 

.Anxious for peace, we suggested this minimum condition 
which might lead to a peaceful approach. They have rejected 
our proposal, d’he result is that at present there is no meeting 
ground between us. We ha\e repeatedh’ laid stress on 
considering this matter by peaceful methods, but it is not 
possible to do .so when aggression continues and we are asked 
to accept it as a fact. 

As for the three que.stions which ha\ e been asked on behalf 
of the Chinese Gos ernment, the first one is. whether we agree 
or do not agree to a cease-fire. The declaration by the 
Go\ ernment of China was a unilateral one. But in so far as 
the cease-fire was concerned, we accepted it and nothing has 
been done on our behalf to impede the implementation of the 
cease-fire declaration. 

The second question is, whether we agree or do not agree 
that the armed forces of the two sides should disengage and 
withdraw 20 kilometres each from the 7th November, 1959. 
line of actual control. We arc in favour of the disengagement 
of the forces of the two .sides on the basis of a commonly 
agreed arrangement. But such an arrangement can only be 
on the basis of undoing the further aggression committed b\ 
the Gosernment of China on Indian territory since the 
8th September. 1962. If the Ciowrnment of China disputes that 
this was Indian territory, that is a matter for juridical or like 
decision. The fact is that it had long been in Indian occupa- 
tion. and this cannot be disputed. The (iovernment of India 
haw gi\-en their understanding of the so-called line of actual 
control of the 7th November. 1959. They do not agree with the 
Chinese inter]5retation which is not in accordance with actual 
facts. It should be eas\ to determine the facts e\en from the 
correspondence bet\t een the two (lowrnments during the last 
five \ears. The Goveniment of China cannot expect us to 
agree to the so-called line of actual control of the 7th Novem- 
ber. 1959. which is manifestly not in accordance w ith the facts. 
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What we had suggested is a simple and straightforward 
proposal of restoration of the status qua prior to the 8th 
September. 1962. when further aggression began. This is 
clearly factual and is based on the definite principle that the 
aggression must be undone before an agreement for a peaceful 
consideration can be arrived at. 

The third question is. whether the Indian Government 
agrees or does not agree that the officials of the two sides 
should meet and discuss matters relating to the withdrawal 
of the Armed Forces of each parts to form a demilitarized 
zone. etc. It is obvious that if the officials are to meet they must 
have clear and precise instructions as to the cease-fire and 
withdrawal arrangements which they are supposed to 
implement. Unless they receive these instructions, which must 
be the result of an agreement between the Governments of 
India and China, they will be unable to function. Therefore, 
it has to be determined previously which line is to be 
implemented. Between the line of actual control immediately 
prior to the 8th September. 1962. and that on the 7th 
November. 1959, as defined by China, there is a difference of 
about 2.500 sq. miles of Indian territory which China occupied 
as a result of invasion and massive attacks during the last three 
months. The Chinese Gos ernment bv defining the line in its 
own way 3vants to retain the advantages secured bv the latest 
invasion. 

.\ny person r\ho studies the painful history of the last 
fe5v .years, more particularlv of the recent months, rsill come 
to the conclusion that Chinese interpretation of various lines 
changes w ith circumstances and that they accept the line which 
!' more advantageous to them. SomctimcN thev accept ]rart 
of a line and not the rest of it which i^ disadvantageous to 
them. The major facts arc t|uite clear and. airaiT from an\- 
claims that the Chinese mav have, it i^ on these facts that 
an\ temporary arrangenu'iit can be made and not on the 
changing lines which the C'.hincsc put forward as the lines of 
actual control. 

There has been an amazing celticism and duplicity on the 
Chinese side. The\ come to a place where they ha\ (' nc\( r been 
at ant time in history. .Vnd the\ preach agaiii't impni-di-m 
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and act themselves in the old imperialist and expansionist way. 
Altogether their policy seems to be one of unabashed chauvi- 
nism. It is curious that acting in self-defence they have 
occupied another 20,000 square miles of Indian territor\'. The 
whole thing is manifestly and outrageously improper and 
■wrong, and im’olves utter mi.suse of words. It is a little difficult 
to deal with persons who indulge in double talk. I regret to 
say that I ha\e been forced to the conclusion that the word 
of the Chinese Government cannot be relied upon. 

The imperialist and expansionist challenge of China is 
not only a challentje to us but to the world, as it is a flagrant 
\iolation of international law and practice. If this aggression 
is tolerated and acquiesced in today, it will continue to be 
a threat not only to India but also to other countries in Asia 
and \vill be a bad precedent for the world. What China has 
done is an insult to the conscience of the vsorld. W'e still hope 
that our peaceful and reasonable approaches will be agreed 
to. Once the preliminary conditions which we have suggested 
are met. ^ve can consider further the peaceful methods which 
■'hould be used for solving the ba,sic disputes. I am prepared, 
when the time comes, provided there is approval of 
Parliament, even to refer the basic dispute of the claims on 
the frontier to a bodv like the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague. But that also can come onl\ when the 
aggression is vacated and the position as it was before the 
8th September is restored. 

The Colombo Conference which is meeting today is con- 
sidering what recommendations- -honourable to both sides— 
thev might make in order to resolve the differences between 
India and China, ^^ e recognize their friendly feelings and 
their ^v■ell-meant attempts to solve or at any rate to lessen thi^ 
crisis. I trust. howe\er. that they will appreciate that there 
can be no compromise with aggression and an expanding 
imperialism and that the gains of aggression must be given 
up before both the parties trv to resolve their disputes. 
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P ARLIAMENT DISCUSSED THE quostioii of Chinese aggression 

on the 10th December, 1962, and expressed approval of 
the measures and policies adopted by the Government to meet 
the situation resulting from the invasion of India by China. 
Since then a number of events have taken place. 

On the 17th December, Mr. G. S. Pciris, envoy of 
Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
brought the Colombo Conference proposals to New Delhi and 
handed them over to the Prime Minister. 

When we met last time on the K)th December, the 
Colombo Conference was on the point of meeting or wa^; 
meeting that very day. Tt \vas to have met on the 1st December, 
but the meeting was postponed. It met on the 10th. 1 1th and 
12th or thereabouts. 

The Colombo Conference put forward its proposals. Some 
representatives went to Peking, and later came to Delhi. The 
proposals as originally framed were not clear with regard to 
one or two matters and were liable to different interpretations. 
Therefore, the first thing which we did when the represen- 
tatives came here was to ask them to clarify their proposals 
and to make us understand exacth what they \s ere in order to 
avoid any misinterpretation or different interpretations. 

The issue before us was how far these proposals were in 
conformity with what we had said repeatedly, namely that the 
position prior to the 8th September be restored. It must also be 
remembered that it was stated all along that any response 
that we or the Govenimenr of China may give to the Colombo 
Conference proposals or any steps we mav take in regard to 
these proposals would not prejudice in the slightest the position 
of either of the two Go\emments as regards their conception 
of the final alignment of the frontier. There is no question of 
our going behind or varying in the slightest the resolution 
passed by this House in November. 

The merits of the dispute were not considered by the 
Colombo countries. The Conference was designed only to pave 

^latcnwnt Lnk Sabi;.- Ahilc movin'? for f on-'id^rati''*n of thf (.olninK' 
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the way for discussion between the representatives of both 
the parties. 

These proposals as explained and amplified by the 
representatives of the Colombo Conference in answer to our 
questions related to the three sectors, the western, middle and 
eastern, of our border. 

In regard to the eastern sector, the position prior to the 
8th September was that the Chine.se forces were to the north 
of the international boundary called the McMahon Line and 
the Indian forces were to the south of this boundary. Before 
the 8th September no Chinese forces had come across that 
boundary except in Longju. In regard to this, the position 
that was taken was that for the present neither party should 
occupy it. The Chinese forciblv occupied it previously and 
later it was suggested that neither party should occupy it. The 
Colombo Conference proposals, as clarified by the visiting 
delegations, confirm this position except as regards the Thag 
La ridge area, which the Chinese call Chedong area, where 
we have a border post known as the Dhola post. The Colombo 
proposals and the clarifications refer to these areas, Thag 
La ridge and Longju. as remaining areas arrangements in 
regard to which are to be settled between the Governments 
of India and China by direct discussion. That is to say, in 
regard to the eastern .sector, the 8th September position was, 
according to the Colombo Conference proposals, entirely 
restored except in regard to Thag La ridge area and the 
Dhola post. These are within three miles of the McMahon 
Line. The Colombo proposals stated that this matter might 
be left undecided. They left it to the parties to decide by direct 
di.scussion. 

Whth legard to the middle scctoi'. the Colombo 
Conference proposals lequircd the status quo to be maintained 
with neither side doing anvthing to disturb the status quo. 
This conforms to the Government of India's position that the 
status quo prior to the 8th September. 1962 should be restored 
as there has been no conflict in this area and the existing 
>ituation has not been disturbed. 

Coming to the western sector of I.adakh. the restoration 
of the status quo a', it obtained prior to the 8th September 
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v\T)uid result in re-establishment of all the Indian posts shoun 
in blue in the map circulated to Members. This would aho 
mean that the Chinese will maintain the old Chinese posts at 
the locations shown in red in the same map. The Colombo 
Conference proposes that a 20-kilometre area will be cleared 
by the withdrawal of Chinese force.s, and this area is to be 
administered by civilian posts of both sides. Indian and Chinese. 
The House will observe that this area, which is to be 
administered by civilian posts on both sides, covers the entirr' 
area in which Indian posts existed prior to the 8th September 
except for tw'o or three posts to the west of Sumdo. On the 
other hand, the 20 kilometre withdrawal by the Chinese forces 
entails the Chinese forces going several kilometres beyond the 
international boundary in the region of Spanggur and further 
south. The Colombo Conference proposals and the clarifica- 
tions thus satisfy the demand made for the restoration of the 
status quo prior to the 8th September. The slight variation 
is about two or three Indian posts rve.st of Sumdo. This is. 
howex'er. compensated by Chinese withdrawals in the region 
of Spanggur ard further south, and also by the fact that many 
Chinese military posts have to be removed from the withdratval 
areas. If hon. Members consider this matter with the help 
of maps, they wall observe that this position, as indicated by 
the Colombo Conference pioposals. has certain advantages 
o\ er the one which we had previously indicated, that is. the 
restoration of the 8th September position. In the 8th September 
position the Chinese were there in \ cry large strength and we 
had also some posts in that area. If the Colombo Conference 
proposal in regard to the rvestern sector is accepted, it remox e.'; 
the Chine.se strength from that sector and makes that sector 
a demilitarized area, with our posts as well as Chinese posts 
by agreement being cix ilian po.sts. in equal number x\ ith equal 
number of people and similarity of arms. It would be civil 
arms, police arms or .small arms. I think this is definitely 
better than the restoration of Chinese posts in that area in 
a big way with large arms. 

On full consideration of these matters as contained in 
the Colombo Conference resolutions and their clarifications 
xre came to the conclusion that these proposals fulfilled the 
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essence of the demand made for a restoration of the status quo 
prior to the 8th September. Thereupon I sent a letter to 
the Ce\lon Prime Minister stating that the Go\'ernment of 
India accepted in principle the Colombo Conference proposals 
in the light of the clarifications giv^en and would take further 
action to place them before the Indian Parliament for 
consideration before the Government of India could finally 
accept them. 

I had told the Ce\’lon Prime Minister and her colleagues 
that we would like to know the attitude of the Government 
of China to the Colombo Conference proposals and 
clarifications as this would facilitate the consideration of the 
proposals and the clarifications b\’ our own Parliament. I have 
this morning received a message from the Ceylon Prime 
Minister conveting the Chinese attitude to the Colombo 
Conference proposals. The telegram from Mrs. Bandaranaike 
reads as follows: 

“In response to m\ telegram of the 14th January I have 
receited today a reph- from Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai. Prime Minister Chou F>n-lai has reiterated 
his earlier acceptance in principle of proposals of 
Colombo Conference as a preliminary' basis for the 
meeting of Indian and Chinese officials to discuss 
the stabilization of cease-fire and disengagement and 
to promote Sino-Indian boundary negotiations. 

“The Chinese Go\crnment, however, maintain two 
points of interpretation in their memorandum that 
I handed over to \ou but they hope that differences 
in interpretation between the Chinese and Indian 
sides ^v'ill not pre\ent the speedy holding of talks 
between the Indian and Chinese officials. They hope 
these differences will be resoh'ed in their talks." 
Perhaps hon. Members may ha\e seen yesterday the report 
of \vhat ^^•as stated by the Chinese Foreign Minister. Marshal 
Chen Yi. more or less to this effect. While they repeat that 
they base accepted the Colombo Conference proposals in 
principle, they raise some \ital matters in which they differ 
from them. It is ob\ious that the Chinese Go\ernment do not 
accept the Colombo Conference pioposals as a definite basis 
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providing conditions for the acceptance of both parties, nor 
do they accept the Colombo proposals and the clarifications 
given by the three Colombo Conference delegations who visited 
Delhi. The Chinese Government maintain certain points of 
their own interpretation of the Colombo proposals. This 
obviously means that they have not accepted the Colombo 
proposals as a whole. We on our part, however, are clear that 
there can be no talks and discussions between officials as stated 
in the Colombo Conference proposals to settle the points left 
for decision by direct discussions between the Governments 
of India and China by the Colombo Conference, unless the 
Government of China accept in toto the Colombo proposals 
and their clarifications. 

The Colombo Conference was held not at our instance. 
The Conference was organized and people were invited 
without any reference to us except when this fact was decided 
upon. The Ceylon Government was then good enough to 
inform us that this was being done by the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon. Thereafter wc have communicated with the Ceylon 
Government, and not with the Chinese Government, in regard 
to these matters. Throughout this period we have not 
conferred with the Chinese Government in regard to the 
Colombo proposals. It is for the Chinese Government to 
communicate with Colombo and for Colombo to tell us, or 
for us to communicate to the Ceylon Government and for 
them to tell the Chinese. It is fairly clear from what Marshal 
Chen Yi has said and from the message received by us through 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon that the Chinese Government 
have not accepted the Colombo proposals in regard to certain 
important matters. Therefore, there has not been any 
acceptance of the proposals in toto. The Government of India, 
therefore, cannot decide about doing anything unless the 
position is quite clear. But we have to say something definite 
in regard to the Colombo proposals. Whether they lead to 
any further steps in the direction of talks with the Chinese 
Government depends upon the Chinese Government accept- 
ing them. 

In spite of the massive Chinese aggression the Government 
of India were prepared to undertake talks and discussions in 
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regard to the differences between India and China in one or 
>e\eral stages as mav be nectsssaiy, I c\en mentioned in the 
House prc\ iousl\- that we would be perfectly prepared to refer 
the matter to the International Court of Justice or to 
arbitration if it ^^■as agreed to. \\ e have always been willing 
to take to peaceful methods for the solution of any dispute 
provided the conditions for talks are created. We had pointed 
out repeatedly that the conditions would be created by the 
Chinese \ acating the n.ew aggression which they had indulged 
in since the 8th September, When we made that proposal first 
in October, the Chinese Covernment did not respond to it. 
Subsequently they added to their own proposal the fact of 
their unilateral withdrawal and a cease-fire. The Colombo 
Conference powers ha\ e nov\- put forward their owm proposals 
which essentially bring about the restoration of the status quo 
prior to the 8th September. We communicated our acceptance 
in principle of these proposals and their clarifications to the 
Ceylon Piirne Minister without any attempt to vary them. 
These proposals ha\-c cither to be accepted as a whole or 
rejected. .-\ny attempt to accept them in part will mean a 
rejection of them as a whole. We feel, therefore, that both 
the Go\ernments concerned must express their willingness to 
accept these proposals and clarifications in toto before the ne.xt 
stage of .settling the remaining issues left for decision by the 
two Goveinm.cnts can be taken up in direct talks and 
discussions. That is the position we ha\ e taken up and I submit 
to the House that that would be the correct position. 

To put it .succinctly, the position before us is that, firstly. 
\\ e cannot have c'. cn preliminaiy talks, unless we are satisfied 
that the condition which we had laid do5sn about the 8th 
Scptcmbc)'. 1962 position being restored is met; secondly, even 
if it is met and even if talks take place, they have to be about 
\ arious preliminary matters. Thev may lead to other matters. 
On no account, at the present m.oment or in the talks about 
these preliminary matters, do we consider the merits of the 
case. They are not changed. ^Vhen we asked for the 
restoration of the 8th September line, that had nothing to do 
with our accepting that line as a settlement. 

1 ^iibtnir that wr have to consider the present question. 
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\shich may ha\e far-rcaching results, in keeping fully with 
the resolution which we passed in Noxember. ^Vc are 
determined to carrx ir out, however long it max take and 
hoxxTxcr it max end. realizing that anything that happens in 
between xvill be goxerned by that resolution. Therefore, the 
present question before us is to be x iewed in that context, first 
of all, our firm determination to carry out xvhat \vc hax e said 
in our November resolution; and pursuit of peaceful methods 
where they do not come in the xxay of our firm determination, 
our integrity and freedom and in the wav of anx thing that is 
honoui’able to India. 

Our objective is to preserve our freedom and integrity. If 
there are any aggressors, as there arc today, w'e pash them out 
of India. Therefore, we have taken steps, and xve are taking 
>teps. to strengthen our Defence Force.s, and to strengthen our 
economic position. ^Ve shall continue to strengthen them, 
because we find it very very difficult to believe in the bona 
fidcs of the Chinese Oovernment. We shall never submit to 
coercion and military pressures, and yet xve cannot rule out 
peaceful methods of approach, and that is right not in the 
moral sense only but in the diplomatic and political sen.se. 
Therefore, xve haxe to consider any approach at the present 
moment b\ countries which arc friends of ours, and xve hax'C 
to gixe it excrx coirsideration. It xvould be bad from the 
point of x-icxv of both our poliev and diplomatic approach 
to thi> problem for us to treat the pio| 30 .vals of thew fiiendlv 
countries xvithout due consideration. 


* 


T he PRESEtNT ISSUE before ih has a considerable liackgruund 
of history. In dealing with ir. xve have not only to consider 
this background, but the future as it might take shape. That 
future is of gieat concern to us in India. It has relcxance to 
.\''ia and the world, as any conflict between India and China 
must neces^arilx haxe. ^Vc cannot think in static terms in a 
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rapidly changing world. We have followed a policy of non- 
alignment and I believe in it fully. I hope we shall continue to 
follow it. But c\ en the old concept of non-alignment is slowly 
undergoing a change. On the one side, the Soviet Union and 
China are beginning to fall out. On the other side, there Ls 
some attempt at a closer approach between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. We cannot, at this stage, say much 
about it, but it docs hold out some hope. 

Our policy of non-alignment has won fa\’our in the world 
not only among the “non-aligned” countries and the newly 
independent countries of Africa and Asia but even among the 
major aligned countries like the United States and the Soviet 
Union who have come to see some virtue in it and want it 
to be continued. It has surprised me, therefore, that just at 
this moment of our success in this policy, some people in India 
should doubt its worth. 

\Ve belie\e, and many other countries agree, that China 
as constituted today is an aggressive, expansionist countr)s 
possibly with vast designs for the future. It believes in the 
inevitability of major w'ars. Thus, essentially it does not believe 
in peaceful co-existence between countries and it does not 
believe in the Fi\ e Principles of Panchsheel. When most other 
countries have come to the conclusion that peaceful co-existence 
is essential and war is no longer a desirable or a possible way 
of settling disputes between nations, China stands apart and 
follows a policy w'hich is peculiar to her. China is a great 
nation with a great past. A great nation pursuing such 
aggressive policies neces.sarily becomes a danger and a menace 
to the other countries and to the world. It has been our 
misfortune that w'e have been victims of this aggression, but 
that very aggression has made not only us but other countries 
also realize the nature of the problem which faces the world. I 
believe that even the Government of China has realized the 
danger of the course which it follows. Possibly also it has 
realized the wrong it has done to India and to itself by following 
this course. 

The Prime Minister of Ceylon took the initiative in regard 
to the Sino-Indian conflict towards the third w’eek of 
November. We, in a sense, welcomed her initiatwe. The 
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Colombo Conference passed some resolutions, copies of which 
were given to us. They made it clear that they wanted us to 
keep the resolutions confidential till a later stage when their 
representatives came to us. Some days later, the Prime Minister 
of Ceylon with some of her colleagues went to Peking to discuss 
these resolutions and later she came here. She was 
accompanied by the representatives of two other countries, the 
Prime Minister of the United Arab Republic and the Minister 
of Justice of Ghana. We asked them some questions, and they 
gave us their explanations and amplifications in writing, to 
be precise. We considered the original Colombo resolutions 
with their amplifications, and we came to the conclusion that 
, they fulfilled the essence of what we had asked for when we 
had put forward the proposal of the oth September line. There- 
after we told them as a Government that we accepted the 
proposals in principle but that wc would like to put them up 
before Parliament before giving our final reply. 

When the representatives of the Colombo powers came 
here, they told us that the Government of China had given 
what is called a positive response to these proposals. 
Subsequently it appeared that the so-called positive response 
was limited and restricted in various important ways. It 
appeared that it was not complete acceptance of the proposals 
as they were and as they were amplified by the representatives 
of the Colombo powers to us. Our acceptance in principle of 
these proposals meant our acceptance in principle, naturally, 
of these proposals as interpreted and amplified by them. We 
did not ask them to change the proposals or to alter them 
even though wc might have wanted to do that; \ve wanted 
to keep them as a whole. 

I do submit that these proposals, not only in substance 
but essentially, carry out the main object of the 8th September 
proposal which wc had made. It is true that the Colombo 
Conference approach to this was slightly different, but they 
arrived at something which was essentially the restoration of 
the 8th September line. In some small matters it did not yield 
that result, for instance, in the Ladakh area. 

In the middle sector nothing has happened and is 
happening because the old position prior to the 8th September 
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ha'^ lemainecl and, according to these ]5roposals. \\ ill continue 
to remain till it is changed. 

In XEFA the Chinese have retired oi are supposed to 
retire completely. In XLFA. according to the Colombo 
proposals, we are supposed to go all o\er except in two points 
which have been reserved for further discussion. According 
to the 8th September line, Longju is not affected. Dhola is 
affected, undoubtedly. The present position is that the Chinese 
have withdratvn throughout NEFA, except in a small area near 
the Thag La ridge which has not been decided yet and which 
is to be discussed by us further. We have been assured by the 
Colombo powers that we can occupy all these territories. 

Coming to Ladakh, which perhaps has been exercising 
Iron. Members' minds most, the Chinese ad\ance in the area 
wa.s. by and large, much le.ss than 20 kilometres. Generally 
it was about 10, 12 or eight kilometres. In one or tw’o places, 
specially in the south, it was probably a little more than 
20 kilometres. Anyhow, what we have to consider was how 
fai- the Colombo propo.^aL fitted in with the 8th September 
line, to which we were committed. The 8th September line, 
if it is reproduced completely, would mean that all our posts 
and all the Chinese posts in that area would remain. Our 
posts had. of course, been liquidated by this aggressive action. 
•So that it meant our going back to those posts and the Chinese 
keeping their 40 posts or .^o in that area and keeping them 
in a \ ery donrinant position which was disadx antageous to us. 
The proposals w hich ha\ e been made by the Colombo powers 
are that all these strong posts of the Chinese, which counted 
\ery much against us, should be withdrawn and that there 
should be some ci\'il posts of the Chinese and some civil posts of 
ours in that area. There is no question of dual posts or dual 
partnership; they will be separate posts by agreement. The 
ciuc.ction in\’ol\ed is their withdrawal, and how much 
withdrawal for the purpose of facilitating some other steps 
which we might take. I do submit to this House that the 
Colombo proposal in regard to the Ladakh area is definitely 
better from any point of view. It does not mean any kind of 
a di\ision or acceptance of any division directly or indirectly. 
It is a temporary arrangement wLich. if it is not agreed to. 
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would simph' mean that they could remain in control thcic 
till other dctclopmrnts take place. 

The practice is for the (iovernment to keep Parliament 
Infoimed fulhr It is not necessarv for the Gn\crnment to 
come and take a \otc on cvcr\ step which it takes. The 
Got'crnment can take steps if they are in line with the general 
policy outilned. In this matter, our general policy has been 
brought before the House and has been approved by the House 
repeatedly. Therefore, if a particular step is in line with 
that poliev', the Government takes that step. I need not, 
by any constitutional com ention, have brought this matter up 
necessarily in the House. So far as Parliament is concerned, 
it has gi\en its appro\al to the 8th September line being a 
matter of polic). Then comes the cjuestion of interpretation 
as to how far the 8th September line has been carried out by 
the Colombo proposals. That is the sole question which w^e 
ha\’e to consider as a Goxernment and we have told the 
Colombo powers that we accept the.se proposals in principle. 

I have to send a precise answer to the Colombo powers 
and to the Prime Minister of Ceylon today or tomorrow as to 
where we stand. Mhether the proposals will come into effect 
or not depends on the other party accepting them. For the 
moment, thc\ have not accepted them. It is the Government's 
intention to convey a final answer on this matter to the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, approving in toto of the Colombo 
proposals as amplified and explained by them. That is the 
position on which I propose to act, and I cannot act if the 
House does not approve of it. 

•Some people imagine that because of these Colombo 
proposals being accepted or acted upon t\c shall .slow down 
or slacken. That svould be utterly wrong. That is certainh 
not the \ictv of the Gosernment or. I take it, of anybody in 
this House. We must prepare and strengthen ourselves. 

I shall mention one or two of the Chinese objections to 
the Colombo proposals. One is that they do not want us to 
put up any kind of military or civil posts in the Ladakh area, 
in that corridor as it is called. And China wants to put up 
her own posts there, cicilian posts, not military posts. They 
object to what is called dual control. That is a major point 
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of difference between China and the Colombo powers. 
Certainly wc cannot accept the Chinese approach. The second 
objection relates to what they call the Chedong ridge which 
we call the Thag La ridge in NEFA. 

These are two ma jor matters. There may be some others. 
Prepared as we are to accept the Colombo proposals in their 
totality with the explanations, we are not prepared to have 
any amendments or changes or variations made in them 
because the Chinese do not like them. 

The Colombo powers are not supposed to enforce any 
decision. They can only proceed as mediators. 

The question is how to bring about the Chinese with- 
drawal to a certain extent in order to be able to deal with 
this matter in a manner whieh may lead to results. The fact 
that a course of action may not lead to results should not deter 
us from pursuing it, provided it does not do any harm or injury. 
I think from both the political and the diplomatic points 
of view this is desirable. Our rejecting the Colombo proposals 
would be harmful to us, diplomatically and from every point 
of \'icw. Not only the countries which have made these 
proposals, but other countries, big and small, will think that 
we are acting wrongly and will not continue the support they 
have given us. We are grateful for their support, and we want 
their support. We want all the help which we can get 
and we are grateful to those who give it. We must not take 
all the time a belligerent attitude. A belligerent attitude is 
usually taken by weak nations, and not by strong nations. 

Therefore. I submit that the attitude which the 
Government has taken and intends to take in this matter is 
correct and I am sure that the House will give its support to it. 
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O N THE 1st March, the Ministry of National Defence of 
the People’s Government of China issued a statement 
that their troops had withdrawn along the entire India-China 
border on China’s own initiative and that the withdrawal had 
been completed by the end of February 1963. The withdrawal 
was to points 20 kilometres beyond what the Chinese claimed 
as the line of actual control. The statement added that the 
Chinese forces were “now far behind their positions on 
September 8, 1962”. 

On the 3rd March, I received a message from Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai referring to this unilateral action by 
the Chinese Government and stating, “In order to promote 
direct Sino-Indian negotiations, the Chinese Government has 
done all that is possible for it to do. . . . Therefore, I do not 
think there should be any more reason to delay the holding 
of talks between, Chinese and Indian officials.” I sent a reply 
to Prime Minister Chou En-lai on the 5th March in which 
I pointed out that “the obvious thing, if the Government of 
China are sincere in their professions regarding peaceful 
settlement, is to accept the Colombo Conference proposals 
without reservations just as the Government of India have 
done. We can go to the second stage of talks and discussions 
only thereafter”. 

Since these exchanges took place, certain other develop- 
ments have occurred. One was the signing of the Sino-Pakistan 
Border Agreement in Peking on the 2nd March. During the 
last fortnight we received several Notes from the Government 
of China. Despite their peaceful professions, the Government 
of China chose to use .sharp and pro\ocati\'e language in these 
Notes, one or two of them being actually scurrilous in tone. 
We have replied to these Notes and contradicted the false 
allegations made. 

We have also receh’ed reliable information of additional 
induction of troops into Tibet, of projects of further road 
construction along our borders and of the requisition of Tibetan 
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\illagers. pack animals, etc., by Chinese armed forces in 
Tibetan areas to the north of our border. Though the Chinese 
forces ha\e withdrawn 20 kilometres from what they call the 
line of actual control, their concentration beyond this narrow 
strip continues unchanged. 

There are other factors of recent development which 
make it difficult to believe in repeated Chinese professions of 
their desire for peaceful settlement. The Chinese Gov’crnmcnt 
have so far declined to accept the Colombo proposals. The 
statement by the Ministry of National Defence of China of 
the 1st March, referred to earlier, ends up w ith a warning that 
"Although tire Chinese Frontier Guards have withdrawn from 
the line of actual control as of November 7, 1959, we have 
not gi\en up our right to self-defence.'’ This reference to 
■‘self-defence” in the context of what happened in October and 
November 1962, coupled with Marshal Cheir Yi’s statement 
in a television interriew" to the Sw'edish Broadcasting 
Corporation that “judging from the present attitude of the 
Indian Government, pro\ocati\'e actions on the part of Indian 
troops w ill occur from time to time”, may as well mean that 
the Chine.se authorities are contemplating further aggressive 
action at a time of their own choosing. 

5\'e ha\e, therefore, to be prepaied to meet any 
e\'entuality that may arise. I hope, however, that the 
(jovernment of China will, consistent with their peaceful 
professions, respond to the unanimous proposals made by the 
Colombo countries and accept the Colombo proposals without 
reservations as a first step towards the resoh ing of the India- 
China border differences by peaceful means. 



B, Relations with Nepai 


CLOSE CO-OPERATION 


O x THIS AHSPiciOL’s OCCASION I all) rciiiinclcd of m\ lai.t 
visit. to this city and this country right or nine years ago 
when I came here for the first time at the invitation of your 
revered father. 

Yours is a beautiful country and so is \our city. But. 
ivhether I am in this country or in my country or anywhere 
else, my eyes are on the people. To look at their faces and 
into their eyes beaming with affection doe.s not simph give 
me a sense of satisfaction and jo\ ; it creates a kind of relation- 
ship or bond between them and me. Coming to your count ly. 
I had yet another proof of such affection on the part of the 
people. 

In spite of the danger of recurring wars, the world has 
always cherished the ideal of peace and progress. But two 
new factors have appeared in the world of today. One of them 
is that war has become so dangerous that once it is started 
it will destroy or nearly destroy the whole of the world, and 
all civilization and culture and the achievement of thousand" 
of \ ears of patient effort will come to an end. The other factor 
is that, for the first time in historv, man has the power and 
means due to .science and technology to eradicate almost all 
the wants and troubles of the world. It can noiv be said that 
nobody need live in poverty. 

If we escape from this dangerous war, the problem befoi f' 
us is how to harness our strength for eradicating all ivants. 
troubles and diseases of the people. This problem is before 
us in India, before you in Nepal, and before sesrral other 
countries. For the countries of .\sia and Africa the problem 
of eradicating poverty and providing for a better life for the 
people is the problem of primarv importance. 

1 ini!i h.HKJiltt h--ld hi' hcnoni Xfn S 

"if'd rif Xrpal. Knthmrn’.du. [nr- il. 


tilt K.r.'z 
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In this sense, the problems which are before your country 
and mine are basically the same. India and Nepal are closely 
related by history and tradition. Obviously it is expected of 
us that we help each other and co-operate with each other to 
the extent we can, and the important thing is the feeling 
behind such co-operation. This does not mean that one accepts 
all that the other says. This is not the meaning of friendship 
between two countries. But it is necessary that our hearts 
should be clear, that we should look at each other with the 
eyes of lov'C, and trust each other. 

In the present-day world wc try to make friends with 
other countries, if pos.sible with all countries. But, naturalh. 
our relations should be closer and our ties stronger with those 
countries which are our old friends, companions and 
neighbours. It is expected of us that in this difficult time your 
country and my country have to work hard, and be busy to 
achieve the objectives we have in view. But howsoever we may 
forget other aspects, we should remember that the activities of 
our two countries, like our borders, are joined together and they 
act and react on each other. "W'e cannot forget this aspect, as 
well as our old relations which flow from this. This affinity 
has benefited both of us in the past and will benefit us in 
future also. Without doubt, we should have friendly relations 
with other countries as well, but \ve should not forget that 
forming the basis of all our present relations is an older 
relationship which wc cannot renounce. 


A TREATY OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 

A part from the ob\ ious responsibilities of defending India 
and Indian territory, our responsibilities undoubtedly 
extend to the neighbouring countries, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Nepal. We ha\ c to stand by them, whatever the consequence.''. 
Nepal, of course, is an independent country just as India 
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is independent and whatever it chooses to do in the exercise 
of that independence, we cannot come in the way. If I 
mentioned Nepal on the last occasion, it was because over 
nine years ago, there was a clear understanding between the 
Governments of Nepal and India on this point. It was no 
militaiy alliance. It was a clear understanding which has 
advantages for both. In order to remove any doubts from hon. 
Members’ minds, I shall read out the words of that under- 
standing. This treaty between India and Nepal, a treaty of 
peace and friendship, was signed on July 31, 1950. I shall 
read the first two articles. 

Article 1 states 

“That the two Governments agree to acknowledge and 
respect the complete sovereignty, territorial integrity and 
independence of each other.” 

Article 2 states 

“That the Gvo Governments hereby undertake to inform 
each other of any serious friction or misunderstanding 
with any neighbouring State likely to cause any breach 
in the friendly relations existing between the two Govern- 
ments.” 

Now, apart from the treaty — but as an essential, operative 
part of that — there was an exchange of letters between the two 
Gos’emments in identical language, as is the custom. In these 
letters there is this sentence: 

“Neither Government shall tolerate any threat to the 
security of the other by a foreign aggressor. To deal with 
any such threat, the two Gox'ernments shall consult with 
each other and devise effective counter-measures.” 

This was the clear understanding arrived at and. therefore, 
I thought it desirable to state it. In fact, I was a little surprised 
that people did not know this. The words may not have been 
known but the position itself is pretty well known. I want to 
make it perfectly clear that thi.s understanding has nothing to 
do with any kind of unilateral action on our part. \VT cannot 
do it ; we will not do it. It is for the Government of Nepal to 
decide but it is in mutual interest — as stated in these letters and 
the treaty — for us to associate ourselves, first of all in 
knowledge as to what is happening and, secondly, in the 
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counter-measures that might have to be taken. The Prime 
Minister of Nepal said something the other day on this subject 
and may I say that I entirely agree with his interpretation 
of this position.^ 


THE KINGS PROCLAMATION 

1 WOULD LIKE TO SAY a fevA' woi'ds about the recent event 
in Nepal \vhich has exercised our minds. If such an event 
happened in any part of the world, it ^vould be a matter of 
regret to us, but happening in a country on our threshold, with 
which wc have such intimate relations, it has been a matter 
of great concern to us. We have not at any time sought to 
interfere in Nejial in the last ten years or so since it gained its 
freedom from the old regime. We have helped Nepal to the 
best of our ability. Even in the old days we had treaties with 
Nepal which were renewed. We had close bonds between us 
and were consulting each other when there was any danger 
from abroad. That represents the actual position in regard to 
the relationship between India and Nepal. 

Apart from all these political and other aspects, our 
s\nipathies go out to any countrs which is trying to gain 
freedom, as Nepal was ten years ago, or ^vhich wants to 
adsance in the democratic way. In regard to economic 
improvement, wc ha\e been tning to help Nepal to the best 
of our ability. We have got an Aid Mission there now. We 
helped Nepal also in training its Army. ^Vc sent there a Militat e 
Mission which. I believe, did a lot of very good work. W e have 
built the big road connecting India with Kathmandu. Out 
interest in Nepal is inevitable. 

When the ne\\ s of the Proclamation of the King reached 
u.s. it was not in a sense a surprise. Neecutheless. it did come 
as a bit of a shock just at that time. It was not a surprise in 
the sense that we had been conscious of the different pulls 
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there and the possibility of something happening. The King 
and the Government were not working very haimoniously for 
months past, and yet, curiously enough, the latest reports as 
they came to us before this action of the King were that the 
Ministry and the King were working more harmoniously than 
before. I am not referring to our Ambassador’s report, but 
to what the King himself had in the course of conversations 
and by his behaviour led people to believe. 

The Proclamation made by the King refers to the failure 
of the Nepal Government and the Ministry to improve the 
administration and accuses them of corruption, crude economic 
theories and the rest. These are vague charges and it is difficult 
to say anything about vague charges. Nobody can call any 
gen ernment an ideal government, more especially a government 
in Nepal which has been facing very difficult conditions in 
the last ten years when various governments came in. 

IMay I say that right from the first day ten years ago when 
there was an upheaval against the old Rana regime, the 
previous King made it clear that he was working for, and he 
wanted to establish, a democratic system of government. 
Difficulties came in ; Governments were formed and dismissed, 
and there were fairly long periods of King’s rule without any 
other go\’ernment. Even then it was made clear that that was a 
preparation or an interval before going back to democracy 
and we were happy when the present King announced a 
constitution and later followed it up with elections. In the 
elections, the Nepal Congress Party got a ver\' big majority 
and they have functioned since then. It is not for me to judge 
their functioning but it is fairly easy to find faults. They had 
a tremendous task and. I believe, the impression we had 
generally was that for the first time Nepal had some orderly 
government which was trying to do its best to improve things. 
^Vhether they succeeded much or not is another matter. 

I do not know what reasons lay behind what the King has 
said in his Proclamation, because the charges are vague. There 
is reference, as I said, to crude economic theories. The only 
economic step that the\ weie trying to take, so far as I know, 
was in regard to land. Land in Nepal in the past had been 
held by a very few people, and I believe that they hardly paid 
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any taxes on it. It was free there, birta land. The new step 
was an attempt to ha\ e somewhat better, and what I consider 
very moderate, land laws or a taxation system on land. I do 
not kno\v if this was the position. They proposed a Bill or they 
passed it in Parliament, but it has been for a long time past 
\s ith the King awaiting his appiwal. I do not know whether 
this kind of economic advance was considered by the King 
as a crude method of dealing with these problems. x\nyhow^ 
the basic fact remains that this is not a question of pushing 
out a Government which has a big ma jority. This is a complete 
reversal of the democratic process, and it is not clear to me 
that there can be a going back to the democratic process in 
the foreseeable futui e. Naturally one \ iews such a development 
with considerable regret. 


A POLICY OF NON-INTERFERENCE 

Q UESTION' : Sir, the Nepalese Ambassador in London keeps 
saying that India is not doing enough to stop the 
Nepalese who are in India from attacking the Nepalese 
Government. Ha\’e you any comments? 

The Prdie Minister: I cannot carry on an argument 
uith the Nepalese Ambassador through a press conference. 
But our attitude to Nepal has throughout been one of not 
wanting to interfere. During all these years we have been 
helping Nepal very considerably in her development and even 
now there are \’arious major schemes of development in Nepal 
for which we are financially as well as technically responsible. 
These have not been affected. 

There has been internal trouble in Nepal. It is none of 
our creation. If there is trouble there, rve do not create it. 
The only difficulty is that a number of Nepalese ex-ministers 
and prominent personalities came away to India 5vhen the 
King dissolved Parliament and arrested the Prime Minister 
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and othciN. fhcsc peojjle in India carry out some kind of 
a propaganda for the re-establishment of parliamentary 
institutions. \\ e do not inteifere so long a.s it is peaceful 
propaganda, because everybody has a right to express opinion 
peacefully. But ^vc do object to India being made the base 
of any kind of operations against Nepal by these people. 

^Ve ha\e a long border with Nepal. There have been 
free entry and communications through Nepal and India and 
there are no check-posts. It is veiw difficult to protect that 
long border. Our attitude is that we do not encourage gun- 
running between India and Nepal but they sav we have 
encouraged it or acquiesced in it. \Vc have not consciously 
done it. and in fact ^ve have tried to arrest it. But it is very 
difficult to prevent individuals from coming and going across a 
long and unprotected border. E.ssentially it is an internal matter 
of Nepal. 


('.. Ret. \T ioxs. with Pakestan 


BASIC FACTS TO REMEMBER 

occ.\sioxs YOU EIXD that the outside world and even 
Pakistan forgets Kashmir for long .stretches of time. On 
other occasions you ^\■ill find the newspapers and leading 
personalities in Paki.stan hax ing Kashmir on their lips morning, 
neon and night, and shouting at the top of their voice. It is 
a kind of cvelical mos ement. During the past year or so. their 
propaganda has been at its highest pitch. I confess that it 
produc'd considerable ellect on the minds of other countries 
last year. lVh\ it did so is another matter; maybe because 
ef the effectiveness of repeating falsehoods with great force 
again and again, or maybe because the minds of some countries 
ha\c been conditioned that way from the beginning. 

Hon. Member', will remember that when this matter came 
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up before the Security Council last year, we had to face a very 
considerable opposition. It was an astonishing opposition, 
because it ignored some obvious, basic and patent facts. The 
kind of speeches delivered and arguments used by the 
representatives of great powers like the U.S.A., Britain and 
other countries who are supposed to know about this matter, 
were so far from truth, and from even a fair appraisal of the 
situation, that we were astonished. I have seldom come across 
anything so astounding as the attitude last year in the Security 
Council of some of these great powers. I do not mind their 
having their opinions, but I do expect them to face a question, 
consider all the basic factors, make inquiries and frame answers. 
But not a word of it. And they passed a resolution about the 
accession of Kashmir not taking place and nothing being done 
with regard to it on the 26th January. 1957. They were told 
repeatedly that the accession of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India had taken place in October 1947, and 
nothing was happening in January 1957, except the winding 
up of the Constituent Assembly of Kashmir. They were told 
further that even though the Constituent Assembly of Kashmir 
drafted the Constitution, it had been finalized many months 
earlier. Ne\’ertheless, they passed that resolution with all pomp 
and circumstance. Well, nothing happened on January 26. 
But representatives of some countries, their chanceries and 
newspapers started writing articles to the effect that India 
had flouted the Security Council and Kashmir had acceded 
to India on the 26th January, 1957. 

They talk about a plebiscite. Again and again we have 
pointed out that in terms of the resolution passed by the United 
Nations Commission, the first thing to be done was for Pakistan 
to get out — because Pakistan is there by virtue of invasion 
and aggression, and this has been practically admitted — and 
until Pakistan goes out nothing else is going to be done. Instead 
of going out, Pakistan has entrenched itself. In the name, 
perhaps, of fighting communism. Pakistan has got enormous 
aid from the United States of America; and it may be getting 
it from the Baghdad Pact or Seato. We ha\’e enough informa- 
tion in our possession to show that the military aid coming 
from the United States to Pakistan is \ery considerable, and 
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is a menace to India unless we deal ^vith it. Because of this 
menace we have had to do something which has hurt us and 
given us a tremendous deal of pain, namely to spend more and 
more on armaments. The House knows that on the economic 
plane, especially in regard to foreign exchange, we are not 
\’ery happily situated. Just at such a moment we have had 
to add to our burden of foreign exchange. But where the 
security of India is concerned, there can be no two decisions. 
I should like our friends concerned to realize how by some of 
their policies of military alliances and military aid, they have 
added to the burdens of India a feeling of insecurity and 
thereby come in the way of our working out our Five Year 
Plan and our developmental schemes. We are grateful for 
the financial help we ha\e received from other countries, but 
it is an odd thing that while we are helped, other conditions 
arc produced which wash out that help. 

So far as Kashmir is concerned, let there be no doubt in 
people’s minds as to what our position is. We have not 
repudiated any direction or decision of the Security Council 
to which we agreed. The Security Council passed two main 
resolutions, one in August 1948 and the other in January 1949. 
We accepted them; we stood b> them and we stand by them, 
but they have to be interpreted in terms of today. The two 
things those resolutions laid down were that Pakistan had 
brought their Army into Kashmir and that it must withdraw 
from that territory. They have not done that. Their aggression, 
indeed their occupation, continues in Jammu and Kashmir. 
While that continues, we are asked repeatedly by some of the 
Western po^vers to make it up with Pakistan, agree to what 
Pakistan says or to agree to a plebiscite. Whatever may be 
the rights and ^vrongs in regard to some steps taken by us, 
I fail to understand how an) body in the wide world, including 
Pakistan, can justify the presence of Pakistani armies and civil 
personnel in Jammu and Kashmir territory. If they say, “Oh, 
we came here because Muslims are in a majority in Kashmir. 
The hearts of Muslims in Pakistan bled because Kashmir 
Muslims tvere suffering under foreign yoke and we came over 
to free them”, then let that be put forward and no other argu- 
ment. We shall answer that. The more I think of it, the more 
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surprising it betornes as to how tlie siatesmcn oi' thr Western 
world cannot see the facts as they are. 

* * * * 


I N REGARD TO THE K.\sHMiR issuc, there has recently been a 
report by Dr. Graham. Dr. Graham was here previously 
and all of us who hav’e had the privilege of meeting him respect 
him. He is a man beaming goodwill and good intentions, and 
it is really a pleasure to meet such a man. When he came here 
again he teas our honoured guest. Although we had informed 
the Security Council that we could not accept their resolution 
we told them that, nevertheless, if Dr. Graham came, he would 
be welcome. He eame and had some talks with us. In his 
report he has gi\en an outline of the nature of our talks. 

I belie\e there are no two opinions in this House or in 
the country in regard to the Kashmir question. The trouble, 
according to us, in considering this matter has been that from 
the very beginning certain basic factors and basic aspects have 
not been considered by the Security Council, and because of 
that, the foundation of thinking and action has been unreal 
and artificial. \\'hen Mr. Jarring came here representing the 
Security Council — that was before Dr. Graham came — he 
presented a brief report. In that report, the House may 
remember, there was a recognition of certain factors, certain 
developments, certain facts of life which could not be ignored. 
He merely hinted at them; he did not go into the matter. 
An\how, that was the first glimmering that you saw of what 
the problem was today. 

Dr. Graham has been good enough to put forward certain 
suggestions. One is that we should reiterate solemnly — “we'* 
meaning India and Pakistan — what we had said previously 
and make a ne5v declaration in fa\our of maintaining an 
atmosphere of peace. I am perfectly prepared to make it any 
number of times. However, we drew Dr. Graham's attention 
to the type of declarations that were being made in Pakistan 
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from day to day while he was in Karachi, and to all the bomb 
explosions organized from Pakistan in the Jammii and 
Kashmir State. 

The second thing Dr. Graham said teas that we should 
also declare that we would observe the integrity of the cease- 
iirc line. I do not think anybody has accused us during these 
ten years of a breach of the cease-fire line. There it is. We 
do not recognize Pakistan's occupation on the other side as 
justified in any way, but we have given our word that we will 
not take an\- offensive action against it. We have kept our 
word. On the other hand, organized sabotage has been repeated 
by Pakistan across the cease-fire line in Kashmir. 

The third suggestion of Dr. Graham was about the 
withdratval of Pakistan troops from the occupied part of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State. It is not a question of our 
agreement to their wdthdrawal; we have been asking for their 
withdrawal all this time. 

The fourth proposal was about the stationing of U.N. 
forces on the Pakistan border of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State follotving the withdrawal of the Pakistan Army from 
the State. Now, the proposal was or is for the stationing of 
U.N. troops not in any part of Jammu and Kashmir territory, 
not in the part which is occupied by Pakistan now, but in 
Pakistan territory proper. Pakistan is an independent, 
sovereign State. If it ^vants to have any foreign forces, we 
cannot pres ent them. We, for our part, do not like the idea 
of foreign forces anyw’here. And more especially in this 
connection tve did not see any reason why U.N. forces should 
sit in Pakistan on the Kashmir border. But it is for Pakistan 
to agree or not to agree. 

Finally, Dr. Graham suggested that the Prime Ministers 
of India and Pakistan should meet under his auspices. It has 
been our practice or convention always to be prepared to meet 
anybody anywhere, not only our friends but our opponents 
or adversaries as rvell. There can be no difficulty and no 
objection on our part for me to meet the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. But Dr. Graham says that we should meet under 
his auspices: that is to say, the three of us should meet. That 
produces an entirely different type of picture. 
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First of all, it places us in a position of, let us say, equality 
in this matter with Pakistan. ^Ve have always challenged that 
position. Pakistan is an aggressor country in Kashmir and 
we are the aggrieved party. W’e cannot be treated on the same 
level. That has been our case right from the beginning. 

Secondly, for the two Prime Ministers who meet, it would 
almost appear as if they have to plead with Dr. Graham under 
whose auspices they meet, as advocates for certain causes 
which they represent. This kind of thing docs not lead to 
proper consideration of problems. So we told Dr. Graham that 
while we were always prepared to meet, this way of meeting, 
with a third party present, even though the third party might 
be so eminent as Dr. Graham, was not a desirable way. 

I ha\’e \entured to say something about Dr. Graham’s 
leport because there has been a good deal of ill-informed 
criticism in the foreign press on the subject. 


BORDER PROBLEMS 

'^HE House knows that the Prime Minister of Pakistan 

visited Delhi on our invitation. He came here on the 
9th of this month and left yesterday morning. 

In the course of his stay here, we had talks Avith each other 
in regard to border problems principally. At the end of his 
■Stay here, a brief statement was issued which has appeared in 
the press this morning. 

That statement mentions that a number of border 
problems relating to the eastern region have been solved and 
agreements arrived at. A few other matters still remain for 
further consideration, and procedures have been laid down for 
their discussion. 

In the eastern region there has been a boundary dispute 
between West Bengal and Pakistan, in regard to the district 
of Murshidabad and the district of Rajshahi including the 
‘thanas’ of Nawabganj (Pakistan), and Shivganj which in the 
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pre-partition days was in Malda district. This was the first 
item of the Bagge Arvard. 

1 might recall here that just before the actual partition 
took place, Mr. Radcliffe was appointed to determine the 
exact line of partition of the frontier. He did so, and that was 
very largely accepted. But some disputes arose as to the 
interpretation of the Radcliffe Award. Some time thereafter, 
another tribunal was appointed consisting of a judge from India 
and a judge from Pakistan and presided over by Mr. Justice 
Bagge. The Bagge Tribunal considered the disputes in the 
eastern region and made certain recommendations or awards. 
Most of these were accepted and acted upon. Unfortunately, 
however, some doubts still persisted, and arguments have gone 
on all these years in regard to some areas. The Prime Minister 
of Pakistan and I considered some of these disputes. One of 
the decisions arrived at was in regard to the first item of the 
Bagge Award. Another related to the second item of the 
-Mvard. This deals with the boundary between a point on the 
Ganga where the channel of the river Matabhanga takes off 
according to the Radcliffe Award and the northernmost point 
where the channel meets the boundary between the ‘thanas’ 
of Daulatpur and Karimpur. It has been settled that the 
exchange of these territories should take place bv January 15. 
1959. 

Then there was the Hilli dispute, also between West 
Bengal and Pakistan. Pakistan has dropped it, and the position 
thus has been decided and remains in favour of India. 

The fourth was the dispute regarding the Berubari Union 
No. 12, also between West Bengal and Pakistan. It was decided 
to divide the area under dispute half and half, one half going 
to India and the other half going to Pakistan. 

The next point was about two Gooch Behar Ahitlands" 
on the border of West Bengal which, it has been decided, should 
go to West Bengal. 

The next was some dispute about that border between the 
24-Parganas in Khulna and the 24-Parganas in Jessore. It was 
decided again here that the mean position should be adopted 
in both these, taking the river Ichamati as the guide as far as 
possible. 
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Then there is the A>.sam-l.a-t Pakistan border. I'liere wa.s 
the BhoLi'jani dispuf^. in ie?pi<i or this, Pakistan gave up its 
claim. 

In regard to the Piyain and the Surma rivers, it has been 
decided that a demarcation be made according to previous 
notification.s, and that wherever the demarcation may be, full 
facility of navigation should be given to both sides. 

On the Tripura-Pakisian border, there was a small bit 
of territory tvhere the railway passes. We have agreed to give 
this small territory to Pakistan because it is near their railway. 
The Feny river dispute is to be dealt with separately. 

There is one thing which has long been causing us and 
Pakistan a great deal of trouble. This relates to the Gooch 
Behar enclaves. On partition, some of these fell in Pakistan 
and some in India, as Gooch Behar State itself. The result 
is that we have some little encla\es in Pakistan and they have 
some in India. This has led to an awkward situation. There- 
fore, it has been decided ultimately that we should exchange 
them, that is, our Gooch Behar territory in Pakistan goes to 
Pakistan, and their enclaves in India come to India. 

I might now mention the problems which have been left 
over for later decision. One is the Patharia Hill reseiA’e forest 
in the eastern region. According to us, it is ours, but since 
there has been bomc dispute, we ha\'C decided to ask the two 
Gonser\ators of Forests, of Assam and of East Pakistan, 
together with the two Ghief Secretaries, to meet and draw up 
provisionally a line there, so that friction might be avoided 
even before a formal settlement. As a matter of fact, nobodv' 
lives in this forest, and disputes arise because of timber. 

Another matter left over, and an important one for 
■Assam, is in regard to the course of the Kushiyara river on 
the Assam-East Pakistan border. The Bagge Tribunal decided 
about the course of the Kushiyara river but. according to us, 
some points have not been cleared up, owing to certain 
confusion about maps. It is an area consisting of about 30 
villages, and has been in our possession all along. These are 
the onl\- matters pertaining to the eastern region that har e 
^till to be decided apart from one or two \er\' small ones. 

We did not come to any effective decisions in regaid to 
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the westeni side. Ihi- point-- lo :j>. fletr-iniined ihcic pertaiti 
to the Suhnniank! .eel Tk'd, d^ >1 with 

canal headwotk^, and involxt- di-eisioii-- i e<;,.u dina, ho\s tlie 
headworkb arc to be worked and \vriO slviuld ha\'e the bunds. 
In regard to these. \\c have suggc...tcd that the Commonwealth 
Secretary of India and the Foreign Secretary of Pakistan 
should report to us after joint consultation with their rcspccth e 
engineers. 

Then there are three other disjrutes. The lirst relates to 
a .''mall area of three villages in the Lahore-Amritsar border. 
The second is a matter which we had not thought was in 
dispute at all. This concerns Chak Ladheke, a small tongue 
of land in the Punjab area. The third is about Chadbet in 
Kutch. Pakistan laiscd this question two or three years ago. 
We thought that there was no dispute about it, and we sent 
them a rather lengthy reply to which th<di answer came after 
two years — only about ten days ago. 

The total position is this: quite a number of matters which 
were leading to irritation between the two countries have been 
disposed of. This is a matter for satisfaction, since each little 
thing creates confu.'iion on the border and people suffer, .\mong 
the matters still to be re.solved, the Kushiyara river issue is 
somewhat big. The Patharia forest question is not a difficult 
one. On the western side, there is the question of the 
headworks. 

We have thought, and we still think, that the best course to 
decide any outstanding matter that cannot be decided b\ 
mutual talks is to refer it to an independent party or tribunal. 
Father we come to an agreement ourselves or ask somebody 
else to advise us and accept whatever decision is arrived at. 
whether it is in our fa\our or against us. There is no othci 
way. For the present the Pakistan Prim.e ’Minister was not 
agreeable to this being done in regard to one particular matter. 
But the matter is open for consideration. 

Tn our statement we have said that in regard to the 
exchange of small territories we do not want any migration 
to take place. We want the people to continue living in their 
area, and accept the country to which they n iil now belong. 
Further, we have said that we hope to keep in touch r\irh 
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each other and tr)' to reduce the areas of difference and find 
out ways of deciding the remaining points. 

On the whole, I think, the result of our meeting has been 
satisfactory. 


* 


* 


Tx REGARU TO OUR neighbour country, Pakistan, I have tried 
^ to be fair. In this attempt to be fair, I have acknowledged 
often enough what I thought was wrong on our part. But it 
is a matter of grief to me that in spite of all this effort not 
loo much change is visible on the other side. 

Hon. Members sometimes ask me why we do not act with 
strength, especially in regard to these border troubles. 
Mr. Jaipal Singh referred to the Chittagong hill tracts. I 
must confess that when I first went through the Radcliffe 
Award, in which the Chittagong hill tracts have been awarded 
to Pakistan, I was considerably surprised, because, according 
to any approach or principle, I saw no reason for doing that. 
But it was a clear decision and not a question of interpretation. 
What were we to do? Soon after partition we had accepted 
him as arbitrator. However much his award went against 
my thinking, against our interests and against India’s interests, 
we could not break our word. 

There is a “calling attention” notice from Mr. Premji 
Assar. In that notice, he has said that a spokesman of the 
West Bengal Government had said that it would be physically 
impossible to prevent the exchange of enclaves by the target 
date. There is some misapprehension about this matter- So 
far as the Cooch Behar enclaves are concerned, there is no 
target date at all. There can be none, because their exchange 
can only take place after legislation has been passed by this 
Parliament. The target date was fixed for the other exchanges. 

A great deal was said yesterday from both sides of the 
House about the Berubari Union becoming a matter of dispute. 
In the Radcliffe Award, the boundary of the Berubari Union 
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was not very clearly described. The matter at that time was 
not referred to Mr. Justice Bagge. Mr. Bagge finished his 
work in 1950. But in considering the second Bagge Award, 
fresh problems arose, there being two interpretations. It was in 
1952 that the question of the Berubari Union became a matter 
of dispute and discussion between India and Pakistan. It is 
true that the Berubari Union has been in our possession since 
independence. The House may remember that although 
possession has been ours, Pakistan claimed a large part of the 
area around Sylhet-Karimganj as an interpretation of the 
Radclifle Award. It is amazing how many difficulties this 
Radcliffe Award has caused us in interpretation. They claimed 
huge areas and Mr. Justice Bagge had to deal with this matter 
together with an Indian judge and a Pakistan judge. The 
decision of Mr. Justice Bagge in regard to a large piece of 
territory in Karimganj was in our favour. That part was 
dispo.sed of. Nevertheless, after the Bagge Award difficulties 
arose again in interpretation of what Mr. Bagge had said and 
what Mr. Radcliffe had said. The difficulties arose chiefly 
because first of all they laid down a rule that we should accept, 
broadly speaking, the boundaries of districts or ‘talukas’, or 
administrative areas. When the internal administrative 
boundaries also become international frontiers, it makes a 
difference. One side of a river is sometimes described a.' the 
other side. Maps arc attached to the description, but they 
do not tally. Sometimes a ri\'cr is named and there is doubt 
as to which river is m.eant. 

After the Bagge Award several matters arose in regard 
to interpretation. We have been holding to certain 
interpretations of our own and Pakistan to some others. It 
was after the Bagge Award, after 1952, that Pakistan raised 
the que.stion about the Berubari Union. We contested their 
claim and said that in our opinion the whole b nion had been 
awarded to India. It is not a new dispute. It was finally 
considered at the Prime Ministers' meeting with secretaries 
and revenue authorities advising u^. The whole agreement 
between the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan was realh 
arrived at on the official level by .secretaries and revenue 
officials. It was accepted bv us after close e.xamination. One of 
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I lie parts of the agreement was that the Berubari Union, which 
iroth claimed in its entirety, should be broadly dit’ided into two 
parts, northern and southern, the northern remaining with 
India and the southern going to Pakistan. I cannot ob\ iously 
enter into the merits of the case. Large maps, charts and 
re\’enue records have been studied. I am placing before the 
House the procedure that was adopted. \Vc accepted the 
acK'icc chiefly of the revenue authorities and others of West 
Bengal. I should like to point out that in these various matters 
of interpretation, there were some in which our case was strong. 
In some others we felt our case was riot very strong. ^Ve had 
to take all these matters into consideration in coming to a 
give-and-take agreement. 

Mr. J^tipal Singh and other i>,Icmbcrs said we showed 
weakness in dealing with such matters and that our case had 
gone by default and we accepted everything that Pakistan 
said. That is not correct. It might interest the House to know 
that as a re.sult of the so-callcd ‘'Nehm-Noon Agreement"’ the 
total area that comes to India is -12.4 .square miles and the total 
area that goes to Pakistan is 4.8 square miles. The total area 
of the Berubari Union is 8.74 square miles, and the agreement 
is that about half of it should go to them and about half of 
it should come to us. The total population of the Berubari 
Union is ten to twelve thousand. I do not know the densitv 
■ )i population in each part. 

Reference was made to Hilli. As a matter of fact, the 
'.•.'hole area of ,vl.B5 square miles comes to India. Pakistan 
has admitted that it should go to India. 

I might now refer to Tukergram. Tukergram has been 
in India's possession ever since indcp.-ndence. The di'>pute 
.ibout Tukergram arose onlv this yeat. Tukergram is part of 
a larger area about which there has been some dispute. But 
there is no dispi.ite about Tukeigram bv itself. It is undoubtedK 
our t'-’rritorv. 



MILITARY AID TO PAKISTAN 


T his statement relates to the three agreements for 
military aid signed recently between the U.S.A. and 
Turkey, Iran and Pakistan. 

A meeting of the Baghdad Pact council was held in 
J.ondon on July 29. 1958. This meeting rvas held soon 
after the rer olution in Iraq. At this meeting, a declaration was 
issued on behalf of the Prime ^Ministers of Iran, Pakistan. 
Turkey and the United Kingdom and Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, the U.S.A. A copy of this declaration is 
attached to this statement. The concluding paragraph of the 
declaration contains an undertaking, given on behalf of the 
U.S.A. This paragraph runs as follows; 

".Article I of the Pact of Mutual Co-operation sitTned at 
Baghdad on FebruatA' 24. 1955. provides that the partie- 
will co-operate for their security and defence and that 
such measures as they agree to take to give effect to this 
co-operation ma\' form the subject of special agree- 
ments. Similarly, the United States, in the interest of 
world peace, and pursuant to existing Congressional 
authorization, agrees to co-operate with the nation^ 
making this declaration for their security and defence, 
and will promptly enter into agreements designed to 
give effect to this co-operation.’’ 

In pursuance of this undertaking gi\'en on behalf of the 
1 '.S..\. consultations took place at Ankara early in Alarch 1959. 
and three agreements were .signed on March 5, 1959, between 
the I.'..S..A. on the one hand and Turkey, Iran and Pakistan 
on the other. These three agreements signed on Alarch 5. 
1959 are identical. copy of the Agreement between the 
I .S.A. and Paki.stan is attached to this statement. 

Article I of this .Agreement r>f Alarch 5. 1959 runs 
as follows; 

"The (rocernmem of Pakistan is determined to resist 
aggie-^sion. In case of aggres.sion against Pakistan, the 
Oo\-einmem of the Unin-d States of Arn.-nca. in 

StatMM lu Li.ii t'u Hii- (.!' n .I'i Hoijn- v ..{ P.itha!: f i.l Matt* ! 1. 
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accordance with the Constitution of the United States 
of America, wall take such appropriate action, including 
the use of armed forces, as may be mutually agreed 
upon and is cmisaged in the Joint Resolution to promote 
peace and stability in the Middle East, in order to assist 
the Government of Pakistan at its request.” 

It will be seen from this Article I that the United States 
of America aarccd to assist the Government of Pakistan, at 
their request, in case of aggression against Pakistan by such 
appropriate action, including the use of armed forces, as 
would be; 

(i) in accordance w'ith the Constitution of the United 
States of America; and 

(ii) as envisaged in the Joint Rc.soiution to promote peace 
and stability in the Middle East. (This is commonly 
knowm as the Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle 
East. ) 

Ihider the Constitution of the United States of America, 
U.S, amied forces cannot be used to assist any other country 
without the specific authority of the United States Congress. 
The Mutual Security Act authorizes the U.S. Government to 
give military and economic aid to foreign countries but does not 
authorize the use of United States forces in support of any 
other country. The use of the U.S. armed forces in support 
of any other country without specific sanction of the United 
States Congre,ss is, howev'er. possible under the authority given 
bv the Joint Resolution of the Congress of Alarch 9, 1957, 
(A copy of this Joint Resolution, generally known as the 
Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle East, is attached to this 
statement) , 

Section 2 of this Joint Resolution reads as follows: 

‘’The President is authorized to undertake, in the 
general area of the Middle East, military assistance pro- 
grammes with anv nation or group of nations of that 
area desiring such assistance. Furthermore, the United 
•States regard'' as v ital to the national interest and world 
peace the preservation of the independence and integritv 
of the natioiiN of th(' Middle East. To this end, if the 
President determines the necessity thereof, the United 
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States is prepared to use armed forces to assist any such 
nation or group of such nations requesting assistance 
against armed aggression from any country controlled 
by international communism: provided that such 
employment shall be consonant with the treaty obliga- 
tions of the United States and with the Constitution of 
the United .States."’ 

A study of the documents attached to the statement and, 
particularly, the portions to which attention has been drawn 
above, shotvs that under the latest Agreement signed between 
the United States of .\merica and Pakistan, the Government 
of the United States have undertaken that they will not only 
continue to give economic and military assistance to Pakistan 
but will also, on request, use the armed forces of the United 
States in order to assist the Government of Pakistan, in case 
of armed aggression against Pakistan from any country 
controlled by international communism. 

The spokesmen of the Government of Pakistan have, 
however, given a wider interpretation to the latest Agreement. 

In view of this interpretation on the part of Pakistan and 
the doubts that had arisen because of this Agreement, a request 
was made to the United States authorities for clarification. 
We have been assured by the U.S. authorities that their latest 
bilateral agreement with Pakistan has no effect other than the 
extension of the KiscnhovNcr Doctrine to cover Pakistan and 
that the Eisenhower Doctrine restricts the use of United States 
armed forces to cases of armed aggression from any country 
controlled by international communism. We have been 
specificallv assured that this Agreement cannot be used against 
India. We have also been assured bv the United States 
authorities that there are no .secret clau.ses of this Agreement 
nor is there any separate secret supplementan- agreement. 

Spokesmen of the Pakistan Government have on various 
occasions stated that their objective in entering into a defence 
aid agreement with the U.S. A. and in joining militarv- pacts 
and alliances is to .strengthen Pakistan against India. We have 
repeatedly pointed this out and emphasized that the United 
States defence aid to Pakistan encourages the Pakistan 
authorities in their aggressiveness and increases tension and 
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conflict between India and Pakistan. We have known for some 
time that in cases of attempted sabotage in Jammu and 
Kashmir, Pakistanis have used some military equipment of 
United States origin. It is not possible to say whether thi^ 
equipment is part of the United States defence aid equipment 
to Pakistan or whether it has been purchased through normal 
commercial channels. The wider interpretation given by the 
Pakistan authorities to the latest Agreement is. therefore, a 
matter of grave concern to us, particularly in the context of 
our past experience of repeated and increasing aggressive action 
on the part of Pakistan. 

We ^v■elcom^' the assurance gixen to us bv the United 
States authorities, but aggression is difficult to define, and 
Pakistan authorities have in the past committed aggression 
and denied it. In the context of this past experience, the 
continuing threats held out by Pakistan, and Pakistan's 
interpretation of the latest Agreement with the U.S.A.. it is 
difficult for us to ignore the possibility of Pakistan utilizing 
the aid recei\ed by it from other countries against India even 
though those other countries have given us clear assurance to 
the contraty. We have, therefore, requested the United States 
authorities to clarify this position still further. 

W^e have repeatedly stated and it is our firm policy that we 
will not take any military action against Pakistan or anv other 
country except in self-defence. ^Ve are sure that the Govern- 
ment and the. people of the L nited .States have nothing but 
goodwill for us and that they will not be parties to any 
agreements, formal or informal, open or secret, which may 
threaten the securitv of India. 


AGREEMENT ON CANAL WATERS 

Ax Hox. Mlmbi'k asked me about the Ganal W'^ater^. 
Agieemcnt. Broadlv it iN based on the World Bank s 
proposal of 1954. the salient featuie of v. hich was the allotment 
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of the waters of the Indus, the Jhelum and the Chenab, except 
for minor uses in Jammu and Kashmir, to Pakistan and those 
of the Sutlej, the Ra\’i and the Beas to India. A transition 
period during which Pakistan would construct canals, etc. to 
replace supplies hitherto received by her from the rivers going 
to India was to be fixed, India contributing towards the 
replacement works and allowing to Pakistan progressively 
diminishing supplies from the eastern ri\'ers during this 
transition period. 

The main features of this treaty are; Pakistan should 
build these replacement works, presumably in ten years’ time, 
and during these ten \ears we supply water to them, though 
in a progres‘ii\-ely diminishing degree. In building these works, 
Pakistan is going to be helped by us financially to the extent 
that we are going to deprir e her of the water that she has been 
getting so fait In effect, however. Pakistan is going to build 
on a much bigger Ncale with the help of a number of countries 
and the World Bank. Large sums of money are going to be 
given to Paki.-'tan bv the ^Vorld Bank and by a number of other 
countriec. But that has nothing to do with our agreement. We 
arc going to make an ad hoc contribution spread over ten 
years. 

It has taken a long time to decide how much water we 
ai'e to give during the transition period of ten years and in 
what form the pavment should be made. The ten-year period 
began on .\pril 1 . 1 960. the date on which the treaty came into 
effect, and it can be extended by a further period of three 
veai'- at Pakistan’s reque.st. The extension is subject to a 
reduction in our contribution bv 5 per cent in the first year. 
10 per cent over two veai' and bv 16 per cent o\er the three 
vrars. The ten-vear period is to be roughlv divided into two 
phases. 1960-66 and 1966-70. The water to be supplied b\ 
India to Paki'''an from the eastern rivers during the transition 
period i- to he of a diminishing scale. India will have no 
respoii'-ibility for iheii canal', etc. 

.\ question that tioubles nianv people is what effect this 
ag! cement tvith Pakist.!:; is likeh t(r have on the Raja.sthan 
Cana!. Aceoiding to pre.-ent plan-, the Raja.sthan Canal will 
he readt' to < ana 'orne irrigation rvatcr up to 1.200 cusecs in 
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1961, 2,100 cusecs in 1962 and 3,000 cusecs in 1963. There- 
after it is proposed to enlarge the capacity in such a way that 
by about 1970 the Canal would be developed to 18,500 cusecs. 
We are trying to provide water to the Rajasthan Canal 
throughout this period on an increasing scale. This will partly 
depend also on another scheme, namely the Beas scheme. 
.Although the Rajasthan Canal will get water in an increasing 
quantity during this period, the full supply will come only 
when the Beas scheme is completed. Because we are 
accommodating Pakistan to a considerable extent, the World 
Bank has promised us aid for the construction of the Beas Dam. 

The treaty provides for a permanent Indus Commission, 
consisting of commissioners from India and Pakistan. Each 
commissioner will be the representative of his Government for 
all matters arising out of the treaty and will serve as a regular 
channel of communication on all matters relating to the 
implementation of the treaty. The permanent Indus 
Commission will take the first steps to iron out any differences 
between the two sides. The treaty also provides for a neutral 
expert to whom differences of a technical nature would be 
submitted for solution. A court of arbitration has been provided 
to deal with major disputes on the interpretation of the 
treaty. This, broadly, is the position. 


* 


* 


T his is indeed a unique occasion and a memorable day, 
memorable in many ways, memorable certainly in the 
fact that a very difficult and complicated problem which has 
troubled India and Pakistan for many years has been satis- 
factorily solved. It is also memorable because it is an out- 
standing example of a co-operative endeavour among our two 
countries as well as other countries and the International Bank. 

On behalf of India I congratulate you, Mr. President, and 
I congratulate you, Mr. Iliff, as representative of the Inter- 
national Bank. I know how Mr, Black and you have laboured 

Statement at the time of signins; the Canal Waters Treaty. Karachi, 
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these past many years. Indeed, I often marvelled at your 
patience and your persistence in spite of all manner of 
difficulties. 

This settlement is memorable because it will bring 
assurance of relief to large numbers of people — farmers and 
others — in Pakistan and India. All of us, in spite of many 
scientific improvements, still depend upon the good earth and 
good water and the combination of these two leads to pros- 
perity for the peasant and the countries concerned. By this 
arrangement we have tried to utilize to the best advantage the 
waters of the Indus river system. These waters have flowed 
down for ages past, the greater part going to the sea without 
being utilized. This is a happy occasion for all of us. The actual 
material benefits which will arise from this are great. But 
even greater than these material benefits are the psychological 
and emotional benefits. This treaty, Mr. President, is a happy 
symbol of the larger co-operation between your country and 
mine. I should like to express my deep gratitude to the Inter- 
national Bank and to all those who have laboured within 
Pakistan, in India and in the other friendly countries, and 
to all who have come to our assistance in this matter and 
generously made contributions towards solving this problem. 

I feel sure that if we approach any problem in the world 
in a spirit of co-operative endeavour, it will be much easier of 
solution than it might appear to be. Therefore, most of all I 
welcome the spirit which, in spite of all difficulties and obstruc- 
tions and obstacles, has triumphed in the end. Ultimately, the 
spirit does triumph even in this material age. I should again 
like to express my deep satisfaction at the happy outcome of 
many years’ labour and hope that this will bring prosperity 
to a vast number of people on both sides and w'ill increase 
the goodw'ill and friendship between India and Pakistan. 



PAKISTAN’S POLICY IS NEGATIVE 


I WAS SURPRISED and grieved at some of the statements of the 
President of Pakistan. I do not expect him to say things 
which I like or which we may approve of, but the context of 
some of these statements and the way in which India was made 
the subject of his attacks in foreign countries did seem to me 
very peculiar and undesirable. It is not normally done, more 
especially by Heads of States. It showed a mental approach 
which I thought was deplorable. The approach was one of 
hatred of India, dislike that India should make any progress, 
and generally a basic policy which did not think positively 
of Pakistan but negatively of what should not happen to India. 

President Ayub Khan has said that if the Kashmir 
question is settled according to his liking, then all would be 
well. I am convinced more than ever that this question of India 
and Pakistan is not dependent on Kashmir and on what 
happens to Kashmir. It has deeper roots, unfortunately, in the 
minds of the rulers of Pakistan. If the Kashmir question was 
removed from the scene, even then the Pakistan authorities 
— I do not think the people are concerned in this — would 
fiercely attack India because their tvholc policy is anti- 
Indian, based on dislike of India and envy of India making 
progress. This is the basic policy of Pakistan and it is difficult 
to deal with it. One can judge our policies and their policies. 
We do not go about talking about Pakistan all the time. We 
may occasionally refer to it. We do not curse Pakistan. We 
want friendship with Pakistan and its people. We want 
Pakistan to progress, while in Pakistan the major subject of 
debate is always India, dislike and hatred of India. This is 
extraordinar)'. They have developed a complex. Instead of 
looking after Pakistan’s progress, which we would welcome, 
they think their progress consists somehow in denigrating India. 

It is vcr\’ difficult for us to deal with this kind of mental 
complex but you can see how it has come about. The whole 
origin of Pakistan was not based on a positive concept. It was 
based on the concept of hatred. The brave people of Pakistan. 

From speech in Lok Siihha, VuiiUst Ih 19hl 
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who fought for independence shoulder to shoulder with us, 
suddenly found themselves ruled by people who had taken no 
part in the independence struggle. They had taken part 
against independence! People who had supported the British 
rule became the rulers of Pakistan. They had no roots in the 
independence movement. They had opposed it. Socially 
speaking, they belonged to the big landlord class. The result 
w^as that there was enormous difference between what took 
place in India and what took place in Pakistan. Before we 
came into the Government, we had some kind of an economic 
policy, an agrarian policy, a policy in regard to landlordism 
and the like. And the record of the past twelve years has been 
an attempt to bring about these changes in India, and the 
attempt continues. 

In Pakistan, there was no such background. The only 
background was hatred of India, dislike of India and fear of 
India. Why fear? India would not attack them, both because 
our whole background is against such a course and because 
our minds are full of the Five Year Plans and our economic 
planning. We wanted peace to develop our country. But the 
Pakistan authorities had no such thing to fill their minds. The 
only thing there was. was hatred and fear of India. 

Kashmir comes in, because in Kashmir they are the 
guilty party, as this House knows very well. People from 
Pakistan or through Pakistan came to Kashmir, invaded 
Kashmir and committed arson, rape and every kind of crime. 
Kashmir acceded to India, legally, practically and in every 
way. That is a position tvhich has been accepted by the 
Commission which the United Nations sent here. When the 
issue dragged on at the U.N., it was decided by the Kashmir 
Government, in consultation with us, that they could not stop 
the progress of the people of Kashmir. So they elected their 
Constituent Assembly and framed their Constitution. After 
that, there have been ttvo general elections, and the third is 
coming soon to coincide with the general elections in the rest 
of the country. 

In spite of all difficulties. Kashmir has made very consi- 
derable progress. In education, it has made remarkable progress 
considering that it started almost from scratch. In other 
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spheres too, such as power development, and some small indus- 
tries and medium industries, it is making progress. Look at the 
two pictures; on one side you have been making progress; on 
the other you ha\ e that bit of Kashmir which is under Pakistan 
occupation doing practically nothing except singing songs of 
hatred. The difference is amazing. When people in Pakistan 
talk about plebiscite, etc. in Kashmir, it does rather surprise 
one that a country which has given up the whole business of 
elections should ad\ ise another country to ha\ e plebiscite and 
elections. 

I ventured to take the time of the House to piobe the 
past because the authorities of Pakistan have always got 
mentally tied up in this way although, broadly speaking, the 
people of Pakistan are free of this. The result is that Pakistan 
has not yet deseloped national roots. 

We want Pakistan to prosper, to go ahead and to co- 
operate with us, and we shall co-operate with them. For that 
is a normal thing to do for adjoining, neighbouring countries, 
more especially for two countries which had been one. 

We went prett\' far in the Canal Waters Agreement. It 
may justly be said that it was a generous agreement on our 
part. We took burdens with a view to bringing about that 
agreement, and other countries also took heavy burdens and 
Pakistan profited greatly by the agreement. The Canal Waters 
Agreement was followed by some frontier agreements, but a 
loud outcry was raised soon after about Kashmir. 

There is another matter which has not become a loud 
outcry yet. That is in regard to certain rivers in East Bengal 
and 'A’cst Bengal. The House knows very • well about the 
Farakka barrage scheme, which is meant essentially for the 
\ital purpose of protection for the port of Calcutta. It is a 
most urgent matter. Unless we take it up, the port of Calcutta 
may gradually become useless; and where will the city of 
Calcutta be if the port of Calcutta becomes useless? It is a 
matter of the greatest importance. Therefore, we have been 
investigating it for some time and waiting for our plans to be 
ready. ^Vhcn the plans became ready, we informed Pakistan 
about it. 

When I was in England earlier this year for the Common- 
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wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, President Ayub Khan 
made mention to me of the East Bengal rivers, and said, “You 
are building something, and we intend to do something. Let 
us do it in such a way as to benefit each other, and anyhow 
not to come in each other’s way, and let us decide this at a 
Ministers’ meeting”. I said. “Certainly, we are always 
prepared to co-operate with you. We shall gladly do this.’’ 
But I see a kind of propaganda gradually being started in 
Pakistan and to some extent in other countries by Pakistan’s 
representatives to the effect that we are tr\ing to do enonnous 
injuiA to the people of East Pakistan by the Farakka Barrage 
and that millions will die because of it. It is a most extra- 
ordinary line of propaganda. As a matter of fact, our approach 
to the Farakka Barrage is that we do not wish in any way to 
harm the interests of East Pakistan by it, and we shall try to 
adhere to that to the best of our ability. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY APPROACH 

T he kashmir question has been brought up before the 
Security Council as a matter of urgent importance. For 
six or seven years it had not been there, and suddenly it cropped 
up and it was said to be very urgent. Why? Because it was 
stated that India was on the point of marching on Pakistan or 
on that portion of Kashmir occupied by Pakistan. The leaders 
of Pakistan knew very well that nothing of this kind was going 
to happen. They have the habit of making statements which 
have no foundation whatsoever. 

It is absurd to imagine that India is going to march an 
army o\er that part of Kashmir which Pakistan occupies. 
However, the leaders of Pakistan made this a matter of great 
urgency. We had no particular objection to it. except that we 
saw no benefit arising out of a debate in the Security Council. 
It was only likely that the speeches would embitter our 
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relations still further. That is why we were against a debate. 

After a tremendous plea of hurry lest something should 
happen, a date was ultimately fixed a fe\s' days ago. Mr. 
Zafrullah Khan delivered an address which he did not finish 
that day. The next date for him to continue that address fell 
a week later. Suddenly the element of hurry was absent. This 
postponement of the address by a week upset our programme 
or rather the programme of our Defence Minister who had 
to speak on our behalf. He had gone there for three or four 
days to answer the charge and come back. But when he arrived 
at the Security Council, he was told that he had to .stay there 
a week to listen to the concluding part of Mr. Zafrullah Khan’s 
speech. He naturally said that it was very awkward for him. 
He had important work here and with great difficulty he got 
the date advanced by one day. Thereupon, Mr. Zafrullah 
Khan said that he had not been given enough time to prepare 
his case. 

This is ver>- extraordinaiy. Here is a matter pending for 
several years. Mr. Zafrullah Khan has been preparing his case 
and wanting a debate urgently. Then because the date was 
fixed a day earlier than he wanted, he said he was not prepared 
to put forward his case. 

In the course of his speech in the Security Council 
Mr. Zafrullah Khan said, among other things, that a second 
tribal invasion of Kashmir would take place if the Council 
failed to find a suitable solution. 

We have got definite information that for some months 
past the Pakistan authorities have been registering names of 
tribesmen for “khasedars” on a monthly salary of Rs. 54. Nearly 
5.000 men have offered their services, but actual recruitment 
has not taken place yet. These figures are for one small bazar 
area only. Prohabh it is taking place elsewhere too. These 
tribals were invited first to a function as “khasedars”, 
which is the name used for the local levies who ha\e func- 
tioned in those areas from the British times. They asked these 
“khasedars” to serce in their own areas and they agreed to that 
on salary. When they were told that they had to go to Kashmir 
they were not at all anxious to do so. perhaps because they 
were likely to meet the Indian Army there. Many therefore 
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withdrew their names. But Pakistan leaders go to the Securitv 
Council with threats of tribal invasion and of ^var. I would 
beg the House to consider the extent to \v'hich the Pakistan 
Go\ emment'« whole attitude is unrealistic, because they know 
that if any such thing happens, there will be’ war, an all-out 
war. Unfortunately, all their strength consists in the military 
aid which they have got from the United States. If they had 
not got that aid, they would probably talk in a much lower 
key. And by their threats they seek to get more aid from the 
United States. I should like the United States Government, 
which I respect greatly, more especially under the present 
leadership, to consider the effect of their aid, and how they 
counter-balance their own policy by the military aid which 
they give to Pakistan. 

* * * * 


N ews has come to us of the fate of the discussion on 
Kashmir in the Securitv Council. It appears that a 
re.solution was introduced in the Council by the Irish delegate. 
It was supported by four permanent delegates, that is, the 
United States, the United Kingdom. France and Formosan 
China, and two of the South American States. Venezuela and 
Chile. It was opposed by two neutrals, Ghana and U.A.R.. 
and was opposed also by the Soviet Union and Rumania. 

The opposition by the Soviet Union which has voted 
against the resolution is loosely called a veto. It is supposed to 
be the 100th veto which the Soviet Union has exercised in the 
last fifteen years, A long discussion took place about this matter 
in the Security Council, and our representative, the Defence 
Minister, spoke at some length expressing his deep sorrow that 
this resolution should have been brought forward and, more 
especially, that Ireland .should have brought it forward. And 
others also spoke. 

The proceedings are over. But it is a matter for deep 
regret to me that repeatedly when subjects which concern 
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US greatly and about which we feel rather passionately almost, 
like Goa and Kashmir, are debated, it should be our misfortune 
that two great powers, the United States and the United King- 
dom, should almost invariably be against us. 

In a matter like Goa every Member of this House knows 
how' strongly we felt and how, in spite of our feeling, 
we delayed any action till it was almost thrust upon us by the 
circumstances. Yet, it was made an occasion for reading to 
us homilies and lectures as to how we should behave in inter- 
national matters. In regard to Kashmir also, in the course of 
the last fourteen or fifteen years, the facts ha\'e been so often 
stated that they must be known, at any rate, to responsible 
persons who speak in the Security Council, and yet the patent 
fact that it was India which brought this matter before the 
Security Council complaining of aggression by or through 
Pakistan has not yet received the full attention of the Security 
Council. Always India and Pakistan have been placed, notably 
by those two powers, on the same level. “It is a dispute”, they 
say. “between two quarrelling people, and they should sit down 
and settle it.” We are prepared to sit down any time with any- 
body, even with people who have done wrong. But this 
approach has been extraordinary. 

United Nations Commissions have come here, and 
individuals have come here ; we have got nearly ten fat printed 
volumes connected with Kashmir. In spite of this, these patent 
facts have not been realized by them in the Security Council 
as one would have hoped for. So the only other conclusion 
which one could come to is that having realized the facts they 
do not like those facts, that they have made up their minds 
to go in a certain way, and that they think the facts of 
aggression and of accession and the constitutional and legal 
aspects are not important. There is also the question of the 
consequences of any action which they suggest. 

We are reminded of the resolutions passed in 1948 and 
1949 by the United Nations Security Council and the Commis- 
sions which it sent. We accepted them. The very first thing 
in those resolutions was that Pakistan should v'acate aggression. 
After that other things would follow. It does not strike the 
distinguished representative of the United States or of the 
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United Kingdom that Pakistan has not vacated aggression 
and has not carried out the Security Council resolution for 
these fourteen years. We agreed to a plebiscite, and I have no 
doubt that if Pakistan had withdrawn its forces, we would 
have had the plebiscite then and there. But Pakistan never 
withdrew its forces, which was an essential part. As an hon. 
Member said, the United States, in addition to this fact, or, 
maybe, as a consequence of it, ghes military aid to Pakistan, 
which leads to all kinds of consequences. It leads to an aggres- 
sive attitude on the part of Pakistan, and it constantly speaks 
in terms of war. 

Any person would realize that the gi^^ng of this armed 
aid to Pakistan is likelv to hurt India, not only mentally but 
physically, and drive us into spending more and more. We are 
getting aid for civil works from the U.S. and we are very 
grateful for that aid. At the same time, steps like military aid 
to Pakistan compel us to spend more money on defence out 
of our slender resources. 


IlVDO-PAKISTAN TALKS 

A s THE HOfSE is aware, we have recently had visits from 
Mr. Duncan Sandys, Minister of Commonwealth Rela- 
tions in the United Kingdom, and Mr. .Averell Harriman. 
.Assistant Secretary of State in the United States. We had long 
discussions ^vith them about the Chinese in\ asion of India and 
our need for various kinds of equipment to meet this attack on 
our country. I am glad to say that these discussions were fruit- 
ful and we hope to get much of the equipment required from 
the United States and the United Kingdom as well as some 
other friendly countries. I am grateful to these countries for 
the help they are giving us in this crisis which we have to face. 

In the course of my talks with Mr. Duncan Sandys and 
Mr. Harriman the question of our relations with Pakistan was 
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raised. I told them that it had always been our policy to have 
friendly and co-operative relations with Pakistan because this 
seemed to us essential not only because of geography, but 
because of our joint history, culture, language and the many 
bonds that had arisen between us during the long. years. We 
had always aimed at that and we are sure that this is the only 
proper relationship that should sub.sist between two neigh- 
bouring countries and people who have had such close bonds 
in the past. The question of Kashmir w'as referred to and we 
e.xplained to them our position and pointed out that anything 
which invoh.-ed an upset of rh.e present arrangement would 
be \’ery harmful to the people of Ka.shmir as well as to the 
future relations of India and Pakistan. We were, however, 
always ready to discuss this, as other matters, with representa- 
ti\e« of the Pakistan Government at anv level desired. In fact, 
we had suggested meetings at various lev'els in the course of 
the last few months, but no positive response had come from 
Pal'.istan. 

Mr. Sandys and Mr. Harriman appreciated our position, 
but still suggested that a friendly disciusion about the various 
matters between India and Pakistan might be helpful. I was 
agreeable to this; indeed we have been ourselves suggesting 
some such meeting for som.e time pa.st. I exolained to them 
again, however, our basic principles and how it was not 
possible for us to bypass or ignore them. 

Mr. Sandys thereafter went to Pakistan and came back 
yesterday after consultation with President Ayub Khan suggest- 
ing that a joint statement should be issued on behalf of both 
the Governments stating that a renewed effort should be made 
to resolve the outst.mding differences so as to enable India and 
Pakistan to live side bv side in peace and friendship, and 
further stating that discussions .should be started at an earlv 
date initially at the ministerial level and later at an appropriate 
stage directly between the Heads of Government. We 
suggested some variations in the draft joint statement. These 
were largely agreed to. Ultimately, the following joint state- 
ment was issued tm behalf of the Gewernments of India and 
Pakistan, 

"The President of Pakistan and the Prime Ministei of 
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India have agreed that a renewed effort should be made to 
resolve the outstanding differences between their two countries 
on Kashmir and other related matters, so as to enable India 
and Pakistan to live side by side in peace and friendship. 

‘'In consequence, they have decided to start discussions 
at an early date with the object of reaching an honourable 
and equitable settlement. 

“These will be conducted initially at the ministerial level. 
.\t the appropriate stage direct talks will be held between 
Mr. Nehru and President .\vub." 


PAKISTAN-CHLNA BOLNDARY AGREEMENT 

T firee d.-ws -AGO, simultaneous announcemeitts were made 
b\- the Governments of Pakistan and China to the effect 
that the firm boundary between China's .Sinkiang and the con- 
tiguous areas the defence of which is under the actual control 
of Pakistan had never been formallv delimited and demarcated 
in history, and that \\ ith a \'iew to ensuring tranquillity in the 
border and det’eloping good-neighbourly relations between the 
countries, the two sides had agreed to conduct negotiations 
so as to attain an agreed understanding on the location and 
alignment of this boundary and to sign on this basis an 
agreement of a provisional nature. 'I'he two sides have, 
howevei. agreed that after settlement of the dispute over 
Kashmir between Pakistan and India, the sovereign authorities 
concerned ^hai! re-open negotiations with the Chinese 
Go\ ernm-ent regarding the boundary of Kashmir so as to sign 
a foimal boundary treaty to replace the prosisional agreement. 

I need not tell the House that Kashmir State as a whole 
is an integral part of the Union of India. This announcement 
of the Chinese Government to deal with Pakistan in regard 
to that part of Kashmir State which is occupied unlawfully 
bv P.akntan sr cm- to us an interference on the part of China 
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in India’s sovereignty over Kashmir. The acceptance by the 
Government of Pakistan of the Chinese Government’s view 
that this boundary has never been delimited and demarcated 
in history and their willingness to demarcate it now appear 
rather an opportunist attempt to take advantage of a 
particular position, c\'cn though this might invoh'e changes 
in the well-known boundary which has been known to exist 
for a long time. Obviously in these high mountain ranges 
boundaries arc not demarcated on the ground. There are some 
mountain peaks which have not been reached by human 
beings, and others which have been reached only occasionally. 
Therefore, demarcation on the ground is not easy. 

\Ve have made it perfectly clear in the past both to the 
Pakistan Go^ernment and the Chinese Government that we 
3vould not recognize any arrangements arrived at between the 
two Governments in regard to those parts of the frontier now- 
in possession of Pakistan. little more than a year and a 
half ago when I \vas in Pakistan I raised this question in a 
friendly wa\- with President .\yub Khan, with his Foreign 
Minister and 3vith others present, because China was 
encroaching upon our boundatA- and part of that boundary 
was under the occupation of Pakistan. I w'anted to know 
exacth" 3vhere the Chinese were in relation to that part of 
the boundan', whether they had given any trouble to Pakistan, 
and what steps Pakistan had taken to meet the situation. 

There was an area which the Mir of Hunza claimed. He 
had protested to the Pakistan Government that the Chinese 
had occupied some grazing areas there belonging to his original 
State. Hunza, w hich is part of Kashmir territory. This matter 
had come before us earlier also. We had examined all the 
old papers and had found that this was an old dispute between 
the then Tibet Government and the Government of India 
through the Kashmir Government. The British Government, 
after due enquiry, had not accepted the Mir of Hunza's claim 
to that grazing area and. therefore, had refused to intervene 
in this matter. That refers to a particular spot, the grazing 
area, and not to the whole frontier. I wanted to know^ w'hat 
Pakistan’s attitude was in this matter. Therefore. I raised it 
with President .Ayub Khan and told him of the old papers 
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we had. He said \vc could not lay claim to the grazing area 
of Hunza when the British Government had given it up. 

Nc\’ertheless, the major question remained about the 
border there. It seemed to me that both the Pakistan 
Go\crnment and the Chinese Government were not fully 
cognizant of the facts of the situation. Such facts as we knew 
r\'crc a little more than what the Pakistan authorities kne^\■. 
We discussed the matter. I showed them our maps and later 
they sent their maps which differed slightly. 

I have gi\ en this past history to keep the House informed 
in regard to this border question. We treated the Pakistan 
Government in a friendly way because we thought that any 
action which they might take should be in line w ith the action 
we were taking in regard to this border, and should not 
conflict. Unfortunate!) for \arious rea.sons the)' ha\e come 
to this agreement with the Chinese which is an interference, 
on both .sides, with India's legal rights. 

* * •» * 


A s THE House is aware, repre'^entatives of the Go\ernments 
of Pakistan and the People's Republic of China have 
signed 3vhat has been described as an agreement regarding 
the alignment of the boundar)- between Sinkiang and that part 
of the Indian territory in Jammu and Kashmir which is under 
Pakistan’s illegal occupation. Details of the agreement ha\e 
already appeared in the press. copy of the agreement as 
relea.sed bv the Government of Pakistan in Karachi is being 
laid on the tabic of the House. 

.•\ccording to the details released officially in Karachi, 
the Government of Pakistan first informally sounded (fliina 
and then sent a diplomatic note on the 28th March, lb5i. 
expressing the desire to negotiate demarcation of the boundary. 
The Chinese Government reacted foiTnally to this offer, about 
a year later, in February 19G2. On the 3rd May. 1962. the 
Governments of Pakistan and China issued a joint com- 
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munique, in which they agreed to conduct negotiations on the 
subject. We protested against this development to both 
Governments. In v’iew of these developments, our representa- 
tive in the Security Council stated our position authoritatively 
during the debates on Kashmir on the 4th May and the 
22nd June, 1962. 

On the eve of the Indo-Pakistan talks on Kashmir and 
other related matters, the Governments of China and Pakistan 
announced an agreement, in principle, on the alignment of 
the border of the illegally occupied area of Kashmir with 
Sinkiang. Sardar Swaran Singh, Leader of the Indian 
Delegation, immediately made our position clear to President 
,\yub Khan and Mr. Bhutto in Rawalpindi, and again to 
Mr. Bhutto later, when the talks were resumed in Delhi, in 
January last. On the 26th January, we lodged a protest 'with 
the Government of Pakistan against the decision announced in 
the joint communique issued by them on the 28th December, 
1962. Another protest is being lodged with the Government of 
Pakistan against the signing of this Sino-Pakistan border 
alignment agreement in Peking. 

It has been stated in Karachi that the difference betw'een 
the Chinese claim line and the Pakistan claim line was 3,400 
square miles. In the hnal agreement. Pakistan claims to have 
received 1,350 square miles, including 700 square miles of area 
which was in China's possession. The Chinese ha\’e been given 
2.050 square miles under the agreement. 

.According to the survey of Pakistan maps, even thosf 
published in 1962, about 11,000 square miles of Sinkiang 
territory formed part of Kashmir. If one goes by these maps 
Pakistan has obviouslv surrendered over 13,000 square miles 
of territory. 

-Although, according to the agreement, the parties have 
agreed to delimit the boundary on the basis of the traditional 
customary boundary line including natural features, the 
boundaiA’. as agreed to. does not do so. The Pakistan line 
of actual control, according to the map which the Goe emment 
of Pakistan had suyjplied to our High Commission, lav across 
the Kilik. Mintaka. Khunjerab pas'^e^; but. thereafter, the 
line left the watei'.shed and followed neither the Aghil Range. 
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which is the traditional boundary, nor the Karakoram Range 
along which the alignment claimed by the Government of 
China lay. In fact, the Pakistan line of actual control ran 
along no definite natural features, but cut across the tributaries 
of the Shaksgam river and sometimes lay half way up the 
slopes. It then reached the Karakoram pass. Running south 
of the traditional alignment, the Pakistan line of actual control 
surrendered about 1,600 square miles to China. The difference 
between the Pakistan and Chinese alignments was about 
2,100 square miles. 

The agreement claims to be provisional, and yet so much 
baste has been shown in concluding it. It is significant that 
it is not subject to ratification. Thus the National Assembly, 
the press and the public of Pakistan have been given and 
will be given no opportunity to examine the terms of this 
agreement. 

I have already stated in this House that we are naturally 
anxious to ha\e a settlement with Pakistan. But I cannot help 
feeling that the joint announcement in December last, the 
Pakistan Co\'ernment’s announcement on the 22nd February 
to sign the border agreement in Peking, and finally the signing 
of this agreement have been timed to prejudice the outcome of 
the joint talks on Kashmir and other related matters. However, 
as an earnest of our desire for an honourable and equitable 
settlement with Pakistan, we propose to continue with the 
talks in Calcutta. I have also stated that a settlement does 
not mean that we accept whatever is proposed by Pakistan, 
right or wrong. We cannot abandon the principles we have 
ahvays \'alued. 

The other party to the agreement, namely China, in spite 
of its professions that it has never involved itself in the dispute 
o\er Kashmir (n it'^ absurd claim that the boundary- 
negotiations lia\e promoted friendship between the Chinese 
and Pakistani peoples and are in the interests of .Asia and 
world peace, is directly interfering in Indo-Pakistan relations. 
By doing this. China is seeking to exploit differences between 
India and Pakistan on the Kashmir ciuestion to further its 
onn expansionist policy. The Covet nment of India ha\'c made 
theii jxtsition clear in a prote.st again.st this agreement which 
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has been lodged with the Go\ernment of the People’s 
Republic of China. 


D. General 


APPEAL TO THE U.S.A. AND THE U.S.S.R. 

I VENTURE TO appeal to the great leaders of the United States 
of America and the Soviet Union. I do so in all humility, 
but with great earnestness. We in India hav^e gravT problems 
to face. But I am ovenvhelmed by the thought of 
the crisis in ci\'ilization which the world is facing today, the 
like of which it has not known ever before. I believe that it 
is in the power of America and Russia to solve this crisis and 
save humanity from the ultimate disaster which faces it. 

Our earth has become too small for the new weapons 
of the atomic age. While man, in the pride of his intellect 
and kno3vledge, forces his way into space and pierces the 
heavens, the \ery e.xistence of the human race is threatened. 
There are enough weapons of mass destruction already to put 
an end to life on earth. Today, America and Russia possess 
them in abundance, and England also has them. Tomorrow, 
it may be that other countries will possess them, and ev'en the 
capacity to control them will go outside the range of human 
power. Nuclear test explosions take place, contaminating air 
and ^^•ater and food, as well as directly iniuring the present 
and future generations of mankind. 

No country, no people, however powerful they might be. 
are safe from destruction if this competition in weapons of 
mass destruction and cold war continues. 

Apart from these dangers ahead, the civilization which 
thousands of years of human effort have built up is being 
corroded and undermined by fear and hatred, and will 
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progressively wither away if these trends continue. All the 
peoples of the world have a right to life and progress and 
the fulfilment of their destiny. They have the right to peace 
and security. They can preserve these rights now only by livmg 
peacefully together and by solving their problems by peaceful 
methods. They differ in their creeds and beliefs and ideologies. 
They cannot convert each other by force or threats of force, 
for any such attempt will lead to catastrophe for all. The 
only \vay is to exist peacefully together in spite of differences, 
and to give up the policy of hatred and violence. 

The moral and the ethical approaches demand this. But 
practical common sense points this way even more. 

I have no doubt that this can be done. I have no doubt 
that America and Russia have it in their power to put an end 
to this horror that is en\ eloping the world and darkening our 
minds and our future. 

^Millions of people believe in what is called Western 
capitalism; millions also believe in communism. But, there are 
many millions who are not committed to either of these 
ideologies, and yet seek, in friendship with others, a better life 
and a more hopeful future. 

I speak for myself, but I believe that I echo the thoughts 
of vast numbers of people in my country as well as in other 
countries of the world. I venture, therefore, to make this 
appeal to the great leaders, more especially of America and 
Russia, in whose hands fate and destiny ha\'e placed such 
tremendous power today to mould this world and cither to 
raise it to undreamt heights or to hurl it to the pit of disaster. 
1 appeal to them to stop all nuclear test explosions and thus 
to show to the world that they arc determined to end this 
menace, and to proceed also to bring about effective 
disarmament. The moment this is done, a great weight will 
be lifted from the mind of man. But it is not merely a physical 
change that is necessary, but an attempt to remove fear and 
reverse the perilous trend which threatens the continued 
existence of the human race. It is only by direct approaches 
and agreements through peaceful methods that these problems 
can be solved. 
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O UR GENERAL VIEW in regard to West Asia has been 
frequently stated. Our approach is not inimical to any 
country there. It is friendly to all countries, but inevitably 
our sympathies are with the Arab countries and with Arab 
nationalism which represents today the urge of the people. 
Also, according to our general policy as well as our views on 
the present situation in W'^est Asia, we do not accept that 
foreign troops should be used in any territor\ in the area in the 
circumstances prevailing there. W'e are convinced that there 
can be no settlement and no return to normality till foreign 
troops are removed from the area. Sometimes it is stated that 
these countries should be treated like tender infants and be 
under the guardianship of bigger countries. But it is quite 
clear that they do not like this offer of guardianship and 
patronage, and in fact resent such suggestions. 

One has to take, to some extent, a historical view of the 
developments in West .Asia. For hundreds of years these 
countries in West Asia were under Turkish domination. They 
came out of it at the end of the first world war. The Western 
powers decided what they liked about these countries without 
really caring much for the wishes of the people. Probably 
there was no organized way for the people to express their 
views. New nations were created, and the contacts of the 
WTstem powers were with the rulers of their own creation or. 
chiefly, with the landed gentry. There were few contacts with 
the people. The whole period between the two world wars 
was one when Arab nationalism was trying to push out this 
foreign domination and was gradually making some progress 
in that direction. Then came the war and the post-war period, 
when much has happened in the various countries of the 
Middle East. 

The major fact in West .Asia is the growth of .Arab 
nationalism in a very powerful, resurgent way. Egypt took the 
lead in this matter and, under the wise leadership of President 
Nasser, has played a \'ery important part. Nasser, in fact 
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hccanic the mast prominent symbol of Arab nationalism. This 
fact, which was patent, was neither liked nor appreciated by 
many powers, and an attempt was made to split the Arab 
countries, in fact, Arab nationalism. 

The House may remember the talk about building up 
the “northern tier defence” and about the Baghdad Pact. The 
motives were supposed to be to protect these countries from 
attack or in\asion from the Soviet Union and to gwe them 
security and peace, .^s a matter of fact, the result was quite 
the contrary. The troubles of these countries only increased 
because of such an approach. The Arab countries, at any rate 
the Governments, were divided — some in the Baghdad Pact 
and some outside it. While the Governments carried on a cold 
war against each other, the people almost in every Arab 
country were powerfully affected by this tide of Arab 
nationalism. Thus in the countries associated with the Baghdad 
Pact there was a hiatus between the Governments and the 
people, the people looking more and more towards Arab 
nationalism and the Governments looking in another direction 
and rather ranged against the spirit of Arab nationalism. How 
big this hiatus was can be seen from the coup d’etat in Baghdad 
which surprised everyone. I believe it surprised even the people 
in Iraq and Egypt. The surprise was not essentially that it 
took place but the speed with which it took place and the 
complete success which attended it. It showed how utterly 
divorced from public opinion the Government of Iraq was. 
When the change came, it brought tremendous relief all over 
Iraq, and the people flocked to the side of the new Government. 
So this attempt at not recognizing the spirit of Arab 
nationalism, e\en trying to come in its way and obstructing 
it, really achieved the opposite effect — it encouraged nationa- 
lism as such an approach will inevitably do. This has resulted 
in the Arab nations coming nearer to one another and will 
no doubt bring about a great deal of co-operation between 
them. It was said that some kind of an Arab empire was 
being built up. which was dangerous. I do not know about the 
future, but I sec no empire, much less an Arab empire. 

The theory of the vacuum is sometimes advanced, as 
if the removal of the influence of some great powers must 
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necessarily be filled in by some other powers. It is an extra- 
ordinary appi'aisal of the situation which does not recognize 
the effect of Arab nationalism which has become such a 
dominant force. 

We are con\’inced that any effective solution of the 
problems of West Asia must be based on the recognition of 
the dominant urge and force of Arab nationalism. Any 
settlement mu.st have the goodw'ill and co-operation of the 
Arab nations. The need of the European countries for oil 
is patent, but there should be no difficulty in arriving at a 
friendly arrangement which ensures the supply of oil. However, 
the presence of foreign forces of any kind in this area wall 
be a constant irritant, leading to trouble. Peace in this area, 
as indeed anyuEere else, will come if the area is removed from 
the orbit of the cold rear. Ever\’ one of the Arab countries 
has tremendous problems of development to face. If the threat 
of war is removed from them, they will apply themselves to 
these problems and become a .source of strength to the forces 
of peace. 

There is another aspect of the West Asian problem which 
cannot be ignored. This is the continuing element of danger 
in the relations between the Arab countries and Israel. Ever 
'<ince Israel came into existence, it has been a source of constant 
irritation to the Arab countries. The invasion of Egypt by 
Israel two years ago is fresh in our memory. Apart from this, 
there is the big problem of the old Palestine refugees. The 
.\rab countries have looked upon Israel as an outpost from 
which their freedom might at any time be threatened. Israel, 
on the other hand, fears the Arab countries w-hich surround 
it. There can be no real peace in the area till this difficult 
problem is settled in a satisfactory way. Naturally, a settlement 
can be reached only with the goodwill of the countries of this 
area. There can be no settlement by war which, if it occurs, 
ina\ well become a major war. I do not suggest that any 
attempt should, or can, be made to deal with this problem 
now. The question should not be raised at this stage, but will 
have to wait for some time. Only when the other problems 
of ^Vest Asia have advanced towards a solution and the passions 
have cooled to some extent can this difficult problem be tackled. 
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O NE OF THE most Striking things today is the gradual 
development of what has been called the African 
personality. It is emerging, and I have no doubt that it is 
going to play a vital role in the future. Whether it can play 
that role through peaceful development or not. I cannot sa\. 
For, down south and in the south-west of the African continent, 
there are forces which are not only opposed to that African 
personality but are ranged todav in complete opposition to 
any idea of lace equalit\, political equality or any kind of 
equality. Of course, the most outstanding exponent of this 
doctrine of racial inequality is the Union of South Africa. 
But there are some areas north and north-west of it, where, 
though the Gox ernment has not expressed such opinions, the 
European people who arc dominant often express the \’ery 
ideas that the South African Government expresses. The 
question of the people of Indian descent in South Africa has 
reall)’ merged into bigger questions where not only Indians 
are affected but the whole African population along with the 
Chinese people, the Japanese people and any other people 
who happen to go to South Africa and who do not belong 
to European or American countries. 

We have been building up opposition against the policy 
of apartheid. If this kind of policy continues in the L^nion 
of South Africa and, at the same time, what I referred to as 
the African personalits grows, there can be no doubt that 
there will be a mighty dash between the two. Such a clash 
can be of advantage to neither side, because it is quite 
inconceivable for these growing nations of Africa — finding 
their soul in some measure of freedom, you might say — to put 
up with the kind of treatment that the South African Union 
has given to coloured people. They will never put up with 
it, as we can never put up with it. Our only hope lies in the 
recognition on the part of the South African Union, under 
pressure of world opinion, of the fact that the whole world 
is turning against them in so far as apartheid is concerned, 
so that they will change their policies to avoid a catastrophe. 

From speech in Raj>a Sabha, December 15, 1958 
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1 have referred to this growth of the African personality. 
We know about the emergence of the new State of Ghana 
a year ago as an independent State. Other developments have 
taken place since then, and the latest to become independent 
has been Guinea, which had formed part of the French 
possessions. A very interesting phase of this new development 
has been Ghana and Guinea agreeing to come together. It 
is not quite clear in what form they will come together, but 
whatever legal or constitutional form that might be, it does 
represent the outward manifestation of that deep urge in 
African countries to come together. In the recent conference 
held in Accra, this urge has found utterance. I am sure that 
this House would wish to send its goodwill to these young 
African nations who are finding their soul, and who in the 
jDast centuries have suffered more than any other people in 
the world and have carried their burden of sorrow. It gives 
us special happiness that they should get rid of these shackles. 
I should like to congratulate even the colonial powers who, 
at last, and to some extent, have helped them in this process. 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE 

I HAVE LISTENED attentively and with respect to many of the 
A speeches made here, and sometimes I have felt as if I was 
being buffeted by the icy winds of the cold war. Coming from 
a warm country, I have shivered occasionally at these cold 
blasts. 

Speaking here in this assembly chamber, an old memory 
comes back to me. In the fateful summer of 1938, I was a 
visitor at a meeting of the League of Nations in Geneva. Hitler 
was advancing then and holding out threats of war. There was 
mobilization in many parts of Europe, and the tramp of armed 
men was being heard. Even so. the League of Nations 
appeared to be unconcerned and discussed all manner of 
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subjects, except the most \ ital subject of the day. The war 
had not started then. A year later ir descended upon the rvorld 
with all its thunder and destmerive fim’. After many years 
of carnage, the war ended, and a new age — the atomic age — 
was ushered in by the terrible experience of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

Fresh from these honors, the minds of men turned to 
thoughts of peace, and there was a passionate desire to put 
an end to war itself. The United Nations took birth on a 
note of high idealism embodied in the noble wording of the 
Charter. But there was also a realization of the state of the 
post-war world as it was. Therefore, provision was made in 
the structure of the organization to balance certain conflicting 
urges. There were pennanent members of the Security Council 
and there was provision for unanimity amongst the great 
powers. -Ml this was not very logical. But it represented certain 
realities of the world as it was, and because of this, we 
accepted them. 

At that time, large areas in Asia and even more so in 
Africa \vere not represented in the United Nations and they 
were under colonial domination. Since then the colonial part 
of the world has shrunk greatly, and we now welcome here 
many countries from Africa in their new’ freedom. The United 
Nations has become progressively more representative. But 
we must remember that, even now', it is not fully so. Colonialism 
still has its strong footholds in some parts of the world, and 
racialism and racial domination are still prevalent, more 
especially in Africa. 

During these past fifteen years, the United Nations has 
often been criticized for its structure and for some of its 
activities. These criticisms have had some justification behind 
them. But, looking at the broad picture, I think we can 
definitely say that the United Nations has amply justified its 
existence and repeatedly prevented the recurrent crises from 
de\’cloping into war. It has played a great role, and it is a 
little difficult now to think of this troubled world without the 
U.N. If it had defects, the>' lay in the world situation itself 
which inevitably it mirrored. If there had been no United 
Nations today, our first task would be to create something of 
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that kind. I should like, therefore, to pay my tribute to the 
work of the United Nations as a whole, even though I might 
criticize some aspect of it from time to time. 

The structure of the United Nations, when it started, was 
weighted in favour of Europe and the Americas. It did not 
.seem to us to be fair to the countries of Asia and Africa. But 
we appreciated the difficulties of the situation and did not 
press for any changes. With the growth of the United Nations 
and more countries coming in. its structure today has become 
still more unbalanced. E\en so, we wish to proceed slowK 
and with agreement and not to press for any change which 
would in\olve an immediate amendment of the Charter and 
the raising of heated controversies. 

Unfortunately, we live in a split world wffiich is constantly 
coming up again.st the basic assumptions of the United 
Nations. We have to bear with this and try to move even more 
forw’ard to the conception of full co-operation between nations. 
That co-operation does not and must not mean any domina- 
tion of one country by another, any coercion or compulsion 
forcing a country to line up w'ith another country. Each 
country has something to give and something to take from 
others. The moment coercion is exerted on a country, not 
only is its freedom impaired but its growth suffers. 

\\'e have to acknowledge that there is great diversity in 
the world and that this variety is good and is to be encouraged. 
•SO that each country may grow and its creative impulse might 
have full play in accordance with its own genius. Hundreds 
and thousands of years of history have conditioned us in our 
respective countries, and our roots go deep down into the soil. 
If these roots are pulled out, we wither. If these roots remain 
strong and we allow the winds from four quarters to blow in 
upon us. they will yield branch and flower and fruit. 

Many of the speakers from this forum have survet ed the 
world scene and spoken on a variets of problems. I would like 
to concentrate on what I consider the basic problem of all. 
My mind is naturally filled w'ith problems of my own country 
and our passionate desire to develop and to put an end to the 
poverty and low standards of living which have been a curse 
to hundreds of millions of our people. To that end we are 
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labouring, as indeed other underdex eloped countries are doing. 
Even so, there is something else which we consider is of greater 
importance. That is peace. Without peace all our dreams 
vanish and are reduced to ashes. The Charter of the United 
Nations declares our determination to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of 3var and to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, and for these ends to practise tolerance 
and live together in peace with one another as good neighbours. 

The main purpose of the United Nations is to build up 
a world without war. a world based on the co-operation of 
nations and peoples. It is not merely a world where war is 
kept in check by a balancing of armed forces. It is much 
deeper than that. It is a world from which the major causes 
of war hare been removed with social structures built up 
which further peaceful co-operation within a nation as well 
as between nations. 

In the preamble of the constitution of Uxesco it is .stated 
that war begins in the minds of men. That is essentially true : 
and ultimately it is necessary to bring about the change in 
our minds and to remove fears and apprehensions, hatreds and 
suspicions. Disarmament is a part of this process, for it will 
create an atmosphere of co-operation. But it is only a step 
towards our objective, a part of the larger efforts to rid the 
world of war and the causes of war. 

In the present context, however, disarmament assumes 
a \ery special importance for us. o\'er riding all other issues. 
For many years pa.st, there have been talks on disarmament 
and some progre.ss has undoubtedly been made in so far as 
the plans and proposals are concerned. Still we find that the 
race of armaments continues, as also the efforts to invent ever 
more powerful engines of destruction. If even a small part of 
these efforts was directed to the search for peace, probably the 
problem of disarmament would have been solved by this time. 

Apart from the moral imperative of peace, even practical 
consideration leads us to that conclusion. For, as everyone 
knows, the choice today in this nuclear age is one of utter 
annihilation and destruction of civilization or of some way to 
have peaceful co-existence between nations. There is no 
middle way. If war is an abomination and an ultimate crime 
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which has to be avoided, we must fashion our minds and 
policies accordingl’y'. There may be risks, but the greatest risk 
is to allow the present dangerous drift to continue. In order 
to achieve peace we have to develop a climate of peace and 
tolerance and to avoid speech and action which tend to 
increase fear and hatred. 

It may not be possible to reach full disarmament in one 
step, though every step should be conditioned to that end. 
Much ground has already been covered in the discussions on 
disarmament. But the sands of time run out, and we dare 
not play about w'ith this issue or delay its consideration. This, 
indeed, is the main duty of the United Nations today and if 
it fails in this, the United Nations fails in its main purpose. 

\\T live in an age of great revolutionary changes brought 
about by the advance of science and technology. Therein lies 
the hope for the world and also the danger of sudden death. 
Because of these advances, the time we have for controlling 
the forces of destruction is strictlv limited. 

In the context of things as they are today, the great 
nations, the United States of .\merica and the Soviet Union, 
hold the key to war and peace. Theirs is a great responsibility. 
But every country, big or small, is concerned in this matter 
of peace and war and, therefore, every country must shoulder 
its responsibility and work to this end. In order to deal with 
these issues effectively, w'e have to take earnest and impersonal 
vnew's. It is only the United Nations as a w'hole that can 
ultimately solve these nroblems. Therefore, while all efforts 
tow'ards disarmament must be welcomed, the United Nations 
should be closely associated with such efforts. 

The question of disarmament has been considered at 
various levels. There is the question of general disarmament, 
and of the ending of test explosions of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons. So far as test explosions are concerned, con- 
siderable progress has been made in the discussions of the 
committee which has been meeting in Geneva. Indeed, it 
would appear that an agreement has been reached on mam- 
basic issues and onlv a little more effort is needed to complete 
this agreement. I suggest that a filial agreement on this subject 
should be reached as early as possible. This is not. stricth 
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speaking, disarmament, but undoubtedly any such agreement 
will bring a large measure of relief to the world. Disarmainent 
must include the prohibition of the manufacture, storage and 
use of weapons of mass destruction, as well as the progressive 
limitation of conventional weapons. 

It is admitted that disarmament should take place in such 
Stages as to maintain broadly the balance of armed power. 
It is only on this basis that success can be achieved and this 
pervading sense of fear countered. It must also be clearly- 
understood that disarmament and a machinery for control 
must go together, and neither of these can be taken up singly. 

A proposal has been made that the question of disarma- 
ment should be referred to a committee of experts. In fact, 
experts have been considering this matter during the past 
years, and we have had the advantage of their views. A 
reference to a committee of experts should not lead to a 
postponement of the major is.sue. Any such delay may well be 
disastrous. Possibly, while the major issues are being con- 
sidered by the United Nations Commission or other committees, 
a reference of any special aspect might be made to the experts. 
What is important is that the United Nations, at the present 
juncture, should ensure that there is adequate machinery for 
promoting disarmament and that this machinery should func- 
tion continuously. 

The fear of surprise attacks or accidental happenings lead- 
ing to dangerous developments is undoubtedly present in the 
existing situation. The best way to deal with this fear is to 
reduce international tension and create an atmosphere which 
will make it \ ery difficult for any surprise attack to take place. 
In addition, such other steps as may be considered necessary 
for pre\'ention of surprise attacks should be taken. If there 
is an agreement on the stoppage of nuclear tests and use of 
carriers, immediately danger from surprise attacks will be 
greatly lessened. 

W hile disarmament is by far the most urgent problem and 
brooks no delay , we have to face today a situation in Africa, 
in the C’.ongo. which has led the United Natiotrs to assume 
heavy and no\el responsibilities. Everyone present here. I am 
Mire, warmh welcom^^ the coming of independence to many 
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parts of Africa, to many peoples there 5vho ha\'e suffered 
untold agony for ages past. We wish them well, and the United 
Nations has shown its readiness to help them in v'arious ways. 

There are three aspects of this African problem: first, 
full implementation of the independence and freedom that 
have been achie\-ed; secondly, liberation of those countries in 
.\frica which are still under colonial domination. This has 
become an urgent task. Today some of these countries are 
almost cut off from the outside world, and even news is not 
allowed to reach us. From such accounts as we have, the 
fate of the people in these countries is even worse than that 
in the other countries of Africa. Thirdly, there is the question 
of some countries in Africa which are independent but where 
that freedom is confined to a minority, and where the great 
majority ha\e no share in it and, indeed, are suppressed 
politically, socially and racially in defiance of everything that 
the United Nations and the world community stand for. 
Racialism and the doctrine of a master race dominating over 
others can be tolerated no longer and can only lead to vast 
racial conflicts. 

The recent developments in Africa have indicated the 
great danger of delay in dealing with these problems. It is not 
possible any longer to maintain colonial domination in any 
of the countries, and I think it is the duty and basic 
responsibility of the United Nations to expedite their freedom. 
There is a tremendous ferment all o\ cr the continent of Africa. 
This ha> to be recognized and appreciated and met with 
forefisht and \\ isdom. 

The question of the Republic of the Congo has especially 
come before u^^. The first thing that strikes one is the utter 
failure of a colonial system which left the Congo in its present 
state. Long vears of colonial rule resulted in extracting vast 
wealth from that country for the enrichment of the colonial 
power, while the people of the country remained utterly poor 
and backward. The situation there is a complicated and 
frequently changing one, and it is not always easy to know 
what is happening. Disruptive forces have been let loose and 
ha\ e been encouraged by people who do not wish this newly 
independent Congo well. Some footholds of the old colonialism 
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are still engaged in working to this end. It is an encourage- 
ment to the disruption of the State. We must realize that it 
is essential to maintain the integrity of the Congo, for if there 
is disintegration of the State, that is bound to lead to internal 
civil wars on a large scale. There will be no peace in the 
Congo except on the basis of the integrity of the State. 
Foreign countries must particularly avoid any interference 
in its internal affairs or encouragement of one faction 
against another. 

The role of the United Nations is a mediatory one, to 
reconcile and help in the proper functioning of the Central 
Government. Help in the development of the Congo is again 
a tremendous and long-term problem. Ultimately, it is the 
people of the Congo who will have to produce their own 
leadership, whether it is good or bad. Leadership cannot be 
imposed, and any attempt to do so will lead to conflict. The 
United Nations obviously cannot act all the time as police- 
men, nor should any outside power intervene. 

There is an elected parliament in the Congo, though it 
does not appear to be functioning. It should be the function 
of the United Nations to help the country’s parliament to 
meet and function so that out of its deliberations the problem 
of the Congo may be dealt with by the people themselves. 
The decisions must be those of parliament as representing 
the people of the Congo, and not of others. The functioning 
of parliament may itself lead to the ironing out of 
internal differences. 

1 hope th.at it il! be possible soon for the Ciongo to 
take its place 'u this Assembly. The Security Council has 
repeatedly laid stress on Belgian military personnel leaving the 
Congo. These decisions have apparently not been given full 
effect to. This is highly undesirable. It seems to me of great 
importance, both in view of past history and present condi- 
tions. that every type of militarv' or semi-military personnel of 
Belgium should leave the Congo. The General Assembly 
might well consider sending a delegation to the Congo to find 
out what foreign troops or other personnel, apart from those 
sent on behalf of the United Nations, are still there, and how 
far they are interfering in local affairs. 

21 
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Recently an emergency session of the General Assembly 
considered the situation in the Congo and made certain 
suggestions. The resolution of the emergency session has 
rightly indicated the broad lines of approach and the basic 
principles laid down in it should be implemented. The prob- 
lem of the de\’elopment of a huge country has also become 
partly the responsibility of the United Nations. These 

responsibilities cannot be shirked, and it may have to be con- 
sidered how best to shoulder these responsibilities. 

Two aspects have to be borne in mind. Broad policies in 
these grave matters must be laid down by the General 
Assembly or by the Security Council. In so far as executive 
action is concerned, it would not be desirable for the execu- 
tive to be weakened when frequent and rapid decisions have 
to be made. That would mean an abdication of the 

responsibilities undertaken by the United Nations. If the 
executive itself is .split and pulls in different directions, it will 
not be able to function adequately or with speed. For that 
reason, the executive should be gix'en authority to act within 
the terms of directions issued. At the same time, the executive 
has to keep in view all the time the impact of various forces 
in the world. The Secretary-General might well consider what 
organizational steps should be taken to deal adequately with 
this nox’el situation. 

It has been suggested that some structural changes 

should take place in the United Nations. Probably some 

changes would be desirable because of the emergence of many 
independent countries in Asia and Africa. But any attempt 
at bringing about these changes by an amendment of the 
Charter at the present juncture is likely to rai'V many con- 
trov^ersial questions and thus add greatly to the difficulties we 
face. It should be possible for us e\ en within the terms of the 
Charter to adapt the United Nations machinerv to meet situa- 
tions as they arise, more especially in x iew of the increasing 
responsibilities of the United Nations. 

If. as I earnestly hope, disarmament makes progress, the 
United Nations will come inttr aiiulher domain of vast 
responsibility which will ha\e to be discharged. Possibh. 
special commis'^ions working under the umbrella of the United 
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Nations might be charged with this task. 

I do not propose to deal with many other matters here. 
But, in \'iew of a controversy that is at present going on in 
the (leneral Assembly. I should like to refer briefly to the 
question of proper representation of China in the United 
Nations. For a number of years India has brought this issue 
before the United Nations because we have felt not only that 
it is improper for that great and powerful country to remain 
unrepresented, but that this has an urgent bearing on all world 
problems and especially those of disarmament. We hold that 
all countries must be represented in the U.N. We hav'e 
welcomed during this session many new countries. It appears 
most extraordinary that any argument should be advanced to 
kf’ep out China and to give the seat meant for China to 
those who certainh do not and cannot represent China. It is 
uell known that we Indians have had, and are having, a 
controser.sv with the People’s Government of China over our 
northern frontier. In spite of that controversy we continue 
to feel that proper representation of the People's Republic in 
the U.N. is essential; the longer we delay it, the more harm 
we cause to the U.N. and to the consideration of the major 
problems we ha\ e before us. 

In this connection. I should like to mention another 
country^ — Mongolia. When we are rightly admitting so many 
countries to the U.N.. why should Mongolia be left out? What 
wrong has it done, what violation of the Charter? Here are 
a quiet and peaceful people working hard for their progress, 
and it seem.s to me utterly wrong from any point of principle 
to e.xclude them from this great organization. India has a 
special sentiment in regard to Mongolia, because our relations 
with that country go back into the distant past of more than 
fifteen hundred year^. E\en now there are many e\idences 
of those old contacts at’d friendly relations between the two 
countries. I would earnestly recommend that Mongolia .should 
be accepted in this V.’nrld .\ssembly of Nations. 

There i> one othei in.ittei to which I should like to refer, 
d'luu i' Algeria. It has been a pain and a torment to many 
of Us in .Asia, in .\friea and possibly elsewhere, to witness 
this continuing tragedr of a braye people fighting for their 
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freedom. Many arguments have been advanced and many 
difficulties pointed out. But the basic fact is that a people 
have struggled continuously for years at tremendous sacrifice 
and against heav\' odds to attain independence. Once or twice 
it appeared that the struggle might end satisfactorily in 
freedom by exercise of the principle of self-determination. But 
the moments slipped by, and the tragedy continued. I am con- 
vinced that every country in Asia and Africa and, I believe, 
many countries in other continents also are deeply concerned 
over this matter and hope earnestly that this terrible war will 
end soon bringing freedom to the Algerian people. This is an 
urgent problem to which the United Nations must address 
itself in order to bring about an early solution. 

I do believe that the vast majority of the people in every 
country want us to labour for peace and to succeed. Whether 
vve are big or small, we have to face big issues \dtal to the 
future of humanity. Ever>thing else is of lesser importance 
than this major question. I am absolutely convinced that we 
shall never settle this question by war or by a mental approach 
which envisages war and prepares for it. 

I am equally convinced that if we aim at right ends, 
right means must be employed. Good will not emerge out of 
evil methods. That was the lesson which our great leader 
Gandhi taught us, and though we in India ha\e failed in 
many \vays in following his advice, something of his message 
still clings to our minds and hearts. In ages long past a great 
son of India, the Buddha, said that the only real victor)^ was 
one in ^vhich all were equally victorious and there was defeat 
for no one. In the world today that is the only practical 
\ ictory. Any other way will lead to disaster. 

It is, therefore, this real victory of peace in which all are 
winners that I M ould like this great Assembly to keep before 
its mind and to endeavour to achieve. 
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M r. President, two or three days ago, I presented on behalf 
of Ghana, the United Arab Republic, Indonesia, 
Yugoslavia and India, a resolution to the General Assembly. 
That resolution is a simple one and requires little argument 
to support it. It does not seek to pre-judge any issue, or to 
bring pressure to bear on any country or individual. There is 
no cynicism in it. The main purpose of the resolution is to help 
a\’oid a deadlock in the international situation. Every delegate 
present here knows how unsatisfactory that situation is today, 
and how gradually every door and window for a discussion of 
vital issues is being closed and bolted. As the resolution says, 
we are deeply concerned with the recent deterioration in 
international relations which threatens the world with 
grave consequences. 

There can be no doubt that people everywhere in the 
^vorld look to this Assembly to take some step to help to ease 
this situation and lessen world tension. If this .\ssembly is 
unable to take that step, there will be utter disappointment 
everywhere. Not only will the deadlock continue, but there will 
be a drift in a direction from which it will become increasingly 
difhcult to turn back. This Assembly cannot allow itself to 
be paralysed in a matter of such vital importance. 
Responsibility for this deadlock has to be shared by all of us. 
But, in the circumstances as they exist today, a great deal 
depends upon two mighty nations, the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union, and if even a small step can 
be taken by them, the world will heave a sigh of relief. 

We do not expect that some solution is likely to emerge 
from a renewal of contacts between these two countries. We 
do not underrate the difficulties. Realizing all these and after 
giving a great deal of thought to these matters, we decided to 
share our apprehensions with this Assembly, and to suggest 
a step which will undoubtedly help to ease the tension. The 
resolution has been placed before this Assembly not to add 
to the controversies already existing or to embarrass anyone. 

Speech in the U.X General Asseniblv, New York, October ?>, 1960 
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but solely with the desire, which is anxiously felt, that some- 
thing must be done. We cannot meet here in this Assembly 
and sit helplessly watching the world drift in a direction which 
can only end in a catastrophe. 

Last night I received a letter from the President of the 
United States in which he was good enough to deal with this 
resolution. I presume that the other sponsors of the resolu- 
tion have also received a similar reply. I am grateful to the 
President for writing to us in reply immediately after receiving 
our communication. Although the letter does not indicate that 
any contacts such as we had recommended are likely to take 
place in the near future, the President has not w'holly rejected 
the idea. The door is still open for consideration of the idea. 
The President has expressed his deep anxiety to help in a 
lessening of international tensions. He has pointed out that 
“the chief problems in the world today are not due to 
differences between the Soviet Union and the United States 
alone and, therefore, are not possible of solution on a bilateral 
basis. The questions which are disrupting the world at the 
present time are of immediate and vital concern to other 
nations as well.” 

May I express respectfully my complete agreement with 
what the President has said? We are convinced that these 
great questions cannot be dealt with on a bilateral basis or 
even by a group of countries. They are of intimate and vital 
concern to the entire world and to all those who have gathered 
here from the four corners of the earth. It was because of 
this feeling that some of us \entured to put the resolution 
before this Assembly. If the matter is of concern only to the 
two countries, perhaps no necessity would ha\e arisen for us 
to raise it here. Nor did we think that a renewal of contacts 
would lead to some magical solution. .A. solution will come 
after long and arduous labour in which many countries 
participate. But we did think that in the present situation 
of dangerous drift, even a small approach on behalf of the two 
great countries \vould make a difference and might mark a 
turn of the tide. 

Oppressed by the growing anger and bitterness in inter- 
national relations, rvc wanted to find some wav out so that 
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further consideration might be given to these problems. We 
have suggested no remedy nor any particular solution in the 
resolution. But we did and still feel that the General Assembly 
Nhould consider this problem and try its utmost to find a way 
to remove the new barriers that have arisen. 

As the President of the United States has rightly 
stated, the importance of these matters is such as goes beyond 
the personal or official relations between any two individuals. 
\S e are dealing with the future of humanity and no effort 
which might perhaps improve the situation should be left out. 
It is 3vith this intention that we put forw’ard the resolution as 
a part of the efforts which should be made to open the door 
for future consultations. 

I earnestly trust, and appeal to the Assembly to adopt 
this resolution unanimously at an early date. Enveloped and 
bedevilled b\ the cold war and all its progeny, the world is 
faced with problems awaiting urgent solution, and I have 
ventured to add my \'oice in appeal. 

* * * * 


I siioui.D LIKE, right at the beginning, to say that I welcome 
the amendment which was proposed to the draft resolu- 
tion by the Foreign Minister of the United Arab Republic. 
The amendment makes no effective change, but I think it is 
a happier way of putting forward the idea contained in 
the resolution. 

^Vhen I had the pri\ilege to put forward the resolution 
from fi\ e nations before this Assembly, I expressed the hope, 
that it would be accepted unanimously. It did not seem to 
me reasonably possible that any member of this Assembly 
could object to the resolution. It was straightforward. It con- 
tained nothing in it against any individual or this group or 
that group. But it did represent a strong and passionate desire 
that things should get moving, and that this Assembly should 
not sit paralvsed. as if it could not act. Therefore, it was w'ith 

Speech in the U.X General Assembly on the amendment^ proposed by 
Vustralia to the five-nation draft resolution. New York, October 5, I960 
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considerable surprise that I received the paper containing an 
amendment on behalf of Australia. 

I read it with care. I found some difficulty in under- 
standing it. And the more I read it the more surprised I was 
that any member of this Assembly should have put this forward 
as an amendment. I venture to place before this Assembly 
my reasons for this. 

First of all, it seemed to me, quite patently, that it had 
nothing to do by way of amending the proposition which we 
had put forward. It is not an amendment. I do not perhaps 
know the rules of this Assembh, but it is not an amendment. 
It may be, of course, a separate resolution in some form or 
another, and might have been brought forward and considered 
by this House. If it was so considered, I would have had 
much to say about it and against it. The Prime Minister of 
Australia in his speech made it quite clear that it was 
not an amendment, although he might call it so. There- 
fore, I could not quite understand what meaning lay behind 
this amendment. 

I have the greatest respect for the Prime Minister of 
.Australia, more especially for his keen mind and ability. I 
wondered if that keen mind and ability had not tried to cover 
up, with a jumble of words, something which had no mean- 
ing at all — or the wrong meaning. I was particularly keen 
and anxious to listen to the Prime Minister of Australia in 
the hope that he might throw some light on this aspect of the 
question which I had failed to understand. I listened to him 
with great care. The more I listened, the more confused I 
grew and the more I realized that there w'as no substantive 
idea in this motion, but just a dislike of what the five-nation 
resolution had suggested. 

He stated clearly that he dissented from the last 
paragraph of the resolution — a very innocuous one, neverthe- 
less with very considerable meaning. In fact, the whole resolu- 
tion led upto this paragraph, the rest being a preamble. There- 
fore, he dissented from the very basis of the resolution. Coming 
forward with his amendment, he said that the effect of the 
resolution, if carried, would be undesirable. I wondered if I 
had understood him correctly or if I had made some mistake 
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in regard to what he said. Why. I ask the Prime Minister, 
from any point of vie'w, or from any approach, could the 
passage of the resolution possibly be undesirable? I have given 
thought to this matter, but I am quite unable to understand 
his reasoning. Therefore, it must be undesirable from some 
point of \'iew of which I am not aware and which had nothing 
to do with the resolution. That is the conclusion I arrived at. 

I would put it to this distinguished Assembly, with respect 
and without meaning offence, that this is a rather trivial way 
of dealing with this not onl\' important question but vital 
question which is shaking the world — the question of world 
conflict and how to avoid it — by calling it an amendment of 
the resolution. I submit that we are discussing very important 
matters, affecting this Assembly and the world. 

The Prime Minister, in his argument, talked about a 
conference. ^Vhy does the resolution suggest a meeting or a 
conference? I w^ould beg him to read the resolution again, 
because he has failed to understand it. It does not necessarily 
suggest a conference or a meeting. It suggests a renewal of 
contacts. 

Again, he asked, “Why should two people meet? "Why 
should not four meet? Why dismiss the United Kingdom and 
France? Why omit them from summit talks?” These are 
quotations which I took down when he was speaking. “Wh>’ 
all this?” he asked. Well, simply because there is no “Why?” 
about it, because nobody is dismissing or pushing out anybody, 
or suggesting it. He has missed the point of the draft resolution 
and has considered, possibly, that there is some kind of a secret 
motive behind this. I really regret that any such idea should 
have gone abroad. 

The draft resolution was put forward in all good faith 
for the purposes named in it, and to suspect it of some secret 
dc\ice to push out somebody or not to pay adequate respect 
to some country is not fair on the part of the honourable 
gentleman. Indeed, I greatly regret to say that the Prime 
Minister of Australia has done very little justice to himself 
in proposing this amendment or in making the speech which 
he did. I am sure that this Assembly will not look at this 
matter from the superficial point of view which the Prime 
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Minister put forward, but will consider it from the basic point 
of view which is of the highest importance to this Assembly 
and to the world. 

I.et us look at this amendment. The wording is interesting. 
In the second paragraph it says: 

“Recalling that a conference between the President of 
the United States of Ameiica, the Chairman of tne 
Council of Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the President of the French Republic and 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland was arranged to take place 
in Paris on 17th May 1960,” — 
now note the words — 

■‘in order that these four leaders should examine matters 

of particular and major concern for their four nations.” 
It is a private matter between the four nations, according to 
the Prime Minister of Australia. W'hat has this Assembly to 
do with it? Then, later, this amendment says: 

“Believing that much benefit for the world could arise 
from a co-operative meeting of the heads of Government 
of these four nations in relation to those problems which 
particularly concern them...” 

This is a vers' extraordinaiv idea to put before this 
.\ssembly — that is, these so-called summit meetings and the 
rest are private concerns of the four eminent dignitaries, heads 
of States or Prime Ministers of these four countries. Where 
does this Assembly come in? Where do all of us who happen 
to be in the outer darkness come in? 

The Prime Minister of Australia then said that we, the 
sponsors of the draft resolution, had fallen Into some 
communist trap which was aimed at describing the world 
as being divided up, or as dealing with two great protagonists 
and ignoring the world. 

What the communist technique may be in regard to this 
matter, I am not aware. There may or may not be one; I 
am not particularly concerned with such techniques. But it 
seems to me that the .Australian Prime Minister’s technique 
is obvious. It is: “There are these four powers” — whom, of 
course, we respect and honour — “so leave it to them. What 
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business has this Assembly to deal with these matters?” This 
is obvious and the amendment says so. Now, surely, this kind 
of idea or approach cannot, should not and must not be 
accepted. 

When wc suggested that the distinguished heads of the 
tv\o great States should renew contacts, it was not with an 
idea that they should discuss the affairs of the world and 
hnalize them. I personally would not agree to a finalization 
of these matters between two powers or four powers or ten 
powers. Only this Assembly should finalize them. But it is 
true that wTile dealing with these tremendous questions it is 
convenient and desirable for matters to be discussed in small 
groups and — more particularly for a question such as 
disarmament — by some of the countries which have most to 
disarm. Most of the people sitting here have practically 
nothing to disarm although we are greatly interested in the 
disarmament of others so that war may not break out and 
destroy the \\’orld. 

Therefore, it is right that two powers or four powers 
or ten committees or commissions may consider these matters 
q^uietly, and from a constructive point of \iew. That is all 
right. But, in a matter of this magnitude, no group of powers, 
however big, can dispose of the destiny of the world. However, 
that appears to be the idea behind the mind of the Prime 
Minister of Australia. Because he has that idea, he was some- 
what irritated that onh’ t\vo powers should do so. It is not 
my intention that any two powers, or four or six or more, 
T.ould do so. Therefore. I should like to disabuse his mind 
of the wrong opinion which he has. 

My difficulty in dealing with this amendment is that it 
proceeds. I imagine, from some kind of a basic .suspicion that 
there is a trick in the draft resolution. The Prime Minister 
is not able to put his finger on it, but he thinks that there 
must be a trick because the idea contained in the resolution 
has not come from him or his group. Personally I am rather 
innocent of the working of this Assembly. But certainly I can 
as.sure the Prime Mini-ter with all earnestness that there is 
no trickerv in the draft resolution. However, there is something 
which I would like him to appreciate, and that is that there 
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is a passion in this draft resolution. It is not a question of words. 
The Prime Minister said that he prayed daily for the avoidance 
of armed conflict. I was happy to hear that. I earnestly hope 
that his prayers as well as the pra} ers of all of us will have 
effect. Even prayers require some action. We meet here not 
merely to pray but to initiate action and to give a lead to 
the world by inducing, urging and sometimes pushing people 
to act in a particular way. 

fhe draft resolution that we ventured to put before this 
Assembly represented that passion and con\iction that 
something or the beginning of something must be initiated 
which may take effect later on. Abo\e all, it seemed to us 
that for this great organization to meet, with members coming 
from the four corners of the earth, and to avoid discussing 
this matter was a confession of helplessness and of paralysis. 
I submit that it would be an intolerable position that this 
great Assembly could not deal with these matters because 
some people were angry' with each other. Anger may be 
justified but should not override the consideration of major 
issues which we have to deal with. We realize that the 
resolution which we put before this Assembly cannot lead 
to the path of a solution or even to a basic consideration of 
these problems. But what we were concerned with was the 
hope that this glacier that had come to surround us, as it 
were, might be pushed a little or might be made to melt 
here and there, so that in the future discussions could take 
place at suitable times. ,\.t the present moment they cannot. 
The Lnited States of America is engaged in a great election 
and I quite realize that it is not convenient for it to enter 
into these basic talks. But if nothing is done to arrest the 
process of deterioration in international relations, it can become 
even more difficult at a later stage to ha\ e these talks. That 
is a fact which is to be borne in mind. Therefore, we suggested 
that this small but highly important step might be taken as 
an urgent step towards the renewal of contacts. 

We think we were perfectly right. On the other hand, 
let us consider what the effect would be if the advice of the 
Prime Minister of Australia were to be followed. It would 
mean — it says so quite clearly — that this renewal of contacts 
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would not take place, that the negative viev^ prevails and 
that we should wait for some future occasion for some kind 
of summit conference to be held. I am all in favour of a 
-ummit conference, but I realize and this Assembly realizes 
that it cannot be held in the next few months. Therefore, 
■^vc should have to wait and spend our time, presumably in 
daily prayer that this might take place and that tear might 
be avoided. 

I submit that this position is not only a completely 
untenable position, but it verges on absurdity. I am surprised 
that a man of the high ability of the Prime Minister of Australia 
should put this idea forward. I regret to say that this amend- 
ment does have a tinge of the cold war approach. It is obvious 
that if we are to seek solutions for these mighty problems it 
cannot be through such approaches. We have had plenty of 
charges and counter-charges, accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions and perhaps we shall continue to have these. But the 
fact remains that if we are to deal with serious questions the 
approach has to be different. We have to recognize facts as 
they are and deal with the problems as they are. 

I am anxious, therefore, that the resolution which has been 
sponsored by the five nations should be passed unanimously, or. 
if not unanimously, nearh' unanimously. Not to pass it would 
be a dangerous thing from the point of view of the objectives 
for which the United Nations stands, and from the point of 
view of creating some kind of a disengagement, the beginnings 
of a detente indicating some movement in the right direction. 
It would be dangerous, harmful and wholly unjustifiable not 
to pa'is it. Therefore, the re.solution should be passed. I hope 
that the Prime ^Minister of Australia will realize that his 
amendment is not what he apparently imagined it to be and 
that it is harmful. The amendment would mean that we 
should let months pass and that subsequently these four great 
countries can meet together and possibly renew their charges 
and counter-charges. That position is not good enough. Even 
we of the humbler countries, without vast armies and nuclear 
'v capons, may sometimes unburden our hearts; if we cannot 
unburden our hearts and our minds in this Assembly, what 
arc we to do? Are we to be shepherded into this group or 
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that group, and not allowed to express even our innermost 
feelings? I do submit that this kind of approach would not 
be right. 

Therefore, I beg again to press for the passage of this 
draft resolution, if not unanimously, nearly unanimously. 

# * * * 


Tt / R. President, you were good enough to allow the sponsors 
of the draft resolution an opportunity to consult amongst 
themselves on the position that has been created because of 
certain changes which have been made in the draft. We have 
consulted amongst ourseh'es and with many others who hav'C 
supported the resolution. Wc feci that the changes made arc 
of such a character as to make a difference to the purpose of 
the draft resolution. These, according to our thinking, not 
only make a part of the resolution contrary to fact, but also 
make an essential change which takes away from the main 
purpose underlying the draft resolution. 

The resolution was drafted under great stress of feeling, 
almost of oppression, at what it described as ‘‘the recent 
deterioration in international relations”. All over the world 
people will be looking to this august Assembly to indicate 
some step to prepare the way for an easing of world tension. 
Therefore, the resolution referred to “the grave and urgent 
responsibility that rests on the United Nations to initiate 
helpful efforts”. As the draft resolution has now been changed, 
it seems to us that that essential urgency has gone, and the 
passionate feeling that something should be done has faded 
away in the wording of the resolution as it is. Further, 
something is being said in it which is not true to fact, that 
is, that these two great countries, the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union, should renew their contacts. There has 
in fact been no break in those contacts politically, diplomati- 
cally or otherwise. Therefore, it is not a correct statement. 
It does not seem proper that this .Assembly should be 

Speech in the U.N. General Assembly while announcing the withdrawal of 
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responsible for a statement which is so patently incorrect. At 
any rate, the sponsors of the draft resolution do not wish to 
associate themselves with such a statement. This is a relatively 
minor matter. The major point is that the resolution as it 
stands now lacks that sense of passion and energ}'- and 
dynamism 3\’hich we thought the situation required. 

We have had considerable discussion over procedural 
matters. As has become evident during these discussions, high 
questions of policy lay behind those procedural matters. We 
held certain opinions about the procedural matters also, but 
I shall not refer to them. It transpired throughout this late 
hour in the evening that there were differences of opinion 
on basic matters and those differences were sought to be 
brought about in these changes which nov\' form part of the 
draft resolution. Therefore, according to us, the purpose for 
which the sponsors had submitted the resolution is not being 
served. The resolution, which has now been changed, may 
indeed create an impression of these matters being taken up 
by this Assembly without that sens(‘ of urgency which wo 
thought was necessaiy. 

From another point of view, all this discussion has seemed 
to us to raise major moral issues. I shall not go into them in 
any detail, but we do consider that the resolution did involve 
a moral issue and that the way it has been changed has 
deprived it of that moral approach. 

Because of all these reasons, the sponsors of the resolution 
feel that they cannot, after these changes, associate themselves 
any longer with the resolution as it is now. Its sponsors are 
unable to support it and. therefore, I would like to withdraw 
the resolution. 

* * * * 

D uring the discussions in the House, reference has been 
made to the fis’e-power resolution \\'hich we had 
sponsored in the United Natioiu General .\ssembly. An hon. 
Member opposite spoke in teuns of vubdued enthusiasm about 
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Mr. Menzies's amendment to the resolution. So far as the 
General Assembly was concerned, there were four, may be 
fi\’e. who \ oted for the amendment. Even the closest colleagues 
and allies of Mr. Menzies did not vote for it. It is, therefore, 
u'orth considering that .something was essentially wrong either 
in the amendment or in the context of it that it got so little 
support. It was said that this voting was quite a record in 
the E’nited Nations. 

Our idea in sponsoring the resolution was not that the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. should discuss international problems 
or soh'e them, but help to bring an element of flexibility in the 
situation which could be taken advantage of at a later stage. 
The American people being naturally very angry at the things 
which had happened at the summit meeting, and the Russian 
people akso being very angiw at some things that had happened, 
it becomes beyond the power of even their leaders to go against 
public opinion tvhen so strongly entrenched in a passionate 
attitude. It is sometimes dangerous when national passions 
tend to petrify. The purpose of the resolution was to draw 
attention to this aspect. The resolution achieved at least partly 
the object aimed at. If not, the situation w^ould have gone on 
without any shaking being given to it. The sponsors of the 
resolution thought that if the situation was left as it was, it 
would become more and more rigid, making it difficult to 
mo\e in the future. So, after consultations, we put forward 
the resolution, which I thought quite honestly w^as not a 
controversial resolution, even if not approved wholly. It 
should be mentioned that e\'en this resolution got a majority 
in the Assembly. According to the Chairman, the resolution 
required a two-thirds majority and so in that sense it did 
not succeed. .After all this had happened, the general opinion 
not only of the delegates in the .Assembly and others but of 
the noted influential new'spapers in the United States was 
that those who opposed the resolution had not been wise and 
that it did not serve their purpose. These reactions should 
be taken into account. I think the resolution achieved its 
purpose quite well. 



SOUTH AFRICA LEAVES THE COMMONWEALTH 


T he regent meeting of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers held in London was rather an unusual one; 
at any rate, it was not the normal meeting which is held to 
consider various problems in \vhich the Commonwealth is 
interested. It was specially convened to consider specific 
problems like disarmament and, to some extent, the future 
of the United Nations. As it happened, when it met there were 
one or two very important and urgent matters like the situation 
in Africa and more particularly in the Congo which were 
considered at some length. 

Although these problems were considered rather fully, 
throughout this meeting of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers, the issue which seemed to overshadow the 
proceedings was the question of South Africa and the racial 
policy followed by that country. We have discussed this matter 
on many earlier occasions, and reference has been made to 
it almost every year in our debates on foreign affairs. The 
matter has also been raised annually in the United Nations 
on behalf of India and other countries, and resolutions have 
been passed there by overwhelming majorities. 'We have been 
interested in this for a long time past. In fact, it is well to 
remember that it was in South Africa, fifty \ears ago, that 
nur leader Mahatma Gandhi started his first campaign against 
racial inequality and racial domination and suppression. Ever 
since our independence, our interest in the matter has grown, 
so also that of other countries. Originally we were interested 
because of the large number of people of Indian descent there. 
Apart from that, racial inequality is not a mere internal 
quc.stion of a nation. It raises international issues. 

This matter came up in a particular way at the meeting 
of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers. The South African 
Government have recently had a referendum on the issue of a 
republic and by a small majority it has been decided to have 
a republican form of government there. The Prime Minister 
of .South Africa made a statement before the Commonwealth 
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Prime Ministers’ Conference informing them of the result of 
the referendum and requesting that the South African Union 
might continue in the Commonwealth in spite of becoming 
a republic. We could take no exception to any countn- 
becoming a republic; we ourselves are a republic and we 
approve of the republican form of government everywhere, 
but because this application was made, the allied question of 
racial relations in South Africa arose and it was discussed. 
Even the Prime Minister of South Africa agreed to its being 
taken up. So, while we had no objection to a republic being 
taken into the Commonwealth, many of ru laid stress on the 
incompatibilit}- of any country being in the Commonwealth 
which followed racial policies like the South African Union 
Uovernment. I would add here that the main thing is that 
in South Africa this is the official policy; it is not the failure 
of an official po!ic\. The apartheid polic\ of suppression, 
.separation and segregation is the official, declared policy of the 
Government there. This matter was discussed and the 
incompatibility became quite obvious to all. It became a 
question, practically .speaking, of whether the South African 
Union Government should continue in the Commonwealth oi' 
whether a number of other countries should continue in the 
Commonwealth. As a result of this, the South African Prime 
Minister decided to withdraw his application for continuing 
membership of the Commonwealth and this was agreed to. 
South Africa ill cease to be a member of the Commonwealth 
as soon as the South African Union becomes a republic, that 
is. on Ma3 .31. 

This was an unusual and far-reaching decision for the 
Commomvealth organization to take. It is an important one. 
and I think that it has strengthened the Commonwealth. This 
\ ery tenuous and vague association has de\’elopccl certain basic 
formulae on which it stands and one of them is equal treatment 
of races, equal opportunitie.s. no racial suppression and 
certainly no segiegation. I might add that Mr. \''eiwoerd. 
Prime Ministei of the South Afrie.m Go\'ri nntent. in itre.enting 
his case stoutl) denieti that there was aii\ racial siip[u t'Ssion but 
he based Ihs case on what he called sepmate de\elopment of 
different race.s. He .Pressed that the South .\frican Govern- 
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mentis policy was separate development and not suppression, 
allowing different races to develop equally. Of course, that 
does not happen there. He might almost have gone a step 
further, I thought then, and said that this policy was one of 
peaceful co-existence, but perhaps that did not strike 
Mr. \^erwoerd at that time. 

I think this decision of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers' meeting will hat'e far-reaching effect on racial 
questions all o\’cr the world. At the same time, this mere fact 
^hows the South African Got’ernment is going to continue this 
policy as it has been doing in the past. They may not call 
it apartheid in the future, and they have officially said that 
it shall not hr called apartheid; nevertheless, it is one of 
segregation and suppression. This policy obviously is going 
to continue. In fact, it is because of that that this break or 
split came in the Commonwealth conference. If they had 
■-aid that they would \’an' this policy even to a small extent, 
it \\'ould have had some effect on some members of the con- 
ference but they were completely rigid. They would not vary 
it or change it at all and they would hold on to it in its entirety. 
Therefore, it should be realized that the major problem 
remains. The fact that the Commonwealth has given its 
opinion rather forcibly against it is helpful, but it has not 
solved the que.stion. It will, no doubt, come up before the 
Gnitcd Nations as it has done annually, and the question may 
n ell arise as to what the United Nations should do about a 
country which violates the \-ery constitution and Charter of 
the I’nited Nations in regard to this vital matter. 


rNTFRVENTION IN CUBA 

HE DEVEi.OPMF.NT-s IN CuB.A havc obviously not only 
affected Cuba init affected the world situation. .A. 
dangerous situation has arisen there. .Apart from what is 
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happening in Cuba, when two great powers issue statements 
which are of the nature of threats to each other and 
involve inevitably national prestige, the situation becomes 
very dangerous. 

One fact is clear, and that is that some kind of invasion 
has taken place on Cuba from outside and that the invasion 
could only have taken place from the American mainland. 
It may be from some part of the United States, Central 
America or some other place but it is fairly well known that 
Cuban exiles had been collected in various places in Florida 
or possibly in Guatemala also or elsewhere, trained there and 
supplied with arms, and encouraged to go and invade Cuba. 
Even before the invasion took place, there were many 
references to it and pictures of their being trained etc. in the 
American press. If that is so, it does appear to be a case of 
intervention. In the recent statement issued by President 
Kennedy, he has stated very clearly that he would not permit 
an American armed intervention in Cuba on any account. 
That statement has to be welcomed but I find it a little 
difficult to understand the major difference between that type 
of inteiwention and an intervention of encouraging and supply- 
ing arms, maybe training Cuban exiles to go over and invade 
the island. It would be a bad precedent which, if followed 
elsewhere, would create international complications. 

So far as India is concerned, we in common with a large 
number of other countries have recognized the Government 
of Cuba which is represented here in Delhi. Our Ambassador 
to Cuba, in fact, is the same person as our Ambassador to 
\Vashington. If there had been some kind of internal turmoil 
in Cuba it is none of our duty or anybody’s duty to interfere 
in their difficulties. When force comes from outside, it does 
make a difference, and to encourage a force to come from 
outside does seem to us a kind of inteiv'ention which leads to 
difficulties and 3vhich may lead to any other party intervening 
also. Then it becomes an issue beyond that of the government 
of that particular island; it becomes a world issue. That is 
the grave danger that has arisen in Cuba. 

Wc are naturally anxious to see that these matters do not 
lead to a tremendous increase of 3\’orld tension. It is more 
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important for us to see that tensions come down. To some 
extent our position in regard to this issue is being clarified 
by our representatives at the U.N. We have also drawn the 
attention of the major powers concerned to this matter and 
to the anxieties we feel because we do think that this invasion 
and the manner in which it has taken place is a dangerous 
precedent which is bad for the future and is particularly harm- 
ful to international relations. I think perhaps it has 
immediately resulted in further difficulties in Laos when the 
Laotian issue was coming to some kind of a settlement. There- 
fore, we think this fact is a matter of the greatest import and 
of grave danger. W'e think that there should be no interven- 
tion from any side in Cuba, and that it should be left to work 
out its o\vn destiny. 


U.N. ACTION IN THE CONGO 

T he House will remember that when troubles first arose 
in the Congo soon after independence, the then Prime 
Minister invited the United Nations to come and help them. 
That help was \ery badly needed even for the day-to-day 
activities of government. It was needed still more to maintain 
not only laiv and order but health and the normal activities 
of the country. Of course, the whole structure had completely 
collapsed immediately after independence as a result of the 
extraordinary developments that took place because of the 
attitude of the Belgian Government. 

The Belgian Government, in its colonial days in the 
Congo, had built up — more than many other colonial 
countries — a good health system and some other social services, 
like a fairly good system of primary education — but nothing 
beyond primary education. In fact, it appears to have been 
their deliberate policy to prevent higher education so that, 
curiously enough, in the Congo today you find a fairly large 
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proportion of people who have got primar\' education — I think 
there arc about 30.000 schools -but every single teacher of 
these schools was Belgian. So the sudden withdrawal of all 
these Belgian functionaries, whether it was in education, 
whether it was in health or whether it was in any other 
activity, left a complete vacuum. W'hen the Belgians left, 
there was some trouble in the Congolese army and they 
demanded that the Belgian officers should withdraw. There 
was some violence on the part of the army. That did not last 
long but was rather e.xaggerated at the time. 

Now the United Nations came in. In one of its earliest 
resolutions the Security Council decided that the Belgian 
military and para-militaiy personnel should be wdthdrawn, 
that is, broadly Belgians should withdraw except probably 
those engaged in some social services or other essential services. 
Then all kinds of internal troubles and conflicts arose within 
the Congo, and it began to appear that outside powers were 
encouraging and helping the contestants for power there. Some 
sided with Mr. Lumumba who was the elected Prime Minister, 
some with President Kasa\'ubu who was also elected and who 
later had apparently fallen out with the Prime Minister. 
Some definitely sided with Colonel Mobutu 3vho emerged as 
the Army Chief. He turned against Prime Minister Lumumba, 
turned against e\ en President Kasavubu, put an end to parlia- 
ment, and in fact there was a coup d’etat in which he had more 
or less captured power and said there would be no parliament 
at least for a long time. He set up a few senior students — the 
few students who had some unixersity education in Belgium at 
the Lhiiversity of Louvainne — and called them Commissioners 
to carry on the government, while President Kasavubu also 
appointed, independently, another gentleman as Prime 
Minister, haxing dismissed or tried to dismiss Mr. Lumumba. 
-Ml this produced a very conflicting situation in which 
authority was spread all over. Broadly speaking, the Congolese 
army which was to some extent under Colonel Mobutu’s 
control was the authority. It was useful to Colonel Mobutu 
in suppre.ssing his opponents, but was not helpful to him or 
to anybody in preserving law and order. In fact it was a 
most disorderly element in the situation and it was not under 
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.1 unilied commanr!. People looked at the ronstitution of the 
Cona;o and lawyers said that Mr. Lumumba still continued to 
be the Prime Minister in law even though he might be under 
some kind of detention. 

When I was at the United Nations I made a suggestion 
“Others did too — that in these circumstances in the Congo 
the only real authority which should decide finally should be 
parliament. It consisted of elected people from all over the 
Congo and they should meet; if they quarrelled in parlia- 
ment, let them quarrel and decide. If they wanted to solve 
the confusion arising from ttso persons claiming to be Prime 
Minister and a third group calling themselves Commissioners 
and overriding the Prime Minister, who was to decide? 
President Kasavubu was also a legal entit) . 

Then President Kasavubu himself went to the United 
Nations. There was a very heated debate in the General 
.\ssembly as to whether he should be allowed to sit in the 
.\sscmbly as representing the Congo. Only a few days before 
that there had been a proposal that a delegation of Afro-Asian 
countries should go from the Assembly, who under the 
Secretary-General’s direction had formed themselves into an 
advisory committee on the Congo, and report. It had also been 
decided that until they reported, a di.scussion on the Congo 
should be postponed. But four or five days after that this 
question of President K.a,■^a\ubu came up. .After a debate 
which created a good deal of heat, President Kasavubu was 
accepted as the representative of the Congo by a majority. 
This rather put an end to the previous decision about the 
delegation going there, and .so the process of some kind of 
conciliation, etc, envisaged in the Congo was hit on the head. 

Then. Mr. Lumumba escaped from his place of detention, 
was later arrested and treated very brutally and is still in jail. 

The position of the United Nations in the Congo mean- 
while underwent a change. They became less and less effec- 
tive and Colonel Mobutu Itecame the most effective person, 
though not whollv .so. They (the LAN.) could not do any- 
thing. The instructions that they got were that they must be 
completely neutral — whatever that might mean. Actually, 
this meant that while the killing of one group by the other took 
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place on a big scale in front of them, they looked on. So, 
from the point of view of law and order they had no position 
at all because of the instructions or the interpretations of the 
instructions of the Security Council. In effect, the Congo 
gradually began to disintegrate. There had been the Katanga 
provdnce which had declared its independence under 
Mr. Tshombe, and now the Orientale province with 
Stanleyville as its capital also went adrift. In fact, it calls itself 
the Go\erninent of the whole country. 

One major thing that has happened during these months 
is the return of Belgians in considerable numbers and with 
considerable authority, though not directly exercised. The 
persons whom they favour are Colonel Mobutu and Mr. 
Tshombe of Katanga and others. In fact, all these people 
have Belgian military advisers, civil advisers and other advisers. 
The Student College of Commissioners have all Belgian 
advisers, who, presumably, do all their work although 
in the name of the Commissioners. In effect, we have, in a 
different form, a return to the functioning of Belgians in the 
Congo in all fields. 

All this jumble of circumstances has produced, therefore, 
an extraordinarily complicated and dangerous situation. 
Gradually the situation is becoming, as is said, something like 
the old Spanish situation when the Spanish civil war took 
place thirty years ago or so. Apart from this, some of the 
African countries— many of whom ha\'e got their contingent 
of forces there — do not accept Colonel Mobutu at all; they 
are in favour of Mr. Lumumba who is in prison. Some have 
withdrawn their forces, others may withdraw them later. 

In spite of these difficulties, we have all along felt that 
if the United Nations fail in the Congo, it will be a disaster, 
not only for the Congo but for the world. If the U.N. cannot 
effectively deal 3vith the situation, it would fade away in the 
Congo and its reputation will continue to suffer. The sugges- 
tion that we should withdraw our contingent has not been 
approved by us. The fact remains that under present condi- 
tions, our men, or any country’s men there, are frequently 
insulted and manhandled by the Congolese soldiery under 
Colonel Mobutu. We have put up with the many difficulties 
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that face us, but I cannot, if our people are not treated properly 
and given opportunities to do the work for which they were 
sent, guarantee that the question tvill not arise whether it is 
worth-while keeping them there or not. Normally we would 
have withdrawn them but we have hesitated and we hesitate 
to do so because it would really mean the collapse of the 
United Nations’ work there. It would mean most inevitably 
leaving the Congolese to fight it out amongst themselves, and 
it %vould also mean the intrusion of foreign powers with their 
troops and, therefore, war. 

* * * 


F or the last many months, as the House very well knows, 
the situation in the Congo has been deteriorating. 
Throughout this period we have been drawing the attention 
of the countries concerned, and of the United Nations, towards 
the situation, and suggesting various steps and measures to be 
taken. All kinds of disgraceful things happened there and the 
plea was that the U.N. mandate, which was limited, prevented 
the U.N. from interfering. A great deal of resentment arose 
among those who had sent forces to the Congo at the request 
of the United Nations, and several countries even decided to 
withdraw their forces, because they did not agree with the 
policy that has been pursued by the United Nations or rather 
the absence of a policy, the passive inertness of the United 
Nations there. But it was not cpiite inert. The United Nations 
has done quite a fine piece of work in the field of feeding 
people and looking after them. But in the political field it 
had become very passive and its passivity naturally was all 
in favour of those people w’ho had seized power and were 
e.xploiting it to their own adv’antage, more especially in 
Katanga and elsewhere. 

If all the United Nations Forces are withdrawn from 
there, the United Nations ceases to function there and will 
withdra^v itself. If that happens, the consequence will not 
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only be a continuing civil war but there would also be the 
clanger of outside powers coming in in a big way to help 
their respective coteries or those whom they acknowledged, 
which would be a very serious thing. *‘\lso, such failure would 
redound to the great discredit of the United Nations and make 
it difficult for it to function in future in any like emergency. 

Some time back, Mr. Lumumba, who was in some kind 
of detention in Leopoldville, escaped from there. He was 
captured by Colonel Mobutu’s forces somewhere, brought back 
and put in a prison. A few days back he was removed from 
that prison to Katanga in spite of many protests, because 
the Katanga people were — rather Mr. Tshombe was — his 
bitterest enemy. 

About this time the so-called Conciliation Commission 
went there, and everyone in the Commission agreed that to 
have any kind of conciliation their principal activity should 
be to meet Mr. Lumumba, because he was the person who 
counted most there, and he was a popular leader. The 
members of the Commission were not allowed to meet him 
and ultimately they were practically on the point of coming 
back before meeting him. Mr. Tshombe informed them — it 
is rather significant that they were informed through a Belgian 
officer or Belgian adviser of Mr. Tshombe-— that they could 
nor meet Mr. Lumumba. This was only a few days ago. 

Then came the news of the escape of Mr. Lumumba. 
This news was given by the Katanga authorities. Very few 
people believed this. It was feared that this meant possibly 
some attempt at liquidating Mr. Lumumba and his advisers. 
Two or three days later it turned out to be trae. 

Now. there arc many aspects to this tragedy. There is 
no doubt that Mr. Lumumba was murdered. The kind of 
e.xplanation that the Katanga authorities have given is so 
extraordinary and so audacious that it surprises one that anv 
of these people should have that audacity to say things; while 
completely disclaiming, rather indirectly, that thev are 
responsible for the murder. the\ ha\e done cx erything to make 
people suspect that they are directly responsible for it. It is 
interesting to note that they refuse c\cn ‘now to permit an\ 
inquiry. They refuse exen to indicate where Mr. Lumumba 
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was murdered or to indicate where his grave is. lest, as the> 
say. the place should become a place of pilgrimage. It shows 
what his bitterest enemies thought of Mr. Lumumba — that hi.s 
grave would become a place of pilgrimage for the Congolese 
people. It would have become so because Mr. Lumumba, 
in a sense, was the founder of the national movement. 
It is not a very old, established movement but he was 
the founder and there cannot be the shadotv' of a doubt that 
whatever his failings or weaknesses mav have been he was by 
far the most popular figure in the Congo not only among his 
own tribe but among others too. The tribal elements conflict 
with each other but among them he uas the most popular 
figure. It should be remembered that it was Mr. Lumumba 
who invited the Linked Nations to come to their help six 
months ago. It was at his request that the United Nations 
decided to send their contingent there. 

Mr, Lumumba was murdered. He tvas murdered in 
a brutal and callous marmer. He was murdered by people 
who. in doing so. defied the whole process of the United 
-Nations, its previous resolutions and even the present demands. 
They insulted the United Nations and the Conciliation Com- 
mission in e\’ery way. It is a picture which naturally angers 
one and which is going to have, and is having in fact, very 
far-reaching and serious consequences. 

Our policy in such a situation must necessarily be limited 
by our capacity. Obviously we cannot go and fight a war in 
the Congo, .\lthough we did not send any combat troops, we 
have helped the United Nations in other tsays and. if we 
really think it is necessaiy from the point of view of 
the world or from the point of view of the Congo, tve 
"hall even send combat troops. But we cannot pos.sibly send 
them except through the L^nitcd Nations. We cannot stand 
bv oursehes there to fight ah and sundry. ^Ve can do that 
o!il> if we are convinced that they will be used rightly, for 
the freedom of the Congolese people, and not to suppon the 
gangster regimes that function there. 

It is most unfortunate that this tragedy should have 
occurred when there was a chance of some better and more 
effective policies being pursued by the L.N. It is possible 
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that it was the fear of these better policies being pursued that 
hastened Mr. Lumumba’s death; that is, his opponents did 
not want him to live longer lest the other policies should come 
into play. It is a fact that in the United Nations even those 
who had been reluctant to take any effective steps were coming 
round to the belief that something effective should be done 
instead of this inert policy and passive support of the existing 
conditions there. The United Nations itself was thinking of 
this. The United States of America under the new regime 
— we were informed — had definitely decided to change the 
old policies and do several things which we and others had 
been asking for these many months. Just when there was 
some hope of this new policy coming up, which included 
naturally the release of Mr. Lumumba and the factional forces 
there being disarmed or brought under control, as also 
many other things like the summoning of parliament, this 
tragedy occurred. 

I should have thought it better for us and for the other 
countries to await the decisions of the Security Council which 
is meeting from day to day before finally deciding on its own 
policy. Speaking for my Government, in spite of all our 
dismay at all that has happened and our disagreement on 
many of the policies that the United Nations has pursued in 
the Congo during the last few months, it seems to us that 
if the United Nations withdraws from the Congo it would 
be a disaster because then the field is left open to civil war 
and large-scale foreign intervention in various ways. On the 
other hand, if it is not effective, there is no point in its being 
there. It can stay on only if it changes its past policy very 
largely and if it insists on these basic matters. One of the 
actions which are quite essential is that the foreign elements 
must be controlled and must be made to withdraw, 
specially Belgians. 

We ha\e made our position quite clear not only to the 
L^^nited Nations but also to the countries concerned. In spite 
of our anger and our great resentment at all that has happened, 
we have restrained ourselves. We hope that it may be possible 
for the Security Council to come to firm decisions so that 
the U.N. authority can function there effectively and strongly. 
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This means that it should function even if it is necessary to 
use armed force and not merely look on while others use 
armed force for a wrong purpose, that the foreign elements 
must go from there, and that the so-called Congolese arm\- 
should be controlled and disarmed. 

Having got the situation under control, the U.N. should 
tiy to get parliament to meet for deciding what kind of 
government they will have, the object being that the unity, 
integrity and independence of the Congo should be preserved. 
If any help has to be given to them it should go through the 
United Nations and not through other sources. 

We were asked, by the United Nations, maybe about two 
weeks ago, to send combat troops there because some countries 
were withdrawing their forces from there. We have about 
800 personnel there doing hospital and supply and signals work. 
In our answer we made our position clear. We said that we 
did believe that the United Nations should function there 
because as soon as it withdrew there would be a collapse of 
everything and one did not quite know where this disaster 
\vould take the Congo. But we completely disagreed with the 
way the U.N. had been functioning and we pointed out the 
various things that I have mentioned here. If our views could 
be accepted we would get o\ cr our reluctance and help even 
by sending some combat troops to the Congo. That is the 
position we took up earlier and it still holds. 

* * 'A* 


A BOUT A MONTH ago, the Secretary-General of the 1. nited 
Nations asked us to send Indian armed forces to the 
Congo. We informed him in reply that we had not approved 
of the way in which the United Nations had been functioning 
in the Congo. We had no desire, therefore, to send our armed 
forces to the Congo unless the policy of the United Nations 
3vas changed and brought more in line with our views on that 
subject. With the passage of the recent resolution of the 
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Security Council, which was sponsored by the United Arab 
Republic, Ceylon and Nigeria, the position has changed to 
some extent and it appears to us that a more correct and more 
effectis'e policy will now be pursued. This resolution was 
drafted in consultation with many Afro-Asian countries and 
\vc were also consulted. A certain responsibility, therefore, is 
cast upon us. 

The situation in the Congo has been a changing and 
confusing one, and we were reluctant, as tve always are, to 
send our armed forces outside India. We gave careful thought 
to these matters and communicated our views about the policy 
to be pursued in the Congo to the United Nations Secretary- 
Cicneral. When his reply was received it was considered 
generally "ratisfactors . After giving very careful thought tc 
all a.spects of the question, we decided to place an army- 
brigade at the disposal of the United Nations for sen-ice in 
the Congo. In doing so, howet’er, we informed the Secretary- 
General that wc did not want our forces to come into conflict 
with the forces of any member country of the United Nations, 
apart from Congolese and Belgian and other mercenaries 
engaged in the Congo, and further that the brigade should 
function as a unit by itself and not be attached to other units. 
^Ve laid stress on the very early withdrawal of Belgians who are 
serving in the Congo as this appeared to be the crux of the 
problem theie. Wr ma.de it clear also that our troops musi 
not be used in any manner against popular rnot ements in the 
Congo. 

^ HE MILITARY CONFLICT in the Congo is going on. It 
^ appears that the U.N. Secretary-General has given 
permission for widening the activity of the U.N. Forces there, 
and that v('stcrdav or the day before, thev actually took air 
action against Katanga airfields and elsewhere. 

The inain pioblem in the Congo at the present moment 
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is the rcs’olt of the Katanga (iovernnicnt and their desire to 
break complcteh’ with the Congolese Central Go\ernment. 
The U.N. Security Council and t'le Assembh ha\’e agreed 
that the \\ hole of the Congo should hold together and should 
not break up into bits, which 3vould be disastrous. The attitude 
taken by some of Katanga's leaders, like IMr. Tshombe, has 
been cntirel}' opposed to it. There was some fighting in the 
Katanga proxince .some time ago. Then a kind of truce was 
arrived at. That truce has been violated many times by the 
Katanga people. Fighting has again begun there, and a few 
casualties in the Indian forces and a larger number of 
casualties on the other side have occurred. 

The U.N. officer in Katanga, Dr. O’Brien, an Irish 
gentleman, is^ued a statement about four days ago; and day 
before yesterday. Gen. McKcown. another Irishman, xvho was 
in command of the U.N. Forces, has .supported Dr. O'Brien's 
statement. Both these statements make very painful reading. 
To say that we were surprised at Dr. O’Brien’s statement 
would not be correct. For. we have ourselves been feeling that 
the kind of thing mentioned in h.is statement was happening 
there during the whole of last ye.Tr. Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal’s 
experience in the Congo and ultimateh’ his resignation was 
all due to 'Uch kind.v of pressure Iteing brought upon the 
If.N. b\' certain great power-. l)i. O'Rriim 'uys his position 
became difficult and hi' -.rjecialh. prote-.t'^ again-, t the fact that 
.1 resolution p.assed by the .Si'enritx Council ol the I .N. and 
voted uDoii 1 j\' hH members of the U.N. is undermined by 
"ome of the same persom at die -.tage of implementation. One 
can realize hov- difficult ha - been thi> Congo problem and the 
functioning of the U.N. in the Congo because of this wax 
of functioning by big powers. 

It is obvious that the U.N. cannot run axvay from this 
problem. If it runs axxay. it is almost doomed. That will 
me.’n that it can deal with no problem and nobodv will then 
eai'" mn,'!! .iboiu '''.liai the I ,N -•axj. It ha- to face the 
I'loblrin --.T. c ii .t- !.i! a,- po'-ib!r bv peaceful method< 

.iiul. It !('!ve i- itetC'-'ar'. bv the application of foice Theie 
i.-, no oth.et wax. 



THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 


T X REGARD TO thc \-ery serious situation which has arisen in 

Berlin or in Central Europe, I ventured to say yesterday 
that it was not for us to make definite proposals. It is a matter 
concerning the great powers. The only thing which we would 
suggest strongly is that they should get together and deal with it . 

Apart from the rights and wrongs of the matter, the 
consequences of conflict are so terrible that no responsible 
statesman can vie^\• such a conflict without making every effort 
to avoid it. Personally I think that in this particular instance 
of Berlin, looking at it even from the point of view of the 
two major contestants, it does not necessarily follow that there 
should be a conflict. There are probably ways and means of 
avoiding a conflict. I do hope that such ways will be taken 
advantage of, but the point is that this subject should be 
removed from the plane of troop movements and military 
preparations to the council chamber or to a meeting of 
representatives of the great powers concerned. 

I would repeat some of the factors which are known. 
Much of the trouble at the present moment has arisen because 
of a fear in regard to the inhabitants of West Berlin whether 
they would be cut off from West Germany and whether the 
three powers, namely the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France, would be prevented from having access to West 
Berlin. I can very well understand that the people of a great 
city like West Berlin with a population of two and a half 
million, apart from East Berlin, and following a certain social 
and economic structure to which they are addicted should be 
afraid of any change coming in the way of their lives and 
of any break in the contacts which they have had with 
West Germany. 

It is true that their isolated position in the heart of East 
Germany is very- unusual and odd. Nevertheless, it has been 
made clear by Mr. Khrushchev that no interference will take 
place in their ways of living and their social and economic 
structure, and that the fullest assurances and guarantees will be 
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given so that they may maintain their rights of way or passage 
into West Germany. If that is to be so, one of the major 
fears of West Berlin or the Western powers would lose its 
substance. At any rate there is enough matter for discussion 
at the council table and for decisions to be arrived at to 
safeguard the freedom of West Berlin and the freedom of its 
contacts with West Germany. 

The whole atmosphere has been \’itiated in the last man\ 
years by a certain uncertainty in regard to frontiers. About 
Berlin it is odd enough. The Oder-Ncisse frontier with Poland, 
which is a frontier arising from the war, has not been 
accepted b\’ some countries, notably West German}-, and this 
involves a large population. I believe in Poland alone it 
inx'olved a population of 8 million, when the frontiei' wa^ 
changed. It would create a tremendous upset, because many 
people have gone and settled down there. If anything is 
certain, it is that an attempt to change that frontier will 
lead to w'ar. I am .surprised that this matter should be left 
xague and in the air often with ideas thro^vn about that it 
should be changed. That puts the whole question of West 
Germany and East Germany on a dangerous le\cl. War is 
no .solution, because war rvill bring complete destruction to 
East Germany and West Germany and other countries. 
Therefore. I cannot understand why the permanence of the.se 
frontiers is not plainh .tccepted. Maybe some countries think 
that it could be used un a bargaining counter for other gains. 
But it would not help if these matters were not clarified. In 
any case it is clear that there are tw'o countries at present, 
namely West Germany (the Federal Go\ernment) and East 
Germany (the German Democratic Republic ' . each connect'd 
by land and otherwise with the power blocs. It is no good 
refusing to see this. 

I presume that there i> strong feeling among the (lermaii 
people in favour of unity. That is a natural feeling. PcrliaiJ- 
■some time in the future that may come about, but it will never 
come about b\ war or bv constant attempts at war or b} 
the cold war. 

One question was i aised by the hon. IMember. Dr. Kunzru. 
about the rights of people going from East Berlin to ^Vest 

23 
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Berlin. I have tried to look into this matter, and it is rather 
difficult to give a very precise legal answer because there are 
so many charges and counter-charges and because so many 
changes have taken place. The position as I understood it 
is this: 

The Protocol of the 12th September. 1944, laid down that 
the occupation zones of Germany would be allotted to each 
of the occupying powers. (France was added to the occupying 
powers later) . The Berlin area was, however, regarded as on 
a special basis and this was to be under joint occupation of 
all the four powers including France. Paragraph 5 of the 
Protocol lays down that the Greater Berlin area was to be 
jointly administered. 

After the Berlin blockade, however, the new arrangements 
that came into force were defined in the communique of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers of the 20th June, 1949. Para- 
graph 3 of this communique refers to the present administrative 
division of Germany and of Berlin and the need for 
consideration of questions of common interest relating to the 
administration of the four sectors in Berlin with a view to 
normalizing, so far as possible, the life of the city by the Council 
of the four Foreign Ministers. Since this admission of the 
adniinistrati\e division of Berlin, as distinguished from the 
joint administration of the Greater Berlin area referred to in 
the Protocol of the 12ih September. 1944, makes a material 
change in the i 944 arrangements agreed to by the four powers, 
the Soviet and East German authorities could very well argue 
that they have the ricjht to regulate and control the movement 
from the East Berlin area to the West Berlin area. 

Dr. Hriday Nath Kunzru: There was an agreement 
on the 4th May. 1949. that movement between East and West 
Germany should be free, and this was confirmed later in June 
1949 to which the Prime Minister referred. 

The Prime Minister: I have just referred to the 
communique of the 20th June. 1949, which, far from confirming 
the previous arrangement, rather upset it by giving up the joint 
Berlin arrangement and admitted the four separate areas. 

Dr. Kunzru: The administration was given up but 
not free movement. 
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The Prime Minister: It is not a question of giving up. 
The point is what rights each party had. There has been 
this movement, in fact. I should imagine that about fifty 
thousand workers went from one side to the other for their 
daily work. This has been happening all the time. The point 
is \5'hether legally or by an agreement or protocol something 
had been decided upon which has been broken. The 
administration of Berlin from 1945 to 1948, the Berlin 
blockade of 1948 and 1949 and the arrangements arrived at 
at the end of the blockade further diluted the rights of the 
5Vestern po3vers in Berlin particularly regarding the rights of 
access. 

The blockade was lifted by the agreement of the four 
powers on the 4th May, 1949, which asked the Council of 
Foreign Ministers of the four powers to consider questions relat- 
ing to Germany and arising out of the situation in Berlin. This 
Council of Foreign Ministers stated in the final communique 
of the 20th June. 1949. that in regard to “the movement of 
persons and goods and communications between the Eastern 
zone and the W'estern zones and Berlin and also in regard to 
transit, the occupation authorities each in its own zone w'ill 
hav’c an obligation to take the measures necessary to ensure 
the normal functioning and utilization of rail, water and road 
transport for such moxement of persons and goods and such 
communications bv posts, telephone and telegraph”. The 
Foreign Ministers also - acknowledged “the present admini- 
strative divisions” of Berlin and called upon the occupation 
authorities “to consult together" on a quadripartite basis. 
This meant the continuance of freedom of movement between 
East and West Berlin in spite of the administrative divisions. 
The Council of Foreign Ministers did not in\ oke any right of 
access but merely mentioned “obligation” on the part of the 
occupation authorities to take the necessary measure';, “each 
in its otvn zone". 

On the 12th May. 1949. an occupation statute was 
promulgated in the three Western zones of Germany. Although 
this came into operation only on the 21st September, 1949, 
when the West German Republic was recognized bv the 
Tstem powers, a similar statute on West Berlin 3vas made 
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immediately effective on the 14th Alay, 1949. The German 
Democratic Republic "was promulgated by the Soviet Union 
on the 2nd October, 1949, twelve days after the recognition 
of the "West German Republic by the three Western powers, 
and article 2 of the constitution mentioned Berlin as the capital 
of the German Democratic Republic. 

By the end of 1949, the division of Germany had been 
formulated by the establishment of the separate States — 
West Germany and East Germany — and the division of Berlin 
was as firm as the division of Germany. By the statutes 
promulgated, "West Berlin was part of West Germany and 
East Berlin became the capital of East German} . Both sides, 
however, kept up the pretence regarding the status of Berlin 
by stating that the law and treaties of the two States will 
not apply to the respecthe areas of Berlin imless they were 
re-enacted by the legislature of East Berlin or West Berlin, 
as the case may be. Both in West Germany and in East 
Germany the occupation regime was terminated though the 
legal status of occupation continued. In Berlin, however, both 
the occupation status and the occupation regime were kept 
up, though with material modifications. 

In 1954 the Western powers decided to recognize the 
sovereignty of West Berlin and to invite her to join the Nato 
along with Western Germany. On the 22nd October. 1954, the 
Nato Council associated itself with the tripartite guarantee of 
Berlin which thus became the responsibility of the North 
Atlantic Treaty System. Similar developments took place in 
East Berlin and East Germany. The Treaty of the 20th 
September. 1955 vested the East German Republic with 
sovereignty and transferred to it the control over boundaries 
of Greater Berlin and all the lines of communication with the 
Federal Republic. The transit of personnel and freight to the 
three Western powers, however, continued, despite the treat\. 
to be handled not by the East German Republic but by the 
Soviet Union “for the time being'’. 

Since then the Soviet Union denounced on the 27th 
November. 1958 the two protocols of 1944 with a view to 
terminating in Berlin the occupation regime which had long 
since disappeared in West Germany and East Germany. 
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Hon. Members will sec that all kinds of changes were 
taking place during the last twelve years after the 1948 
arrangement or protocol. A very major change has been 
that West Germany has become a member of the Nato 
group of nations and East Germany has become a member 
of the Warsaw Pact. They are both admitted by some 
countries on each side as sovereign States. And this had a 
powerful effect on 'We.st Berlin and East Berlin. It may be 
that one cannot deal with this matter in strict law but the 
fact is that both have been functioning separately but with 
a great deal of mutual contact and communication going on, 
admittedly each party got erning this movement. As sovereign 
States, normally they have the right to control movements 
across their borders. Whether it is justifiable or not, it is 
another matter. 

I may further state that legally the presence of Western 
powers in the Cit> of Berlin is based not on the Potsdam 
Agreement but on the Protocol of the 12th September, 1944. 
The right of access to Berlin of the Western powers is on a 
different footing. It is not inherent in the right to occupy 
Berlin. Such rights of access, as The Hague Court held in the 
Goa case, are not automatic in the case of an enclave nor is 
the right of access of WTstern powers of the same validity in 
law as the right of occupation. It has not been stipulated 
specifically in an) four-power agreement. This right was 
secured by the ^Vestern powers by a verbal agreement in 
June, 1945, not as a right but as a concession from the 
Soviet authorities. The i.ssue, from the legal point of 
\’iew. is a confusing one. From the practical point of view, 
it is still more confused. But the major fact is that whether 
it is ^Vest Germany or East Germany or East or West Berlin, 
different .so\'ereign authorities are represented and that has 
created difficulties. If these sovereign authorities co-operate, 
it is well and good and if they do not, there is trouble. Wc 
are having that trouble now. 

iSIr. Bhupesh Gupta laid great stress on our recognition 
of the East German Government. I shall deal with that. Our 
recognition of the 5Vest German Government, as I have often 
■stated, is really a continuation of our wartime association with 
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the Western allies. The British Government of India had a 
military mission there. That continued after we became 
independent and that automatically con\ erted itself into a 
diplomatic mission afterwards. For some time our Ambassador 
or representative had to be a General and we had to put even 
our civilian officers in military uniform. On the Eastern side 
there was no .'•uch continuit\, and right fiom the beginning 
there was the hope that some arrangement would be arrived 
at for bringing West Gcnrnany and East Germany togcthci. 
We avoided, therefore, taking any action which might to 
some extent come in the way of such an arrangement. 
As time went on. we developed fairly good trade relations 
with East Germany. They have got a trade representative in 
Delhi and. in effect, we deal with them practically as an 
independent countiy which- we recognize. But we have 
got no diplomatic contacts with them for the reasons 
I have mentioned. 


I MADE A reference in this House earlier to the Berlin issue. 

I want to clarify one or two mailers in that connection 
which ha\e led apparently to some misunderstanding, 
chiefly abroad. 

In discus.sing the German or the Berlin issue tvhich is 
exciting people's minds so much. I have repeatedly laid stress 
(jii peaceful negotiations by the big countries especially con- 
c:erned. The greater the delay in doing so the greater the 
perils that we have to face because the cold war has become 
increasingly heated, although it is an odd way of describing 
it. On the la.'-i occasion here 1 spoke about the question of 
Berlin and I said that so far a.s ^\’est Berlin was concerned one 
thing should be accepted without reservation, namely that 
access to West Beilin from West Germany should be full and 
continue as before. The people of this city, although it is 
cut in half, have these contacts and one can hardly conceive 
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of interference with those contacts and access without the 
gravest consequences. Therefore, it is essential that it should be 
agreed and guaranteed that those contacts with West Berlin 
and East and ^\'est Germany should continue even if other 
changes occur. I have laid stress on that repeatedly and I 
have pointed out that even Mr. Khrushchev has admitted it. 

Then there was a question the hon. Dr. Kunzru put to 
me about contacts between East and West Berlin. I went 
into this matter with the help of our Historical Section and 
they produced all manner of agreements, protocols, covenants 
and the like from 1944 onwards. It was highly confusing — 
not the protocols as such but the things that happened in 
between. For instance, originally the defeated Germany was 
divided up into three parts and later into four under the four 
big powers, and the Gity of Berlin was treated separately under 
the ultimate corrtrol of the four powers. The agreements are 
about these. Then what happens is that the three Western 
sectors combine together and become the Republic of \Vest 
Germany. Then the Republic of West Germany becomes a 
member of the Nato group of potvers. So there is difference 
between what it was in 1945 and what it became a few years 
later. Similaily, the Soviet sector becomes the Democratic 
Republic of East Germany and then a member of the Warsaw 
Pact. All these changes inevitably limit the force of .some 
of the older pacts and covenants. It is therefore \ ery difficult 
to justify fully anything purely legal. That is w'hy I said on 
the last occasion something about there being no strong legal 
basis at present in regard to East and West Berlin. But because 
of these changes that have occurred, each party accuses the 
other of haxing taken some steps which it should not have 
done, and theiefore of having broken the previous agreement 
or covenant or protocol. The net result of the deliberations 
of the Foreign Ministers in 1949 in respect of East and \Vesf 
Berlin which called upon the occupation authorities to consult 
together on a quadripartite basis was the continuance of 
freedom of mox’emcnt between East and West Berlin in spite 
of the administrative division. Since then even till recently 
about 50.000 East Berlin workers used to go daily to West 
Berlin and come back. Similarlv. between 5.000 and 15.000 
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workers went from West Berlin to East Berlin daily and went 
back. I am not talking about migration: that is a separate 
thing. Here is a huge city; it is not \-ery easy or advantageous 
to dhide it into two entirely separate units and cut up the 
city’s life. But gradually this process of separation went on 
because of the cold war, and now a terrific barrier has been 
put up between East and West Berlin preventing people from 
going in and out. I hope it is a temporary barrier because 
it is quite ab.surd to have a great city like this with a kind 
of a Great Wall of China dividing it into tw^o. I repeat that 
whatever the legal implications may be — because there are 
two views and it may be that under strict law this barrier being 
put up may be justified — from e\’ery other point of view it is a 
harmful thing for a city’s life to be cut up in this way. From 
the human point of \’iew it caases tremendous misery. Also, 
Berlin has continued to be a kind of symbol of the future unity 
of Germany whene\’er it might come about. 

Loking at the German picture, it seems to me that in 
spite of the basic difference between the Soviet group on the 
one side and the ^Vestem countries on the other, there are 
so many points in common bet5veen them. At any rate it 
would not be very difficult to find .some common basks for 
agreement at the present moment if they set about it. Such 
an agreement must take into account human considerations, 
and not stick too much to legal niceties or whatever some 
cox'cnants contained in the ’forties. The whole background 
has changed factually and it doe,s seem \cry odd that these 
barriers should be put in the way of movement and cause 
infinite misery to large numbers of people. 



CONFERENCE OF NON-ALIGNED NATIONS 


I T WAS A happy and wise thought of the sponsors of this 
conference to have convened it. Our meeting would have 
been important in any event but it has become more important 
because of the developments of the last two or three months 
when we have been made aware of the abyss stretching out 
before and below us. This conference would have attracted 
attention in the normal course, but that attention is much 
more because we meet at the time of this particular crisis 
in human history. 

Toda\ everything, including the struggle against 
imperialism, colonialism and racialism, which is important and 
to which reference has been made repeatedly here, is over- 
shadowed by this crisis. Therefore, it becomes inevitable for 
us to pay attention to this crisis which confronts humanity. 
The great powers also watch us. 

\Ve call ourselves non-aligned countries. The word “non- 
aligned” may be differently interpreted, but basically it was 
coined and used with the meaning of being non-aligned with 
the great power blocs of the w'orld. “Non-aligned” has a nega- 
tive meaning. But if we give it a positive eonnotation it means 
nations which object to lining up for war purposes, to military 
blocs, to military alliances and the like. \Ve keep away from 
such an approach and we want to throw our weight in favour 
of peace. In effect, therefore, when there is a crisis involving 
the possibility of tear, the very fact that we are unaligned 
should stir us to feel that more than e\er it is up to us to do 
whate\’er we can to prevent such a calamity coming down 
upon us. 

If in this crisis some action of ours helps to remove the 
fear of war, then we have justified and strengthened ourselves. 
I kno^v that the key to the .situation does not lie in the hands 
of this conference. It lies essentially in the hands of the two 
great powers, the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, this conference or rather the countries 
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which arc represented in this conference are not so helpless 
that they look on 3vhile war is declared and the world is 
destroyed. The time, the place and the occasion are now and 
here to take up the question of war and peace and make it 
our own and show to the world that we stand for peace and 
that, so far as we can, we shall fight for it in the ways open 
to us. The po3ver of nations assembled here is not militarr 
po3ver or economic power; nevertheless it is power. Call it 
moral force. It does make a difference obviously what we in 
our combined wisdom feel and think about this issue of war 
and peace. 

Some six, seven or eight years ago, non-alignment was 
a rare phenomenon. A few countries here and there asked 
about it and other countries rather made fun of it or at any 
rate did not take it seriously. ‘"Non-alignment? ^Vhat is this? 
You must be on this side or that,’' — that was the argu- 
ment. That argument is dead today. The whole course of 
history of the last few years has shown a growing opinion 
spread in fa\our of the concept of non-alignment. Why? 
Because it was in tunc with the course of events; it was in tune 
with the thinking of the vast numbers of people, whether the 
countiy concerned was non-aligned or not, because they 
hungered passionately for peace and did not like this massing 
up of vast armies and nuclear bombs on cither side. Therefore, 
their minds turned to those countries who refused to line up. 

We ha\c arrived at a position today where there is no 
choice left between an attempt between negotiations for 
peace or war. If people refuse to negotiate, they must 
ine\itably go to war. I am amazed that rigid and proud 
attitudes are taken up by the great countries as being too high 
and mighty to negotiate for peace. I submit that it is not their 
prestige which is involved in such attitudes but the future of 
the human race. It is our duty and function to say that they 
must negotiate. 

I belie\ c firmly that the only possible way to solve many 
of these problems ultimately is complete disarmament. I con- 
sider disarmament an absolute necessity for the peace of the 
world. I think that without disarmament the present 
difficulties, fears and conflicts will continue. We cannot expect 
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to achieve disarniamcnt .suddenly c\’eii if this conference wants 
it. For the pre-sent moment the only thing which we can do 
is to la\‘ stress on the need to negotiate with a view to getting 
over the.se fears and dangers. If that is done, the next and 
other steps follow. 

I rvould venture to say that it i.s not for us to lay down 
uhat should be done in regard to (Germany or Berlin which 
is the immediate cause of the present tension. It seems to me 
obvious that certain facts of life should be recognized. There 
arc two independent entities; the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Government of the German 
Democratic People's Republic. As things stand, wc find the 
great City of Berlin divided b\' what might be called an inter- 
national frontier. It is a very awkward situation, but there it 
is. West Berlin is very closely allied to West Germany and to 
\Vestern countries and they have had access to it. I am glad 
that Mr. Khrushchev himself has indicated that that access 
will not be limited and it will be open to them as it is now. 
If that is made perfectly clear and guaianteed by all con- 
cerned, I should imagine that one of the major fears and 
causes of conflict will be removed. I am merely putting this 
forward to indicate how some of the big things which are 
troubling the people are capable of solution even if the entire 
problem is not solved. 

The most important thing for the world today is for the 
great powers directly concerned to meet together and negotiate 
wi th a will to peace. And if this conference throws its weight 
in favour of such an appioach. it will be a positive step which 
wc take in order to help. 

May I say that the danger of war coming nearer has 
been enhanced perhaps by the lecent decision of the Soviet 
Go\ernment to start nuclear test.s? I regret it deeply because 
it may well lead to the other countries also starting the test.s. 
and apait from the inherent danger of nuclear fall-outs, this 
brings us to the \ cry verge of the precipice of war. Therefore, 
it has become even more urgent that the process of negotiation 
should begin without any delay. 

I should like to refer brieflv to some of our other prob- 
lems, Many of the countries lepresented here ha\e onlv 
recenth become independent. They have tremendous prob- 
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lems and have, above all, the problem of making good 
economically and socially, because most of these countries are 
under-developed. It is right and proper that the affluent 
countries should help in this process. They have to some extent 
done so. I think they should do more in this respect, but 
ultimately the burden will lie on the people of the countries 
themselves. This problem has to be faced by each one of our 
countries. 

There are some countries represented here which are 
struggling for their freedom. There is Algeria which has paid 
a fantastic price in human life and suffering in its struggle 
for freedom and yet which has not so far succeeded in achiev- 
ing it. There is Tunisia with its recent extraordinary 
experience. I am referring particularly to Bizerta, which is a 
foreign base, because the very idea of foreign base in a country 
seems quite extraordinary to me. There are then the problems 
of the Congo. There is the horror of Angola. It is a 
closed book. 

Then there is the situation in East Africa, where some 
countries, such as Tanganyika, have been promised 
independence. The situation in Central Africa is not good. 
Further south in South Africa we have the supreme symbol 
of racial arrogance, racial discrimination, and apartheid which 
is an intolerable position to be accepted by any of us. And 
this is imposed upon South-West .\frica in challenge to the 
Lnited Nations’ decisions! All those problems crowd upon 
us. We have to face them. 

The most fundamental fact of the world today is the 
development of new and mighty forces. We have to think 
in terms of the new A\orld. There is no doubt that imperialism 
and the old-style colonialism will vanish. Yet the new forces 
may help others to dominate in other Avays over us, and 
certainly the under-developed and the backward. Therefore, 
we cannot afford to be backward. 

We have to build in our own countries societies where 
freedom is real. Freedom is essential, because freedom will 
give us strength and enable us to build prosperous societies. 
These arc for us basic problems. W'hen we think in terms of 
these ba^ic problems, war becomes an e\ en greater follv than 
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ever. If we cannot prevent war, all our problems suffer and 
we cannot deal with them. But if we can prevent war. we 
can go ahead in solving our other problems. We can help 
to liberate the parts of the world under colonial and imperial 
rule and we can build up our own free, prosperous socictic’s 
in our respective countries. That is positive work for us to do. 
Therefore, I venture to submit to this assembly that we must 
lay the greatest stress on the removal of this major danger 
of war today. Not only is this incumbent on us but if we do 
this we shall be in line with the thinking of millions and millions 
of people. Non-alignment has received strength from the fact 
that millions of people arc not aligned and that they do not 
want war. 

Let us use this strength rightly, with courtesy and with 
a friendly approach so that we may influence those who have 
the power of war and peace in their hands. Let us try, if not 
to prevent war for ail time, to push it away so that in the 
meantime the world may learn the ways of mutual 
co-operation. 


PORTUGLESE COLOMALISM 


T AM JiAPPv to be associated with this seminar. In comiim 
here I feel that we arc participating in a movement of 
histoiA. This moxement. more particulaily in Africa, is a 
historic phenomenon, and any person looking at it will kno>v 
in which direction the current is moxing. 

I nfortunatelv. some countries and ■'Omc (loxemments. 
notably the Portuguese ('lovcrnment. have not realized this 
>ct. Some other colonial powers realized it and accepted this 
direction to some extent and worked to that end. But often 
they were pulled back by various forces, \ested interests and 
their own habits of mind. In the la^t few years more 
particularly there has been a new and powerful influence 
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which has come in the way of liberation of the colonies. I 
mean the force of the cold war. The whole world is im'olved 
indirectly in this cold war. Africa is affected, and the freedom 
mo\ements are affected by the consequences of the cold war, 
and this particularly applies to the Portuguese colonies. The 
big powers 3vhich arc deeply involved in the cold war think in 
military terms and in terms of the possible effect of any step 
taken in a colony on their interests. They may have a base in 
a colony as they do have in many places. So they judge these 
questions from the point of view of the effect on their broader 
policies related to the cold war. Because Portugal has become 
a part of military alliances like the Nato, Portugal gets special 
consideration sometimes from the big countries. Lately, 
therefore, we have seen a conflict in the minds of big countries 
in the sense that while on the one side they encourage the 
liberation of the colonies, on the other side they put up 
obstructions in the way of this liberation. 

As far as I can judge, the Portuguese (lo\ernment have 
tried to profit as much as they can by this situation in the 
world and have indeed succeeded in profiting by it. Perhaps 
very recently it is dawning on some of the big powers that 
they might be backing the wrong horse. They ought to have 
known that long ago. Apart from an appreciation of the 
normal human desire for freedom, practical considerations are 
gradually making them realize that it is far more important to 
try to win the goodwill of the people of the countries in Asia 
and Africa than to think in purely military terms which lead 
them to support colonial domination. 

Historically speaking, colonialism is a past phenomenon. 
I do not say practically, because colonialism is continuing and 
does much mhchief. Nevertheless, the force which builds up 
the colonial domains is over. The odd thing is that today 
Portugal 5vhich is, compared to the other European countries, 
a backward country socially, economicalh, politically and 
almost in e\ery sense, represents the biggest colonial empire. 
.\nd it continues to tr\ to hold on to this empire in spite of 
its amazing record of backwardness in the past and at present. 
If we consider colonialism, specially Portuguese colonialism, 
wc cannot do so in isolation. W’e have to see what effect 
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the cold war has got on it. I am not prepared to say 
that all the ills of the world today flow from colonialism. 
They flow from other causes also, including the consequences 
of the last Avar Avhich pursue us still. But undoubtedly the 
fact of colonialism is a cause not only for deep unrest but 
for possibly bringing Avar nearer. Therefore, even from the 
larger point of vieAv of the A\orld, it seems to me of the utmost 
importance that the system of colonialism should be wound 
up completely leaving no trace, except a bad memory, behind. 

Tou have met here particularly to discuss Portuguese 
colonies. As you knoAv. Ave have a little bit of the Portuguese 
colony in India. It is almost a dot in size. Vet it has created 
a '-trong feeling in India Avifh Avhich. I am sure, you will 
sympathize. In the past 14 years since avc became independent, 
it has occupied our mind a good deal, and avc haA e been driven 
hard to think as to Avhat avc should do about it. 

All these years Ave Avere thinking not mereh- of solving a 
problem in the immediate present but .solving it for good. The 
A'irtuc of Gandhi ji's method was that it sought to solve a 
problem Avithout leaving a trail of bitterness, ill Avill and hatred 
behind it. Therefore. \vc did not Avant to do something Avhich 
Avould lead to other difficult problems. Maybe. Ave Avere 
jthilo.sophic. But that A\as our thinking. That has led us to the 
present position Avhen. 14 years after independence. Goa still 
remains a blot on India, not only because it is a colonial posses- 
sion but because it is a bad colonial possession also. 

At no time did avc in our minds and in our actions 
renounce or give up the possibility of military action. But 
we did not Avant to resort to it. \N'e Avanted to tiA all other 
methods. WV Avere prepared to A\ait, as aac have Avaited 
\' i\ long. .\.part from the emotional or psvchological a-.pert 
of it, from the ]7oint of view of the security of India 
Avp would not tolerate a foreign ba.se on the coast of India. 
It is a dangerous thing Avhen it is tied up Avith big poAvers and 
military alliances. Alaybe. i^eople conditioned in other AvaAs 
huAC not appreciat('d or understood aaIia' India acted in a 
particular Avay. But as I have said. Ave are not in anv sense 
tied down absolutely to pursuing the poliev Avhich a\ e ha\ e thus 
far pur.sued in the interest of removal of colonialism. If A\e 
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have to take some other action, we shall take it. We keep an 
open mind. 

In a sense, Goa has become and has been a part of a 
larger problem of Portuguese possessions. Today as we all 
know, the most \ital struggle against Portuguese colonialism 
is taking place in Angola and in Mozambique. The story of 
Angola has been one of extreme tragedy. Practically all the 
people of Asia and Africa, and many in Europe and America, 
must feel great sympathy for those who are fighting for their 
freedom in Angola and Mozambique and a great deal of 
resentment against the terribly repressiv e methods adopted by 
the Portuguese. And the resentment is to some extent also 
against those countries who have direct!} or indirectly helped 
the Portuguese, whether it is because of Nato or because of 
some other reason. \VTen this supreme tragedy is being enacted 
in .Angola, it seems to us verv' odd indeed that any country 
should pat the Portuguese Government on the back. If you 
look round Africa today, some difficulties were perhaps 
inherent in the situation, as for example in the Congo, but 
those difficulties were undoubtedly aggravated by policies 
followed by certain countries and sometimes by the big 
countries. As a result, the United Nations, which jumped into 
this situation, was constantly hampered and restricted in its 
activities. One fact was that the main source of trouble in 
the Congo was the presence of considerable numbers of 
mercenaries, chiefly from Europe and some from Africa, 
especially Northern Rhodesia. This leads us to see the curious 
connection. As we all know, there is certainly a great deal of 
emotional sympathy between the Portuguese in Angola and the 
South African Lmion and Northern Rhodesia. So the problem 
becomes complicated, and the problem of Portuguese colonic^ 
becomes a part of this larger complex. 

When you consider this problem of Portuguese colonies 
today, you are considering the crux of the colonial question in 
the world. A’^ou are considering the crux not only of the 
colonial question but the future of .Africa as a continent 
seething with a mixture of discontent, anger and hope. It is 
absurd to imagine that any country or power can put down 
this movement which is a movement of history. 
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You will, of course discuss the \arious aspects of 
Portuguese colonies. They do require discussion and objective 
and calm consideration. Probably it will be difficult for all 
the various aspects and situations to be tied up together. There 
are, no doubt, certain general considerations, but each country 
has to consider the situation separately and yet in concert with 
other countries so that there may be the feeling of a common 
struggle, of mutual sympathy, of solidarity and co-operation. 
My heart goes out to what is happening in Africa. I think 
that the agony of the African continent throughout history has 
been such that it has not been equalled anywhere. It is 
terrible, and I think the w'hole world owes it to the African 
people not to hinder them but to help them in freedom in 
every way. To gain freedom from the morass of colonial 
domination in which African nations have lived for hundreds 
of years has been difficult; nevertheless it is going to be 
achiev'ed. But the other task of building themselves up is 
going to be much more difficult. That will require the help 
of all countries. I can assure you that so far as India is 
concerned, all our thinking and emotions are with you, and 
that in so far as we can help, we shall help. 


CO-OPERATE OR PERISH 

Tt IS A little over a year now since I had the honour of 
addressing this great Assembly. In the course of this year 
the organization which represents the Avorld community has 
faced many crises. Among these crises has been the tragic death 
of the late Secretar^’-General. Mr. Hammarskjoeld, rsho, 
during the many years of his high office, shaped to some extent 
the working of this Assembly and enlarged its functions. I 
would like to pay my tribute and my homage to the memory 
of Mr. Hammarskjoeld. To you. Sir, who occupy now this high 
seat of the Secretar>'-General, I offer my warm welcome of 
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regard and greetings. And I can assure you that eve, in 
common rv'ith others, not only welcome you here but offer 
you our full co-operation. I hope that under your guidance, 
Mr. Secretary-General, the United Nations will advance from 
strength to strength and will serve the cause of the peace of 
the world and the cause of remoc ing the remnants of foreign 
domination from \arious parts of the world. 

The General Assembly and the Security Council took 
many steps in the last year or more in regard to these matters 
and thereby enlarged to some extent the functions of the 
organization. Unfortunately, those .steps did not yield 
immediately the results which we had hoped for. because of 
various difficulties and the somewhat obstructive methods 
employed by .some. I trust we shall work in future with 
greater unanimity and cffcctixcncss in carrying out the 
decisions of the United Nations. 

In the Congo, the United Nations has undertaken a great 
responsibility, and on the sucees-- of that \cnturo depends in 
many ways the future of the United Nations itself or its future 
effecticcncss. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that 
the uork which this organization has undertaken in the Congo 
should succeed and yield results. .Vll the countries represented 
here are interesmd in this \ ital problem. 'We in India arc a 
little more interested than som<' others, because we ha\e, at 
the imitation of the I’nited Nations, placed some of our 
rc.sources and some of our armed forcc.s at the disposal of the 
organization for ser\ icc in the Congo. The Congo has becoini’ 
the symbol and the touchstone of success for the activities of 
the United Nations. 

During the last year, main additions have been made 
to the membership of the General .\ssernbly. New' countries 
have come here. chicfl\ from .\frica. and I am happv about 
this enlargement. More particularlv. I should like to mention 
the name of one countrv. Outer Mongolia, because for years 
wr har'o been suggesting the name and hoping that it will 
be admitted. I am happv that Outer Mongolia has at last 
found a place in the .Vsn-mbh. "Wlicn fitluri' hivtouaiis vvrite 
about this peiiod in w bith asc lixing. dies nia\' well sa\' 
that an out'-tanding feature of this period s\a> the emergence 
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of African countries which, historically speaking, is of vital 
importance today. ^Ve find that the problems arising there 
are problems of a new \ italit>' and not problems of a decadent 
people. They are the problems of a new life emerging. I 
referred to the Congo, and there is the nearby country of 
.\ngola under Portuguese rule. Apart from the theoretical 
question of colonialism, from the practical point of view what 
we ha\ c heard of c\ ents in Angola has been distressing in 
the e.xtreme. We can imagine how much it must distress 
people in Africa. I earnestly hope that this remnant of 
colonialism will a.ho peacefully change. 

There arc other colonial ]noblems, of course. There is 
Algeria. T can onh sas- that the terrible suffering which the 
people of -Vlgeria ha\c undergone during the last eight years 
must find fulfilment. I am sure thev will, but I would hope 
that thc>' will do so soon and that the stor\' of their agony 
should not drag. I do think that at this stage of the world’s 
history it has become impossible for colonics to continue 
without creating complications which may lead to major 
conflicts in the world. 

The world is facing even greater problems, of survival, 
of war and peace. The choice today before the 3vorld is a 
choice which has ne\er been posed before. It is a choice 
of ':elf-extinction or survival. Many people think and talk 
about escaping from the disaster of a nuclear ^var by burrowing 
underground and li\ing like rats in a hole. It is surely a 
strange commentary on our times that we should be driven 
ro that conclusion in-tead of d'r<’cri.',ij all our energies and 
all our strength to the prevention of that catastrophe. 

There m e basic problems before us — the German problem, 
the problem of the citr of Berlin and other problems 
else’\vherc-“’which I believe are capable of solution, because 
I am convinced that no enunrrv dclibeiatelv desires war. I am 
con\’inccd that the people all o\cr the world are pas.sionately 
in fas our of peace. 

There is the problem of disarmament. I am convinced 
that the modern world cannot continue for long tvithout full 
di'.armament. It i> peihaps tiue ultimately that the material 
adsance which ha'' taken place in the world and which is 
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magnificent has gone far ahead of the development of the 
human mind. A mind which lags behind, and thinks in terms 
of how nations functioned and wars occurred a hundred or 
two hundred years ago, does not fit in with the modem age. 
Emotionally we do not fully understand the possibility of a 
nuclear war. Otherwise it seems to me impossible that there 
should be these continuing deadlocks and impasses, for under 
modem conditions war must be ruled out or human civilization 
has to submit to the ending of all that it has laboured for 
thousands of years to build. If that is true, it is important 
and urgent that we should approaeh this question of 
disarmament with speed, deliberation and determination to 
solve it. 

This Assembly deeided last year, almost unanimously I 
think, in favour of general, widespread disarmament. The 
great nations of the world have committed themselves to it. 
The United States, through its President, recently put forward 
proposals which are in line with what this Assembly has 
decided. The Soviet Union has put forward proposals to the 
same effect, varying them slightly but essentially aiming at 
the same thing. There is a good deal of commonness about 
them in broad outline. If that is so, why should we not grasp 
this opportunity and remove the fear and terror from people’s 
minds and devote our energies and resources to the advance- 
ment of the world? This major and outstanding question must 
be dealt with speedily, and the great countries, especially those 
which have the greatest responsibility, should address 
themselves again and again to the consideration of this 
problem together through negotiations to reach agreements. 
Such agreements cannot be merely agreements between some 
countries, however great. These must represent all the 
members of the United Nations. But I do think that it is 
better for a few countries to deal with this problem to begin 
with. I feel rather strongly on this question although we in 
India are probably not situated in the major theatres of a 
possible war. Everything that man has striven for in the past 
thousands of years is at stake today. While I feel as strongly 
as possible about the freedom of the colonial countries and 
other dependent people, I do think that the biggest question 
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today is the question of war and peace and disarmament. 

The General Assembly passed a resolution recently about 
nuclear tests. It was a great misfortune that after a period 
of abstinence from nuclear tests there was a resumption of 
these tests. Immediately it becomes more difficult to have 
treaties for ending nuclear tests, because the whole atmosphere 
becomes one of fear and apprehension. I do think, and I would 
beg the countries concerned to realize, that they are doing a 
grave disservice to the world, to their own countries, by not 
putting an end to nuclear tests by treaty as quickly as possible. 
The Assembly passed a resolution in favour of some kind of 
a moratorium. No one imagines that a voluntary' moratorium 
is going to solve this question. There must be stricter controls 
by treaty and otherwise. Nuclear tests are basically evil. They 
encourage evil. The sooner this evil is dealt with the better. 

We live in a world of conflicts and yet the world goes 
on undoubtedly because of the co-operation of nations and 
individuals. The essential principle about the world is co- 
operation, and there is today a vast amount of co-operation 
even between countries which are opposed to each other in 
the political or other fields. Little is known or said about this 
co-operation that is going on but a great deal is said about 
every point of conflict, and therefore the world is full of the 
idea that we live on the verge of disaster. It would perhaps 
be a truer picture if the co-operating elements in the world 
were put forward and we were made to think that the world 
depended on co-operation and not on conflict. 

A proposal has been made by many persons to the effect 
that more attention should be directed to the co-operative 
ventures especially for peace and in the interest of peace, so 
that more positive thinking may take place on this subject and 
people may realize that this co-operation is already taking 
place and can be extended. Some years ago it was resolved 
to have an international geophysical year. That was a specific 
subject. However, it has been suggested that perhaps this 
Assembly might resolve to call upon all countries of the world 
to devote a year to the furtherance of co-operative activities 
in political, cultural and the ftiany other fields — not to mere 
speeches about peace. That perhaps will direct some of our 
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energy and' some of our thinking to this idea of co-operation 
which will create an atmosphere helpful for solving the pro- 
blems more easily. That by itself will not solve an\ problems but 
it will lessen this distiust and conflict which affect the world. 
I make this suggestion to you not in an\- detail but broadly 
so that this A.ssembly might consider it and. if it is worth-while, 
perhaps appoint a committee to consider it further and make 
suggestions as to how this might perhaps be done. The great 
men of the w'orld have been tho.se who ha\e fought hatred 
and violence and not those who ha\ e encouraged it. We have 
arrived at the stage when e\’en in ■'ome \eorth-whiie cause 
hatred and \’iolence have to be cheeked. This requires a new 
way of thinking, a new de\’elopment of humanity. Possibly 
we are going through that process and this very crisis will 
wake up the mind of man and direct it to this new w'ay of 
thinking. What shall it profit the world if it conquers the 
material ills and then commits suicide because it has not 
controlled its own mind? Therefore, we ha\ e to undertake the 
vast task of encouraging this new thinking, this new approach 
of co-operation, not on a mere ideological basis but on a 
practical basis of sheer .survival. I would beg the Assembly to 
consider this from the larger point of \iew. 

Apart from the problems of Germany, Beilin and Africa, 
there is the problem of Indo-China. You will remember that 
the Geneva Conference which was held fi\’e or six years ago 
came to certain conclusions and appointed international com- 
missions. The main conclusions were that the countries in Indo- 
China be kept out of the power conflicts, because it was clear 
that otherwise they would perish. Those commissions 
functioned satisfactorily and prevented this to some extent. 
Later some of those commissions were not allow ed to function 
as they should have done. Much of the difficulty has arisen 
because they were not allowed to function. I think the question 
can be solved primarily on the basis of apph ing the conclusions 
of the Geneva Conference which were agreed upon bv everv- 
one. and allowing the commissions to function. 

It has been very gracious of you, Mr. President, to invite 
me to address this Assembly. I feel rather humble before it. 
I am no man of w isdom. I am only a person who has dabbled 
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in public affairs for nearly half a century and learned some- 
thing from them and what I ha\e learned mostly is how wise 
men often behaxc in a very foolish manner. That thought 
makes me often doubt my own wisdom. I question myself: 
"Am I right?” I ha\e doubts about manv things, but I have 
no doubt at all about some things, because I have been 
conditioned in that way. I have growm up in that way during 
long years of guidance from my leader. Mahatma Gandhi, 
that hatred and violence are essentially bad and evil, and that 
anything which promoted hatred, therefore, is bad. Apart from 
theory or idealism, the practical choice offered to the world 
is to co-operate or perish. The choice is of peaceful 
co-existence or no-existence at all. 

I venture to suggest to this Assembly that these questions 
should be looked upon from this broader point of \-iew. They 
should also be looked upon with the urgency which they 
demand. I would repeat that the future of the world depends 
so much on the continuance of the United Nations. Without it. 
perhaps that future itself would end. 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA 

T H.xvE REPEATEDLY bccii impressed during m>- visits to the 
Soviet Union and to the United States by the many things 
they have in common. I am thinking more about the people 
than about politics. The people in both countries arc in .some 
ways remarkably similar to each other. They are frank and 
hospitable and are exceedingly fricndlv. 

Essentiallv. I am thinking of one common feature today 
in the Soviet Union and in .America, namely the concentration 
of technological and scientific development as a means to 
progress. The Russian>. in spit(' of their political differences, 
are full of admiration for the technological civilization which 
the United States has built up. They want to do even better. 

From address to the Collegiate Council of the United Nations, New York, 
November 11, 1961 
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Theirs is a competitive approach. It is because of this I think 
that once they get ov’er the present-day political difficulties 
the people of the Soviet Union and the United States are 
likely to come much nearer to each other than possibly other 
countries might. 

America by and large is a Welfare State. There may be 
odd things here and there which do not fit in with this concept, 
but it is a Welfare State. You have solved your problems of 
providing the primary necessities of life to the people. We in 
India have not. Our problems in India are fundamentally 
concerned with the primary necessities of life. In that sense, 
our problems are different from yours. Therefore, the pure 
American approach does not often fit in, because you think 
in terms of an affluent society. For example, you may think in 
terms of highly mechanized agriculture. But it may not suit 
India. Not that we are against mechanization, but it may not 
fit in wdth the conditions in India. 

In the So\iet Union there has certainly been a very 
marked and progressive change from the rigid authoritarian- 
ism of Stalin’s time. 'We must remember that in the Soviet 
Union, at any rate in the greater part of it, they never had 
anything but some kind of authoritarian government, whether 
it w'as the Czar's government or any other government. From 
that they went on to a communist regime, which has brought 
them some advantages undoubtedly but at the cost of 
individual liberty. Apparently not having been used to 
individual liberty, they do not feel the lack of it very much, but 
ultimately everyone feels the lack of individual liberty. I think 
basically the feeling in Russia has been the urge for greater 
individual freedom and for more of the good things of life. 

Every revolution after a certain period tones down. After 
the French Revolution and the days of terror the French 
people toned down and became a very conseiwative and 
respectable people. Surprisingly the process has taken a longer 
time in the case of the Soviet Union but the process is there. 
Possibly the period has lengthened because of many factors 
including the wars. I once asked Mr. Khrushchev who had 
said something rather nasty about the British people as to 
why he did so. He had previously told me that he wanted to 
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be friends with America and with England. He had said, 
“You are friendly with both, help us to be that.” I said, “I 
cannot do much, but I will certainly help to the best of my 
ability.” He repeated what he said. Some two weeks later he 
was travelling about in India and he came back from Burma. 
In Burma, in answer to a British correspondent who had put 
some kind of a leading question to him, he had lost his temper 
and said something nasty about the British people. So I put 
it to Mr. Khrushchev; “You say that you want to be friendly 
with America and England and want me to help, and yet you 
say things which must infuriate every Englishman. Surely that 
is not the way to help that process which you desire.” He said: 
“Yes. Do you realize that for 30 years or so, whatever the 
period, we have lived in Russia in a- state of siege? We have 
lived in a state of siege with our enemies surrounding us and 
trying to put an end to us, cmsh us. We have fought and 
survived and we have developed ourselves. But this state of 
siege has conditioned us. We are suspicious of everybody, 
especially of these people who have participated in this siege 
and if they do anything which we do not like, we retaliate 
immediately. The reaction is there without even thinking.” 

So you see the result of past conditioning. It is a very 
powerful factor in every nation. Yet you see one gets over it. 
Take the last war. How did people in America or in England 
or in many other countries feel about Hitler’s Germany and 
about the Nazis? They felt very angry, no doubt. But today 
they are friends with the German people and rightly so. You 
have got over that. Take Japan. How did you, Americans, feel 
about Japan during the war? You were ver>' bitter, and yet 
you are relath ely friendly today. It is extraordinary' how these 
changes can take place. It is by no means impossible that the 
x\mericans and the Russians may, after they get over some 
difficulties, feel friendly towards each other and co-operate 
with each other without necessarily changing their views about 
basic matters. You have to accept the doctrine of co-existence. 
You cannot and should not want to have a glum, regimented 
world, all thinking and functioning alike. Such a world will 
be a horrible place to live in. You want the variety of the 
world. If I may put it in philosophical terms, you want people 
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searchine; for truth or searchiiitr for God in theii own way. 
Truth is much too big a thing for a single human mind to 
encompass or understand. Therefore Indian philosophy has 
always said that you can see only a bit of the truth. Let others 
see the other parts of the truth. Out of this synthesis may come 
an understanding which may help a wider appreciation of the 
truth. One has to accept this doctrine of peaceful co-existence, 
trying to argue, trying to understand, trying to impress, trying 
to convince but not tr\ing to interfere and upset the other. 

Europe, throughout the centuries except for the last few 
generations, has been the scene of major religious conflicts and 
consequently of terrible wars. So also other parts of the world. 
On the whole, India has been free from religious conflicts, 
because it had a certain philosophic outlook of ‘‘live and let 
live". W'e accepted religions coming there from outside. 
Christianity came to India in the first century of the Christian 
era long before it uent to Europe and it established itself 
peacefully, without conflict. The Zoroastrians came to India 
from Iran when they were pushed out by the Muslims. The 
Jews came about the first century. They established themselves 
quietly and there was no trouble. And so various people have 
come to India from outside and been established. India has 
stood for this kind of peaceful co-existence between different 
sets of ideas and different faiths. It is a continuation of that 
idea that makes us put forward the ideal of peaceful co- 
existence in the world today. It does not mean surrendering 
anything which we hold dear. It does not mean trying to 
impose our will on others either. Such an approach will help 
to develop a world free of conflicts, except, maybe, friendly 
conflicts in the realm of the mind. Therefore, I do not see any 
difficulty in the So\ iet Union and the United States, as other 
countries, arriving at the stage of peaceful co-existence, each 
country no doubt influencing the other not by fierce arguments 
and denunciations but by actually living its own life. 
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\ /f R. Arnold Michaelis; You have said that anyone who 
says that he will never compromise is foolish because life 
is constantly forcing compromise on us. How do \ou 
compromise in respect of holding to your principles? 

Mr. J.\tvAH.A.RL.^L Nehru: You have to draw a line. You 
cannot draw the sword at every non-essential; that is absurd, 
childish. 

Mr. Adl.ai Stevenson: Somebody once said that a wise 
man who stands firm is a statesman and a foolish man who 
stands firm is a catastrophe; maybe we have to find a 
compromise through wisdom. 

Mr. Arnold Michaelis: In regard to the very pressmg 
and continually burning question of admittance of Communist 
China to the United Nations, our Government's position, as you 
know. Mr. Nehru, is opposed to it. "I'ho alleged conliict between 
the Soviet Union and China is said to be built on the basis 
of the Soviets wanting to pursue a course of co-cxistence and 
the Chinese being opposed to it. If that is true — and the 
Chinese in fact are opposed to co-e.xistence — what basis do 
\ou see for their admittance to the U.N.? 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru : My argument for the admit- 
tance of China has nothing to do with their \ icws, but is based 
on the fact that you cannot solve any major problem leaving 
out a quarter of the world's population. I would say that one 
has to face that fact. Take them in. c\ca as a hostile element. 
That is better than keeping them out, and allowing them 
to go on with their hostility and tiw to upset our plans. 

Mr. Arnold Mich.^elis: Do you believe that they really 
want to join the U.N.? 

Mr. Jaw.\harl.'\l Nehru : It is difficult to say. I imagine 
they do now, though, I must say, I have sometimes rather 
doubted it. Anyhow, they ha\e not been so terribly keen as 
others have been in wanting them to join. I think they like 
their freedom to say and do just what they like, to criticize 
everybody, with no element of responsibility coming in. 

t roiTi televiiHJii inteiAitw with Mi Adlai bce\cnsoii and Mr 
M ichaelis, Washington, November 12 , 1961 
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Mr. Adlai Stevenson : They have never renounced the 
use of force against Formosa, Taiwan, the Republic of China, 
which hardly makes them qualify for membership in 
accordance with the literal language of the Charter. 

Mr. J.a.\v’aharlal Nehru: Do other countries. Governor? 
Have all the countries renounced the use of force? 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson : They have, by joining the United 
Nations, except in self-defence, and adhering to the principles 
of the Charter. I believe the Chinese have asserted repeatedly 
that their claim to Formosa would be enforced, if necessary. 

Mr. jAtVAHARLAL Nehru : One difficulty which I have 
noticed is that various countries use the same words in 
different meanings. Take co-existence. The Chinese go on 
saying that they stand for co-existence, but it seems to me 
evident that the meaning which they attach to it is somewhat 
different from mine. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson : Maybe what we should say from 
now on is not co-existence but that we stand against 
co-extinction. 

?\fR. J.AWAHARLAL Nehru : Yes. I will tell you a little 
story. When Chou En-lai came to India for the first time 
about six years ago, before the Geneva Conference, he spent 
two or three days in Delhi and at the end of it he asked me 
to draft a small joint statement to be issued to the press. My 
Ministry drafted it. For a long time he looked at it. He said 
he knew a little English, not too much. He said, “It seems 
to me all right, but I should like to see the Chinese translation 
of it.” ^Vhen this came he protested. He objected to certain 
words in the draft — quite harmless words, not involving any 
high principle. He said it sounded funny in Chinese. I said 
naturally it might sound funny in Chinese and he could put 
any suitable word he liked but that was the English sense. For 
hours we argued about certain words and phrases, quite with- 
out any relevance to any principle. Ultimately in the small 
hours of the morning they agreed to something. That 
experience made me think how different was the genius of 
the Chinese language from not only English but all the other 
languages, including the Indian languages, because we are 
all one family of languages. It struck me that these people 
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3v'ho say they are Marxists hav'e read Marx in the Chinese 
version. The whole linguistic background of the Chinese is 
different and so they use words with different meanings. Their 
pictographs represent ideas, not words as in our languages. 
That is why I think some trouble is caused by different 
interpretations to words. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson; Yes, I am sure, it creates great 
difficulties : for example, the translation of words in the United 
Nations, because the meaning of words is not always the same 
in all the languages which we use. 

Could you. Sir, give me some simple explanation of what 
you describe or define as the policy of non-alignment of India 
and the United Nations? 

Mr. J.awaharlal Nehru : I could. Of course, what I 
say would not be a complete thing. Broadly, non-alignment 
means not t)ing yourself off with military blocs of nations 
or with a nation. It means trying to view things, as far as 
possible, not from the militar\' point of view, though that has 
to come in sometimes, but independently and trying to 
maintain friendly relations with all countries. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson: That is one thing I have not 
been able to understand lately. We have seen refugees shot 
in cold blood under the barbed wire in Berlin, we ha\’e seen 
the double-dealing of the So\ iet Union in respect of nuclear 
testing, and her detonation of an enormous bomb with dire 
consequences for the human race, and yet I do not see that 
this stirs up the kind of indignation among the non-aligned 
people that one 3\'ould anticipate. 

Mr. jAtv^AHARLAL Nehru: You are right. Governor, to 
some extent. We will find almost everyone deploring this, 
but you are right that the degree of indignation elsewhere may 
be lesser than in the United States. That depends on how it 
affects them personally. Suppose there was a nuclear test in 
Africa. The African nations will be wild. The thing is the 
same, whether it is in Africa, Europe, or somewhere else. But 
when it is near to their doors, they personally see it and are 
affected by it. And they will shout. You can explain that only 
by the past conditioning of all these countries. At the Belgrade 
Conference we ha\c had a majority of newly independent 
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African countries so full of their Ovvn problems that the rest of 
the 3vorld does not seem to exist for them except \ a'Tuely as an 
imperialist, colonialist world against which they are stri\'ing to 
free themselves. You see thc\ ha\'c a background in which they 
have grown and they react accordingh'. Of course, if sou put 
this matter to them, they will say, ‘'it is \ ciy bad'k At Belgrade 
they did say it was very bad and it should not have been done. 
But ha\’ing said so, they rexerted to their own problems. 

Mr. .\dl.ai Stevex.sox; I think w'e in the United States 
share the attitude of India about the colonialism which you 
mentioned was such a concern ai Belgrade, and also about 
self-determination. I beliexe \sv share your x’iew that this 
should be the objective of all pcople.s everywhere. This great 
wave of independence, which has swept the world and freed 
a billion people and created 42 new nations. I think, since the 
war, has not reached .some regions of the world. I speak 
spccificalh' of Eastern Fmrope where governments have been 
imposed on the people b\- force of arms and are maintained 
in that manner. ^V'ouldn't it be true that if non-colonialism 
and self-determination applied to Africa it should also apply 
to Eastern Europe and give those people an equal opportunity 
for self-determination? 

Mr. jAWAftARL.Ai. A'EtrRC: That would be an ideal thing. 
But there is difference. Obvioudy there is an old-style colonial 
type in Africa or Asia. That is not the type in Eastern Europe. 
It is not colonialism. It is the domination of a certain group 
or party, aided by outside elements from another country. I 
dislike the second thing aho, but it i^ different. Those elements 
uhich went to form the other colonialism really apph here. It 
may be. and it sometimes is. that the second type is even 
worse from the human point of view than the other. 

Mr. ^Arnold MiCHAELts: In other words, you would 
favour .self-determination for all peoples. 

Mr. Iawah.vrl.m. NEiiRr: Yes. but if I agree to that. 
I don't quite know wheie it will land me. Self-determination 
for a country, for a part of a country, foi' a district, for xvhat? 

IvIr. .\r.vold MicH-'.elj.s: \'?(' me speaking of goxc'rn- 
ments which ha\T had other go'ceniments -upei imposed 
on them. 
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Mr, jA\VAii.\RL.\L Xehrl : Vcs, it would be a good thing 
if every country as such was given that opportunity. Then 
that gets tied up with so many other factors. Take this 
development of the East European countries, partlv as a 
result of the last war and partly conditioned by fear of future 
wars. See what a terrible thing happened in Hungary. And 
yet probably a reason for that was the fear that that was going 
to lead to a world war. Just at that time the Egyptian invasion 
by the French and the British was taking place. And it looked 
almost as though it were going to burst into a world war. If 
so, the Russians may have thought, ‘A\T are going to take 
no chances in Flungary’’. The instinct of self-preservation 
came in. 

Mr. Arnold MicitAELis: The Soviet instinct. 

Mr. jAtvATi.tRLAi. Nfi-ir<r: Yes, and they behaved in 
a brutal manner in Elungary. 

Mr. Arnold IMich.kb t.is ; I am glad to hear you say that 
today, Mr. Nehru, because, as you know from our press, there 
are large sections of the American population which feel that 
> ou didn't speak out forcefuiiy against the situation in Hungary. 

Mr. jAWAi-r.\Ri.Ai, Nf.hrl; Mr. Michaelis. that shows 
their lack of touch with what I ha\e been saying. It is 
perfectly true that in the first few days I sat'd I wanted 
to know the facts befoie I said anything. .\nd soon after that 
I e.xpressed my opinion clcarlv enough. Alwavs there has been 
a desire not mere1\ to express an opinion— that is eas\ 
enough— but to do scrueth.ing to heljr in .i difficult con, text. 

Mr. .\in Ai Stevenson : N’on-alignment. Mr. Prime 
Minister, serves a useful purpo'<e in the E'nited Nations. It 
spurs negotiations between the aligned countries. It has the 
effect of sustaining pressure on them in peaceful directions, 
and it is often a guide to public opinion around the world. 
It seiA os \ rr\ main useful purposes. But when non-alignment 
leans one wa\ more than the other, it does have the effect 
of encouraging the .Soviet Union to more cxtrenK' adventures. 
-\nd this, in turn, \vould lead to the s.ime in this eountrv and 
, Iso to ,1 loss of eojitidenee in ilic E'nited Nations I think 
this problem i^ soniething that we haw to deal with all the 
ime. But we do respect \oui rou-alignment. With respect 
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to your delegation to the United Nations, we have felt that 
frequently "we did not share common views on political issues. 
On other issues in the field of colonialism, in the field of 
executive action by the United Nations, in the Congo, in the 
Middle East and so on we find common ground. I should 
like v'ery much to take this occasion, while you are here with 
me this morning, to express the gratitude of my Government 
for the services that India has rendered in the effort to unify 
the Congo and in many other cases to establish a United 
Nations presence, and to use this instrumentality more 
effectively to preserve peace in the world. I think it has been 
a very useful ser\'ice, and I am very grateful to you, Sir. 

Mr. Arnold Michaelis : That gives us the right to enjoy 
the luxury and privilege of disagreement, since we have 
agreement in so many areas. 

Mr. Javs'aharlai, Nehrtt : This has nothing to do with 
non-alignment. Non-alignment is a basic policy, but its 
application to particular circumstances or resolutions is a 
matter for judgment. Non-alignment is the background which 
governs our thinking. That doesn’t arise as a resolution. It is 
not because we arc not aligned that we must agree or not 
agree to something. That requires an independent judgment 
as to which is likely to lead to the objective aimed at. We do 
avoid, generally speaking, mere condemnations which often 
make it difficult to bring differing groups together. But in 
regard to particular things, we should express our opinion 
clearly aiming always at achieving results. It is not a result, 
in our opinion, merely to damn somebody. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson : We find it difficult to understand 
how India can take a position of impartiality between nuclear 
tests by the United States and the Soviet Union. This form 
of non-alignment of trying to find a position of non-idcnti- 
fication between right and wrong or good and evil can, I am 
sure you will appreciate, cause us some confusion in this 
country. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no difficulty in 
choosing between right and wrong if the question appears 
in that sense. It doesn’t always appear clearly in that way. 
Between white and black, there are many shades of grey. The 
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question is what you are aiming at. I do not quite know what 
you have in mind, Governor, about the tests. Obviously the 
fact that the Soviet Union resumed nuclear tests was a very 
bad thing from every point of view — in its results, in its breach 
of a covenant, voluntary covenant, no doubt. It was bad as an 
example to be followed by others. It vitiated the atmosphere 
of coming together. If the United States Government started 
its underground tests or any other tests, there is no question 
of putting them in any other category. But the thing 
to think about is the future. For us to say, “Well, the Russians 
have had a go. Therefore it is only right that the Americans 
should have time to go ahead to equalize”, creates difficulties. 
The Russians are completely wrong, no doubt. But when we 
think a nuclear test is evil, we have to say that at every stage. 
There is no question of equalizing, although Russia may have 
possibly gained an advantage by some test. This cannot be 
helped. That becomes a political, technical and military 
question, but we are not in a position to judge. In this 
particular matter, obviously it was Russia that took the step 
which we consider very wrong. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson: I was very glad to hear you say 
the other day that you believe that the solution to this matter 
lies in the execution of a treaty providing for control and 
inspection of nuclear weapons, and that the sooner this is done 
the better. 

Mr. Arnold Michaelis : I think that feeling has caught 
the imagination of all peoples, certainly in Britain. The other 
day Lord Home, the British Foreign Secretary, said that 
Mr. Khrushchev apparently has extended an olive branch to 
him. “If indeed it is an olive branch, I will be happy to climb 
up on it and sit next to him and coo like a dove with him,” 
he said. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson : I hope there is plenty of room 
on that olive branch. There will be a lot of people trying to 
get on it. 

Mr. Arnold Michaelis: If that happens, your efforts 
will have proven successful, Mr. Nehru. 

Mr. Jawah.\rlal Nehru: Yes. You see the alternatives 
are terrible to contemplate. The reality facing the world today, 
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if there is a nuclear war, is so amazing in its consequences that 
one tries to avoid it. I am quite sure nobody wants it in the 
world. But certain urges of an out-of-date mentality govern 
all nations still. They take step after step till it becomes a matter 
of national honour not to retreat, and then you have wars. 

Mr. Arnold Michaelis: Mr. Nehru had made the 
statement in some part of his writings that one test of his 
sobriety and sanity is the fact that he has never suffered a 
bad headache. I wonder if this has been true since the nuclear 
age came upon us? 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru: It is true, broadly speaking. 
I don’t have headaches and I sleep well even though perhaps 
not enough. It is a good sleep. 

Mr. Adl.ai Stevenson: I have to say that we have some 
things in common. I have never had headaches either of the 
technical variety. Of the non-technical variety I am never 
free of one. As far as not sleeping is concerned, I find I have 
no trouble with insomnia during the day. My trouble is only 
at night. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru : I sleep well at night. I some- 
times find it difficult to keep awake in the day-time. 

Mr. Arnold Michaelis: You also made the statement, 
Mr. Nehru, on a previous occasion that one must journey 
through life alone. To rely on others invites heart-break. How 
heart-broken are you these days? 

Mr. Ja5Vaharlal Nehru: Well, as one advances in 
experience and age, one gets a little tougher, used to all kinds 
of kicks. In one’s youth, the heart breaks easily, whether it is 
the political heart or any other. One survives that still. Many 
things happen which are painful, and yet one views them with 
greater calmness than previously and perhaps with some 
expectation that things may better themselves. 

Mr. Arnold Michaelis: We hope that you suffer less 
and less heart-break and that it is the result of the nations 
of the world coming closer and closer together. 

!Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru: That is so. Ultimately, 
Mr. Michaelis, heart-break is always greater in regard to 
matters affecting one intimately. I suffer more from something 
that happens in India, which I think is wrong, than even a 
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major catastrophe outside for which I don’t hold the 
direct responsibility. I feel a shock about it. But if some 
catastrophe happens to my people in front of me, that pains 
me very much more because that seems to mar their future. 

Mr, Arnold Michaelis : Governor, November 14th, two 
days away, will mark the 72nd anniversary of Mr. Nehru’s 
birth. Won’t you join me now in advance in wishing the 
Prime Minister well at his 72nd and hope that he will continue 
many, many more years of travelling inside India as well as 
outside of India? 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson: I do indeed. Sir, we are more 
honoured that you had occasion to come to this country at 
this time. I am sure we have all profited from your wisdom 
and philosophical understanding of our times. And I hope 
you never have a headache. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru : Thank you. Governor. Thank 
you, Mr. Michaelis. 

Mr. Arnold Michaelis: And we wish you Godspeed 
on your trip home, Mr, Nehru. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru: Thank you. 


AGREEMENT LN LAOS 

T he basic decision arrived at by the Geneva Conference 
seven years ago in regard to Laos, Viet-Nam and 
Cambodia was that their future lay in their adopting an 
attitude of what is called neutrality, that is, they should not 
try to tie themselves up with any military bloc. 

The policy succeeded largely in Cambodia because the 
leaders of Cambodia were popular and strong enough to stick 
to it and not allow too much interference from outside. In 
Laos, after many difficulties, the policy seemed to be 
succeeding about two years ago. Then pressure was brought 
on the International Control Commission, of which India was 
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Chairman, to disband or end itself and go away. The pressure 
was brought actually by the then Government of which the 
Prime Minister was Souvanna Phouma who is the neutral 
leader today. We felt that was a dangerous move because 
these Commissions, without doing anything spectacular, had 
been performing very important service and holding the 
position or preventing it from deteriorating whether in Laos 
or in Viet-Nam. We pointed this out. But obviously we could 
not continue if the Government of the country did not want 
us to continue. Ultimately it was agreed that the Commission 
should not be wound up but should adjourn indefinitely and 
be called back when need arose. 

The moment the Commission came away, the situation 
in Laos started deteriorating. There was no connecting link 
left between the conflicting forces. The deterioration went on 
till the situation arrived at the stage of a crisis. There was a 
coup d’etat and another Government came in. From the north 
the Pathet Lao forces marched down. And many things 
happened. Ultimately the only way out was to get back the 
Commission. The Commission was sent for again, and after 
some weeks or months of discussion, the Commission went back 
and naturally the Indian Chairman went back with the 
Commission. 

About the same time, the new Geneva Conference was 
held and it has been carrying on now for months and months. 
The persons who went to the Conference in the hope of 
spending two or three weeks there have been there for four 
or five months. While I passed through Geneva, I met the 
leaders of the American, British, Soviet, Indian, and one or 
two other delegations and they all complained about it. 
Anyhow they were all of the opinion that so far as their 
work in the Conference was concerned, it was rapidly coming 
to a successful end, with only minor points left, and that 
the next step to be taken was in Laos itself. 

In fact that also had been agreed to at the previous 
meeting of the three princes. They met at Zurich once and 
elsewhere subsequently. It has been settled first of all that 
Laos should definitely follow a neutral policy and not be tied 
up with any country; secondly, it should have a National 
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Government, representing the various forces there; thirdly, 
that Souvanna Phouma should be the Prime Minister. Another 
step was taken. I think it was settled to have a Government 
of 16, consisting of four of one party, four of another party 
and eight of the so-called neutral group. What remained was 
to pick out the persons to compose this 16-member Govern- 
ment. The three princes have not succeeded in doing this for 
months; in fact they have not been able to meet to consider 
this question, with the grave possibility of the whole agreement 
breaking down after all these months of labour. 

The International Commission for Laos has been trying 
its utmost to get the three princes together. The Commission’s 
job is to get a government established. It is not its direct job, 
but being there, it wants to try to help. 

The three princes, although they are cousins and half- 
brothers, are very much opposed to each other. They represent 
three completely separate forces. The nominal government 
that is continuing is that of Bonn Oum, but the person behind 
him is Gen. Phoumi Nosavan. They represent, broadly, the 
conservative forces there. There is prince Souvanna Phouma 
who is supposed to be neutral. The third prince, 
Souphanouvong, represents the Pathet Lao. The Pathet Lao 
are the continuing resistance force. They resisted the French 
and, to some extent, the Japanese also. In the internal struggle 
for independence the Pathet Lao took the most prominent 
part. The Pathet Lao were a mixed lot. They were nationals 
struggling. There was a fair mixture among them of local 
Communists. They took help from wherever they could get 
it, and probably they took help from China. So the Pathet 
Lao is supposed to represent the pro-communist elements 
there. 


* * * * 


T HOPE THE settlement in Laos among the three princes will 
lead to a national government in Laos in the next few 
days. That will at least end the conflict in Laos. This will 
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no doubt have some effect over the whole Indo-China area, 
including Viet-Nam which is in a state of high tension. 
Recently the International Commission there, of which India 
is the Chairman, presented a report. It has been sent to the 
two co-chairmen of the Conference, the U.K. and Russia. It 
has not been published yet, but I may mention that it has 
pointed out infringements of the Geneva Agreement by both 
sides and the result is that both sides are annoyed at this 
report. On the one side, American troops have landed there, 
which is patent, and on the other side, things which are not 
so patent have been held to be xiolations of the Agreement. 

The development in Laos resulted in the American 
authorities sending troops to Thailand. The Seato suddenly 
came into action. The Seato has been in existence for some 
years, but it had not functioned at all. Suddenly it functioned. 
It chose a moment for functioning when it was least necessary 
to function. However, various countries sent their armies or 
air forces to Thailand to protect their border with Laos. As 
far as I know, there was no danger to that border. Now that 
the people in Laos have arrived at a settlement among them- 
selves, there can be no danger to the border and I hope that 
these forces in Thailand from other countries will be removed. 


THE DANGER OF NUCLEAR WAR 

A t the present moment, there is a Conference on 
disarmament in Geneva which is considering the most 
important issue in the world today. Disarmament is the only 
way to put an end to the fear of war. Everybody recognizes 
it, and I am quite sure that disarmament will come some time 
or other unless by mischance we drift to war. 

In Geneva there is also a small committee, whieh is a 
part of this Conference, dealing with the question of banning 
of nuelear tests. Perhaps the House knows that India is one 
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of a number of “neutral” countries represented in the 
Disarmament Conference. Some European countries, like 
Sweden, some African countries and some Asian countries have 
made a proposal to the Conference about the test ban and, 
fortunately, both the main protagonists, the Soviet Union and 
the United States of America, have said that it is worthy of 
consideration. They have not agreed to the proposal but they 
have not rejected it. That is a great gain. 

While a search is being made for a way to put an end 
to the horror of nuclear tests and the piling up of armaments, 
w^e have again the beginning of further nuclear tests. I should 
like to read out to you what this “nuclear test” means. This 
is a letter from a very eminent scientist and a Nobel Prize 
winner. Professor Pauling, who is Professor of Chemistry at 
the California Institute of Technology. He sent this letter 
to The New York Times, which has published it. The journal 
says : 

“Prof. Pauling mentioned ‘two principal reasons for 
objecting’ to the present atmospheric test series. One, 
this act 3vould ‘decrease the chance of success of the 
17-nation Disarmament Conference and would hence 
increase war danger through increasing the probability 
of a devastating nuclear war’. The other is that the tests 
themselves would do damage to human beings not yet 
born.” 

We associate damage with some frightful thing happening 
before our eyes. The kind of damage which nuclear tests do, 
apart from the damage in actual war, is the radio-activity 
which damages millions of human beings not yet bom. It says ; 
“According to a ‘rough estimate’ by him, the total toll of 
the current atmospheiic tests in terms of ‘genetic damage’ 
will be ‘about three million’ deaths. He added: ‘I have 
estimated that the recent Soviet atmospheric tests will, 
if the human race survives, reap a toll approaching 
20,000,000 grossly defective children and embr)'onic and 
neo-natal deaths. President Kennedy’s statement assures 
us that the number of children sacrificed to the proposed 
American tests would not be so great. But should we 
not be concerned about polluting the atmosphere with 
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additional radio-acth'e materials in such a way as to cause 
even a few tens of thousands or hundreds of thousands of 
defective children and of embryonic and neo-natal 
deaths?” 

I do not know enough to say whether this happens or 
not. If there is a chance of this happening, it is a terrible 
chance. 

Therefore, it has become a matter of the most vital 
importance that disarmament should take place. And the first 
part of disarmament is for these tests to stop because they are 
actually doing injury, and the biggest injury they do is to make 
disarmament itself more difficult of achievement. 

Hon. Members may perhaps know that I received a 
message from Mr. Bertrand Russell some days ago suggesting 
that we should do something not only to protest against these 
tests but, to some extent, to try to prevent them. He suggested 
that we should send a ship to Christmas Island where the tests 
are likely to take place as our very presence will deter the 
country concerned from continuing these tests. It has been 
quite clearly stated that if the United States Government 
carries on these tests, the Soviet Union will also carry on the 
tests. So, we will have a double dose of them in various parts 
of the world. I do not understand the military significance 
of these tests. It is said that they increase the military power 
of a country by enabling it to forge new weapons and new 
methods of using old weapons. I am a great admirer of 
Mr. Bertrand Russell ever since my boyhood. I might say that 
when his books came out, they affected me very much as 
they did many people of my generation. I admire particularly 
his crusading zeal in this matter. But the more I thought of his 
suggestion, the less I understood how I could send a ship to 
Christmas Island. 

It is obvious that I could not send officially one of our 
warships. Mr. Bertrand Russell himself realizes that. He 
suggested as an alternative that we might send a tramp or 
some other ship with some people in it. I have not yet been 
able to imderstand how I can do it. Who will be the tramp 
crew? Will they be volunteers? Who will engage them or send 
theme? All these questions arise. So, I find myself unable to 
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act up to this suggestion, even though I entirely agree with 
the urge which he has. 

I have appealed previously here in this House, and I 
would appeal again to the great powers, the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union, to desist from nuclear tests. 
Even if we are not certain of the saying of a man of high 
knowledge like Professor Pauling that it is a crime against 
humanity, it is a crime against the survival of the human race. 

* * * * 


■p EGENTLY AN EVENT which has certain importance from the 
international point of view took place in India. That was 
the Anti-Nuelear Arms Convention held in Delhi. 

This was an important convention which dealt with a vital 
matter. Indeed, if one looks at the world today and the arms 
which have been accumulated and which continue to be 
accumulated, almost every other question, national or 
international, sinks to the background compared to this ever- 
present danger of a war which might put an end to civilization 
itself. I hope that what was done at this Anti-Nuclear Arms 
Convention will attract enough attention elsewhere in the 
world. It was essentially an Indian Convention but we had 
the advantage of the presence of some eminent people from 
the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, England and some other 
countries. 

I was wondering if some symbol could be found for the 
modem world. Every age might be designated by a s>Tnbol. 
The present age would probably be designated best by the 
symbol of the mushroom cloud which comes out of an atom 
bomb. It has become the recognized symbol of the atom bomb 
and of nuclear 3varfare. To live under the shadow of the 
possibility of such a cloud arising is to live a life which is 
not civilized. 

This leads me to the question of the nuclear tests. 
Ultimately it is not merely the avoidance of nuclear tests that 
will put an end to the danger of war, because there are vast 
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numbers of nuclear bombs accumulated in \'arious countries, 
notably in the U.S.A. and in the Soviet Union, but there has 
to be an assurance of a world without war. Some people may 
say that it is an idealistic concept. It is true that the world 
has never been without war, but it is also true that the world 
has never lived with nuclear bombs as its bed-fellow almost. 
There is no doubt that a war will lead to the use of nuclear 
weapons and the nuclear weapons will largely destroy the 
world as we know it. 

E\'en if we stop the tests, war may occur. Even if we 
stop the manufacture of nuclear weapons, and destroy the 
weapons which we have got, there is a chance, if war occurs, 
of those weapons being manufactured afresh by industrialized 
communities. Ultimately we have to aim at a world without 
war. There is no choice left. So we work for disarmament 
as a first step. Although some progress has been made at the 
Geneva Conference, disarmament is still far off. Nuclear tests 
make disarmament more difficult. 

I do not know if many hon. Members present here saw 
the two films which were exhibited to the members of the 
Anti-Nuclear Arms Convention. One was a Japanese film 
and the other was an American or British film. Both dealt 
with nuclear war and they were horrible films. The whole 
possibility of a nuclear war occurring is a horrible idea. 

So far as nuclear tests are concerned, I imagine we are 
arriving probably at the end of the present series of tests by 
America. I do not know if the Soviet Union will have a series 
of tests now. Experts tell me that this series of tests by the 
U.S..A. and by the Soviet Union will probably end for a long 
time to come this testing inasmuch as they have achieved 
their purposes. Thus virtue will come out of necessity. But 
it is a very painful truth that we have arrived at a stage in 
the world when the great powers play about with these 
weapons and, because they are afraid of each other, they take 
the risk of annihilation of mankind. 



INDEPENDENCE OF ALGERIA 


I SHOULD LIKE to refer to a piece of news which appeared 
in this morning’s papers. It announced the long-hoped- 
for agreement between the leaders of the Algerian people and 
the French Government for a cease-fire. 

I doubt if we can easily find in the records of history a 
struggle as intensive as that waged by the Algerian people 
during the past seven years and more, attended by such intense 
suffering, and such a large number of casualties and killings. 
No one can deny that if a price has to be paid for freedom, the 
Algerian people have paid much more than any price that 
could have been laid down. 

We should like to send our greetings and good wishes 
to the people of Algeria on this occasion. May I add that I 
should like to congratulate the other party, the French 
Government under President de Gaulle? While we may 
disagree with much that has been done by the Freneh 
Government in Algeria, we must recognize that all kinds of 
difficulties and extraordinary conditions came in the President’s 
way, but he adhered to his resolve to agree to the independence 
of Algeria and, therefore, he deserves credit for it. In coming 
to this agreement, there have undoubtedly been a number of 
compromises in whieh both parties have given up something 
to which they attached importance. Whatever has been given 
up does not come in the way of independence, which is the 
important thing. 

There still remain grave difficulties in Algeria and in 
France because, as hon. Members know, a secret army 
organization, which has growm up in the past and has given 
a great deal of trouble, is functioning in a typically cruel, 
callous and fascist manner. I hope that this will cease now, 
and that if it does not cease, it would be dealt with adequately. 

I hope that the Algerian people, after having paid such 
a heavy price for their independence and been conditioned 
by it — because it is the price that they pay in suffering 
and sacrifices that conditions the people — \vill piogress 
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rapidly, and become a bulwark of peace and co-operation in 
the world. 


* * * * 


'^HE ALMOST UNANIMOUS vote of the Algerian people in the 

referendum for independence, and the French Govern- 
ment’s formal acceptance of the independence of Algeria, bring 
to a happy end the epic story of Algeria’s struggle for freedom. 
Surely history gives us few examples of such a valiant struggle 
against great odds and involving tremendous suffering and 
sacrifice. In a world where almost every day brings some news 
which distresses us, the news from Algeria has come as a tonic 
and a blessing. 

Everyone who believes in freedom will rejoice at this 
happy consummation of a long struggle. We in the Government 
of India and the people of India are particularly happy and 
would like to convey our warm and fraternal greetings to the 
people of Algeria and their brave leaders, more especially the 
Provisional Government which has for so long guided and 
inspired their heroic struggle. We rejoice to find that the ideals 
which they have set before them, of social justice, secularism 
and non-discrimination on the basis of race, religion or creed, 
are ideals which we have ourselves enshrined in our 
Constitution. We look upon them, therefore, as partners in 
a common endeavour. 

We would also like to congratulate President de Gaulle 
and his Gov'ernment on bringing to an end this long-drawn-out 
struggle in a manner befitting the best traditions of France in 
the cause of human liberty, equality and fraternity. 

We intend to establish diplomatic relations with free 
Algeria as soon as possible, and to do it in a manner most 
acceptable to its representatives. 


From statement, New Delhi, July 4, 1962 
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\ Tr. Prime Minister, I am grateful to you and to Mr. Heath 

-*• for the address which you gave us yesterday. It 
showed how hard Mr. Heath had bargained and tried to get 
good terms from the Six of the European Economic 
Community. W e are grateful to him for what he did. I must, 
however, confess that the ultimate picture which has emerged 
is hardly satisfactory. Each group of countries is somewhat 
differently affected. 

The Prime Ministers of Canada and New Zealand have 
stated their views on how the present proposals affect the more 
developed countries. President Ayub, whose country is faced 
with problems similar to ours, has stated his views. I largely 
agree with his general approach to the problem. I shall 
naturally deal with the problems facing developing countries 
like India. I should like to make some general remarks. 

You, Mr. Prime Minister, referred in your opening 
remarks to the world situation; the present conflict, the two 
world wars and the need to prevent a collision between the two 
great powers. You also referred to Europe’s concern with the 
East-West conflict. We are all concerned with it. Every step 
which we now take must therefore be judged from this point 
of view, namely whether it reduces tension between the East 
and the West and whether it decreases the threat of war. We 
fear that the effect of the present proposals and the U.K.’s 
entry into the European Community might be the reverse and 
might add to the tension between the East and the West. Some 
East European countries have claimed that the European 
Common Market will lead to an extension of the Nato 
alliance. That may not be wholly correct, but it may well 
result in the increase of tension between the East and the West. 
The chances of disarmament would grow less. That would be 
a terrible loss, for disarmament will lead to greater economic 
progress than the creation or extension of economic commu- 
nities. These are considerations which should be borne in 
mind in the context of the wider world situation. 

Speech at the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, London, 
September 11, 1962 
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Coming to the present proposals, I should like to remind 
you, Mr. Prime Minister, and other Prime Ministers, that there 
is need for a new approach of promoting a more healthy 
relationship between the de\-eloped and developing countries. 
The U.N. has declared the present decade as the decade of 
development. Declarations have been made in Gatt that 
immediate steps would be taken to fix terminal dates to relax 
tariff and other barriers and expand exports of the developing 
countries. Even some members of the Six in their agreements 
with us in 1959 had agreed to practical measures for an increase 
in our exports, for example of jute goods and cotton textiles 
to Germany. It was expected by us that, as a result of a 
growing realization on their part that we could continue to 
import more and more from them only if we were able to 
export more and more, we would be able to work out trading 
arrangements to provide growing outlets for our products on 
the Continent. 

This has been the general trend and approach. How far 
does this general approach fit in with the present proposals? I 
do not see them fitting in. The present proposals are vague and 
the approach so far made is not satisfactory. Comprehensive 
trade agreements are a good idea, but in the quest for what 
has been described as a balance of bargaining positions, the 
prospects of our being able to negotiate a really worth-while 
agreement with the enlarged community seem to us to have 
been seriously prejudiced. 

The developing countries are struggling hard to raise the 
standard of living of their people and the levels of their 
production. It is impossible for us to import machinery and 
capital goods necessary for our development plans unless we 
can increase the level of our exports. We are grateful for the 
foreign aid which is largely in the shape of loans and credits. 
These have to be paid back with interest. We can pay them 
back only through increasing our exports. There is no 
other w'ay. 

We are in the middle of the Third Five Year Plan. The 
existence of trade links is important. We are thinking of our 
Fourth and Fifth Five Year Plans in our perspective planning. 
We are naturally worried by the adverse effects of these 
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proposals on our Plans. The U.K’s entry' into the E.E.C. may 
well worsen the position not only in relation to our earnings 
of foreign exchange but in relation to unemployment, and 
might have grave social consequences from the human point 
of view. All this does not fit in with an international approach 
or an approach of Gatt as it is generally accepted. 

The accession of the United Kingdom to the E.E.C. means 
some diminution of her sovereignty. We need not be afraid 
of that if it leads to a world order. But it does make a 
difference to the Commonwealth. Curious consequences flow 
from it — apart from its effect on outlets of trade, flow of 
capital, etc. It affects human beings, for persons from the 
Community will have an easier access. All this will weaken 
the concept of the Commonwealth. I do not see how the 
Commonwealth will survive unless a radical change is made 
in the present proposals. 

Over the years economic relations inside the Common- 
wealth have developed in a manner so as to make it possible 
for countries like India to expand the export of their products 
to the British market and to increase imports from the United 
Kingdom. I was surprised to hear these economic relations 
described as characteristic of a period which was passing away. 
It is true that we did not like the Ottawa Agreements, 
because when they were concluded most of the gains accrued 
to the United Kingdom. It is only lately that duty-free 
imports into the United Kingdom and preferential arrange- 
ments over the Commonwealth as a whole have helped us to 
build up a sizeable trade in our manufactures, a trade which 
has proved beneficial not only to ourselves but also to the 
United Kingdom. The provisions of these agreements make a 
good basis for evolving a constructive relationship between the 
developing and developed countries. How can these agreements 
be abandoned without adequate substitutes being found for 
them, perhaps over a wider field? It is the old concept, the 
colonial concept or something like that, which seems to form, 
not wholly but to a large extent, the basis of the present 
proposals. 

We are grateful for the decision of a nil duty on tea and 
on a few other interesting articles, like cricket balls, bats and 
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polo sticks. I hope the Prime Minister of Australia 5vill create 
interest in cricket on the Continent of Europe. These are very 
small items of our export. Tea is, of course, a big item, but 
it cannot be produced in most countries except in India, Ceylon 
and a few others. 

The main object seems to be the controlling of industries 
and markets of industrial goods of the developing countries. 
Reference has been made to our bargaining for trade agree- 
ments in the future, but our prospects have been greatly 
prejudiced. An esoteric value is attached to the Community’s 
external tariff. We had every reason to expect that in evolving 
the level of this tariff for our products, due account would 
be taken of the volume of duty-free imports from our countries 
into the United Kingdom and due attention would also be 
paid to the conditions in which countries in the process of 
development are able to market their industrial products. But 
the negotiators have already accepted the full tariff of the 
Community for our products and agreed on the steps by which 
this level will be reached. We have repeatedly urged that 
unless the status quo is maintained for our products in the 
United Kingdom during the transitional period, there will be 
little scope left for successfully negotiating practical measures 
for the expansion of our exports to the enlarged Community. 

Textiles are important for us. Quantitative limitations 
do provide more than adequate safeguards. Where is the need 
for additional tariffs? They are not necessary. Only we will lose 
foreign exchange on them. The arrangements on jute goods 
arc even more odd. While facilities are provided for increased 
imports from the Six into the United Kingdom, controls on 
our imports for which there is no justification even at present 
are proposed to be kept on till 1970. 

High tariffs are rightly regarded as a barrier to trade 
expansion. In order to avoid the barrier erected by the 
Community, the United Kingdom is seeking to join the 
Market. But in the case of a developing country like India, 
whose need to increase exports is greater and whose difficulties 
in increasing exports are manifold, it is proposed to erect a 
tariff where none existed before. The solution to the problem 
which concerns not only India but other developing countries 
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in and outside the Commonwealth lies in extending duty-free 
treatment to as wide a list of items as possible and to lower 
the tariffs on the rest. I do not see how else this problem can 
be solv'ed. 

There are a number of items like tobacco, coir mats and 
hand-knotted carpets, on which no decisions have yet been 
reached. A large number of our people are employed in 
concentrated areas on producing these items. Their exports 
are largely to the United Kingdom. There will be 
considerable unemployment if their future is not safeguarded. 

We are terribly anxious to modernize our agriculture and 
develop our industries. This is a problem of urgent need and 
importance to us. Our economy will be badly hit and it will 
take us many many years to come back even to the existing 
level if the present proposals are accepted. Ex en the developed 
countries in affluent circumstances do realize that the 
poorer countries must grow and be provided wider markets. It 
is a short-sighted policy to ignore the needs of the developing 
countries. If the United Kingdom joins the Common Market, 
it will be on the other side of the barrier. It will become 
more difficult for India to expand her exports and 
opportunities for the future xvill remain uncertain. I do not 
wish to go into details but I would submit the following: 

( 1 ) Any agreement made must help in the wider context 
of the world and not increase tension. 

(2) It is essential generally from the world point of view 
to develop industrially the countries that are not developed 
today. This is even more important from the Commonwealth 
point of x’iexv. 

(3) We must develop all countries industrially and not 
confine >ome countries to producing agricultural raw 
materials: otherwise we shall create fresh tension. It will 
create disturbance in the immediate present in the economies 
of the developing countries. 

(4) The proposals will upset India’s Third Five Year 
Plan. \\ t‘ ^hall hax e to adjust and may have to change our 
whole trade patterns. We must not ignore this. 

Other dexeloping countries xvili have to face similar 
problems. 


26 
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I can imagine that it may be good for the United 
Kingdom to enter the Common Market. I am no judge of that, 
but it is not clear to me how any good can come if it causes 
harm to the Commonwealth. 

The developing countries of Asia and Africa will face 
these problems. The sooner they develop the better it will 
be for world peace and world order. I would, therefore, submit 
that these proposals be considered further and changes made 
in the direction I have hinted. The proposals at present arc 
not good even for the advanced countries of the Community. 
They tend to lead to a closed circle which may offer to those 
who are inside it some benefit now but will not be ultimately 
for their good. 


CLASH AVERTED 

Q uestion : Reg.ardixg Cuba. I would like to know 
w h e t h e r it a s Mr. Kennedy's triumph (W 
.Mr. Khrushchev's. 

The Prime Munister; I think both President Kennedy 
and Mr. Khrushchev deserve congratulations because of the 
manner in which this i.ssue which could very nearly result in 
a nuclear 4\ar was resolved peacefully. 

Question : Mav I have the privilege of asking what you 
think has been the greatest event in 1962? 

The Prlme Minister: So far as we are concerned, the 
fact which affected us is the Chinese invasion. From the world 
point of view also this has had some effect. But I think the 
prevention of a nuclear war. which might have come because 
of Cuba, has been a very big thing. It shows that the nuclear 
powers are very reluctant to go into this kind of war. That 
is a v ery healthy sign, and this may lead to further rapproche- 
ment on various matters that are in conflict. 

Sr.TfTi;'. nt at pres^ i critrrcn. f . .Nfrt ntlhi, Dfccnibrr .A., 13hJ 



CHANGING INDIA 


A ugust 1947 broix.ht independence to India. In spite of 
the long-drawn-out struggle that preceded it, it came in 
peace and goodwill. Suddenly all bitterness of past conflict 
was forgotten and a new era of peace and friendship began. 
Our relations \\'ith Britain became friendly and we appeared 
to ha\e no inherited problems and conflicts with any other 
country. 

^Ve had been conditioned for 30 years by Mahatma 
( randhi and his gospel of peace which had left a powerful 
imprint not only on the minds of those actively interested in 
polities but also on the mass mind. Our success in attaining 
freedom through peaceful methods confirmed this way of 
thinking. Thus \\c entered the family of independent nations 
with a clean slate, without any inherited hatreds or enmities 
or territorial or other ambitions, determined to cultivate 
friendly and co-opcrati\e relations with all countries and to 
devote ourseh es to the economic and social progress of India 
ithout getting entangled in national or international conflicts, 
India had become free, but there were still some small 
parts of it under French and Portuguese control which were 
under colonial domination. Thus in our minds the freedom 
of India was not quite complete. We felt certain that France 
and Portugal would also follow the British example and that 
these enclaves of colonial territory would inevitably, and 
through peaceful methods, join independent India. We made 
the necessary approaches to the French and Portuguese 
Ciovernments, 4'he French enclaves became a part of the 
I’nion of India peacefully b) agreement with France. Portugal 
pro\ cd much more intractable and gave a lot of trouble. There 
" as serious troubh’ in 19.Ta insolving the killing and wounding 
of many Indian and Goan passixe resisters by Portuguese 
soldiers. There was also severe internal repre-ssion in Goa. Such 
incidents continued, and it was only after some .show of 
military force, following further incidents in 1961. that this 
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last remnant of colonial rule in India was ended. After that 
the independence of India was complete. 

August 1947 brought long-cherished freedom to our 
country. But in the wake of it came the partition of India 
and, immediately after, mass killing on both sides of the new 
frontier and vast migrations. We had hoped that the partition 
of India, which was brought about by agreement, would lead 
to the creation of two States which would be friendly 
neighbours and would co-operate with each other. That was 
natural, as not only geography but a common history and 
culture and the same language and many other factors 
common to both would, we thought, inevitably lead to 
friendly co-operation. 

But this was not to be. The events after the partition left 
a trail of great bitterness. We were trying to get over the 
immediate results of the partition, when the State of Kashmir 
was suddenly invaded from Pakistan and a new conflict arose. 
To us, trained and conditioned as we had been by Mahatma 
Gandhi, this came as a shock, for we had hoped that there 
would be no military conflicts with any other nation. After 
14 months, a cease-fire was agreed to and actual fighting 
stopped. Since then, although the Kashmir problem 
remained with us and gave a great deal of trouble, 
feelings in both countries gradually lost their bitterness and 
approached nomiality, in so far as the whole people were 
concerned. 

We devoted ourselves to the major problem that 
confronted us — economic and social progress and the better- 
ment of our people. Even before independence, we had giv en 
much thought to this matter and had come to the conclusion 
that we should proceed by the method of planning. Our 
resources were limited, and we wanted to utilize them to 
the best advantage to attain declared objectiv'es. After 
independence, a Constituent Assembly was formed to draw up 
the new Constitution of India; this declared that India was 
to be a sovereign, democratic Republic which should secure 
for all its citizens; justice -social, economic and political; 
liberty of thought, e.xpression. belief, faith and worship; 
equality of status and of opportunity. .\nd among them all it 
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was to promote fraternity, assuring the dignity of the individual 
and the unity of the nation. 

On January 26, 1950, this new Republic came into 
existence and all our efforts were directed towards realizing 
the objectives laid down — political democracy and economic 
justice. We called the objective socialistic without adhering to 
any doctrinaire definition of the word. The system we evolved 
was consciously directed towards the welfare of the common 
man rather than to enrichment of the few; it is demoeratic 
because its processes are ultimately controlled by public 
discussion and by Parliament elected on the basis of universal 
adult franchise, and not by the secret purposes of a privileged 
minority. 

While benefiting from foreign experience — more 
especially, in the constitutional sense, of England and the 
United States — we did not wish to copy any foreign models. 
We believed that India had, by virtue of her long history and 
traditions, an individuality of her own and we should retain 
this without adhering to outworn ideas or traditions. We 
realized that the world was rapidly changing and we must 
keep pace with these changes without being swept away by 
them. We wanted to help, however modestly, in this developing 
pattern of international relations. We had no desire to interfere 
with other countries or impose our views on them. Thus, India 
started changes in her own life and institutions that are so 
decisive and far-reaching in their scope and intent that they 
may well be considered re\'olutionary, especially when viewed 
against the background of an ancient civilization and its 
ingrained conservatism. In foreign affairs, in a period when 
cataclysmic conflicts seem never too far below the horizon, 
she has invariably taken her stand with those who are striving 
for the maintenance of peace and for reconciliation and 
co-operation. 

The twin policies which have guided us since independence 
are, broadly, democratic planning for development at home 
and, externally, a policy which has come to be named, rather 
inadequately, “non-alignment”. Like the basic policies of most 
countries, these are not the product of any inspiration or 
arbitrary choice, but have their roots in our past history and 
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way of tliinking as well as in fundamental national exigencies. 
India’s o\'er-riding and most urgent task is to raise the standard 
of living of her people, and in order to achies e this, to carry 
out structural and organizational reforms not only as speedily 
as possible but with maximum popular support and participa- 
tion. In foreign affairs, vve had no interest other than to 
cultivate friendly co-operation with all countries and to help 
to keep world peace as the sine qua non of evervthing else. 
In our approach to these problems, our attitude and ideas had 
inevitably been shaped by our own recent struggle for freedom, 
as well as by the accumulated experience of centuries, and 
above all by Mahatma Gandhi’s teachings. 

It is no sign of complacency to recognize that these 
policies have met with an encouraging measure of success. 
India, with a population of 446 millions and an electorate of 
over JOO millions, remains the largest functioning democracs 
in the world. W’ithout deviating from democratic principles 
and procedures, she has launched upon extensive programme.s 
of modernization which are already bearing fruit. Far-reaching 
land reforms have taken place and our economy, still 
predominantly agricultural, is being steadily transformed by 
the spread of industrialization and the completion of va.st new 
projects in the fields of power, transport and irrigation. Out 
Community Development .schemes represent a rural reconstruc- 
tion programme which promises to transform the countryside 
and the vast population that live there. Recently, the 
Community Development mosement has been extended to 
what is called panchayati raj ; that is. there has been 
decentralization in favour of village-elected councils which 
have been given authority and resources to carry out schemes 
of development. Both industrial and agricultural production 
have increased substantially in volume as well as varietv. and 
every effort is being made to ensure that the benefits of an 
expanding economy are shared equitably by all classes of the 
population. Education has spread remarkably at all stages and 
there are at present over 50,000,000 boys and girls in schools 
and colleges. Special attention has been paid to scientific and 
technical education. The health conditions of the people have 
also made substantial progress. In the 1940s the expectation 
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of life in India was 32 ; now it is approaching 50. Our planning, 
designed to equip the country with the technical skills and the 
inoductive facilities of a modern society, is essentially welfare- 
oriented. Two Five Year Plans have been completed and the 
third is now in mid-course. 

What is called “non-alignment" has also not fared badh , 
I'his. strictly speaking, repre.sents only one aspect of our 
policy ; we have othei positi\ e aims also, such a.s the promotion 
of freedom from colonial rule, racial equality peace and 
international co-operation, but “non-alignment" has become 
a summary description of this policy of friend'hip toward all 
nations, uncompromised by adherence to any military pacts. 
This was not due to any indifference to issues that arose, but 
rather to a desire to judge them for ourselves, in full freedom 
anti without any preconceived partisan bias. It Implied 
hadcalh a conviction that good and evil are mixed up in this 
world, that the nations cannot be divided into sheep and goat^. 
to be condemned or approved accordinglv. and that if we w'eie 
to join one militaiA’ group rather than the other it was liable 
to increase and not diminish the risk of a major clash between 
them. Essentially, “non-alignment” is freedom of action which 
is a part of independence. This attitude no doubt displeased 
''Ome people to begin with, but it has been of service to the 
cau.se of world peace at some critical moments in recent history , 
.\ large number of countries, including most of the newly 
independent States of Asia and Africa, have adopted a similar 
outlook on international affairs. It is possible that India has 
influenced their thinking to .some extent in this matter; but. 
however that may be. “non-alignment" is now an integral 
part of the international pattern and is widely eonceded to be 
a comprehensible and legitimate policy, particularly for the 
emergent ,-\fro-.Asian States. 

Consistent with our policy of promotion of fteact' and 
international co-operation, we welcomed the end of the ci\il 
war- in our neighbouring country China and the proclamation 
of the People's Republic of China in December 1949. 5N e 
began developing friendh’ and co-operative relations with our 
northern neighbour. 

The wanton and massive invadon of last autumn has. 
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however, brought an incalculable, ominous and explosiv e new 
element into the situation. Peking’s propagandists ha\'e tried 
to sow confusion in the public mind over this; but no amount 
of sophistry can conjure away the fact that the People's 
Republic of China is guilty of premeditated aggression. In 1954 
India and China signed a general treaty on Tibet, in the 
preamble of which both parties pledged themselves to mutual 
non- aggression and respect of each other's territorial integrity. 
At that date, China knew precisely what the extent of India’s 
territorial jurisdiction was; India, on the other hand, was not 
only not aware of the Chinese claims (they were not disclosed 
until five years later), but she had no reason even to suspect 
that there was any major question about the frontier. 

All the fighting that has taken place, and the forcible 
seizure of territory by China, has been to the south and west— - 
that is, on the Indian side — of the frontier as implicitly 
accepted by China herself in 1954. At no point have Indian 
troops ever gone beyond that line. The charge of aggression 
against the People’s Republic of China thus holds, regardless 
of the controversy about the correct delineation of the border. 
This subject has been voluminously documented; what needs 
to be said here is that India’s northern frontiers are not the 
result of any British imperialistic expansion, achieved in 
violation of China’s rights or interests, but have their sanction 
in the facts of geography and history, and the generally 
accepted principles of international law. 

It is difficult to forecast the further course of this dispute. 
Recently some non-aligned powers took the initiative in 
making certain proposals which, if accepted, could lead to 
talks between India and China on the merits of the question. 
We have accepted these proposals in their entirety. China has 
thus far not done so. We have suggested that we are prepared 
to refer these frontier disputes to the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague or to arbitration. 

The initiative lies always with the aggressor, and the 
Chinese have been exceptionally devious and deceptive in their 
methods. What has happened so far serves to define, more 
clearly than before, certain considerations which must continue 
to govern our attitude and policy on this question. 
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First, it would be wrong and inexpedient, and also 
repugnant to every sentiment of national honour and self- 
respect, to acquiesce in aggression as plainly established as 
it is in this case. We must, therefore, insist that the aggression 
be undone to our satisfaction before normal relations can be 
restored. Whether a peaceful settlement can eventually be 
reached, therefore, depends largely on China. 

Secondly, despite our friendliness, China’s behaviour 
toward us has shown such utter disregard of the ordinary 
canons of international behaviour that it has shaken severely 
our confidence in her good faith. We cannot, on the available 
evidence, look upon her as other than a country with 
profoundly inimical intentions toward our independence and 
institutions. 

Thirdly, the Himalayan barrier has proved to be vulner- 
able. If it is breached, the way to the Indian plains and the 
ocean beyond would lie exposed ; and the threat to India would 
then, likewise, be a threat to the other countries of South and 
South-east Asia. India’s determination to resist aggression and 
retain her territorial integrity is, therefore, a vital factor in 
the safeguarding of peace and stability throughout this whole 
area. 

This is no doubt appreciated by all the friendly countries 
whom we have asked for military and other assistance in the 
present emergency; and the prompt response that the request 
evoked, particularly from the United States and Great Britain, 
has been warmly acknowledged by the Government of India 
and the leaders of Indian opinion. It is obvious, however, that 
the defence of India in any long-term view calls for a sustained 
effort by India herself — an effort, moreover, which cannot be 
conceived entirely or directly in narrow military teims. In the 
past, our preoccupation with the human problems of poverty 
and illiteracy was such that we were content to assign a 
relatively low priority to defence requirements in the conven- 
tional sense. We will now clearly have to give considerably 
more attention to strengthening our aimed forces and to the 
production within the country, to the extent possible, of all 
weapons and equipment needed by them. 

Measures to this end have already been taken in hand. 
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But, over and abo\ e these, even for the specific purpose of 
defence, the prime requisite is a solid and broad-based 
cconom\ and a population increasingh trained to make full 
use of the resources of modern science and technology. Our 
de\ elopment plans and programmes have had precisely these 
objecti\es; and with such modifications and minor changes 
in emphasis as may be necessary, it is, if anything, more 
essential than ever to press forward with them. ^S’e are aware 
that the additional burden on our resources, entailed by the 
larger defence expenditure, must in any event call for further 
.sacrifices on our part. We arc making these sacrifices and arc 
determined to carry through the current Fiv'e Year Plan with- 
out any significant scaling down. \Ve hope external aid in 
adequate measure will be available in support of this special 
effort. 

I have mentioned earlier that Indo-Pakistan relations had 
been .steadily improving in recent years. The Chinese attack 
on India has, however, caused a setback. Pakistan authorities 
tended to regard the crisis in Sino-Indian relations as an 
opportunity to jness India to make all .sorts of concessions to 
them. 

new seiies of talks has been started between the two 
countries, and we in India would be the first to rejoice if 
they helped to ease the tension. Without prejudging the out- 
come of these discussions, it may be said, however, that they 
have no direct bearing on the problems we face with regard 
to China. The boundary to be protected delimits the territories 
of the Indian State and their defence is the responsibility of 
the Indian Government. What India needs is not manpower 
but weapons and other military equipment, which in the short 
run she must get from other sources, and in the long run 
manufacture herself. 

Pakistan, like other State.', can help by refraining from 
gi\ ing aid and encouragement to China and thereby enabling 
her to multiply her pressures against us. Unfortunatelv. the 
attitude of Pakistan ever since the Chinese aggression on India 
has been the rex ense of this, and this has undoubtedly added 
to our difficulties. We are eager to come to agreement with 
Pakistan in regard to Kashmir and other problems, but it must 
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hr vememhered that the question of mo\ing toward a possible 
change in Kashmir is so pregnant with explosive possibilities 
that an> incautious step might ha\e far-reaching eifects 
inv'olving the internal stability of the sub-continent, and thus 
weaken instead of strengthen our defences. Also the settlement 
reached must be such that it makes for permanent impro\e- 
ment in Indo-Pakistan relations. 

The conflict provoked by Chinese aggression raises wider 
issues than the simple demarcation of a remote border. It is 
difhcult to understand why China chose to conceal her 
territorial claims for many years, pleading subsequently that 
■‘the time was not ripe’’ for revising her maps; or why she 
had to mount large-scale, concerted attacks from one end to 
die orlit'i of the two-thousand-mile-long frontier; or wh\ she 
rejects any approach to settlement other than through 
bilateral negotiations in the context of military force; or why 
she has been conducting world-wide anti-Indian propaganda 
denouncing the whole range of India's policies and depicting 
India as a tool of reactionaries and imperialists. 

The fact appears to be that China's anti-Indian policy 
flows from her general analysis of the international situation, 
and reflects the aims and as.sumptions underl>ing her foreign 
polic\ as a whole. This policy it.self, while formally subscribing 
to such ideals as peace and co-existence- -though in the 
special Chinese meaning of these terms — leaves no room for 
non-alignment. If the world is xiewed as divided essentially 
l)tt\\f(:ii imperialists and communists, between whom r\ar not 
only is ine\ntable in the end, but betwt;en whom tension in 
some form must be kept ali\'c and even intensified as 
opportunity occurs, then there is indeed no place in it for tint 
tion-aligned. The non-aligned nations must, in this context. 
^eem to be. occupying an unstable, anomalous position from 
which if thev could be dislodged either by cajolery or coercion, 
the result would be to accentuate the polarization of world 
iorces. It is logical to conclude that China s multiple campaign 
against India is an exercise in rcalpolitik on these lines. India 
is such an outstanding member of the non-aligned community 
that her defection, whether \oluntary or enforced, cannot fail 
to bring grave and far-reaching consequences in its train. 
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If this analysis is well-founded, the challenge from China, 
as it has rc\'ealcd itself, is not only to our foreign policy but 
to our domestic policy as well. Both are rooted in our needs 
and interests, and spring from the same cultural outlook and 
the same scale of moral values. Tolerance, friendliness, the 
protection of the rights and dignity of the individual, peaceful 
settlement of disputes, the persistent effort to reach agreement 
through compromise and persuasion — these are the values we 
have been trying to uphold, imperfectly no doubt, in the 
conduct of our internal affairs. They represent a way of life, 
if I may so put it, a way of life that is anathema to the ruling 
ideologists in Peking, with their faith in power and violence as 
the instruments of benevolent change. 

We are far from being averse to change, we have 
embarked upon far-reaching changes and we propose to 
persevere with our plans and programmes ; but we are 
convinced that the methods by which changes are brought 
about are at least as important as the changes themselves. 
Means are more important than ends — this was the basic 
policy on which Mr. Gandhi laid constant stress. We believe 
that any change should come about through our own volition, 
as a result of our own experience, and that it should not be 
foisted on us through any kind of force or pressure. In the 
pursuit of change, we should seek to carry the mass of the 
people with us and win their support. This way of dealing 
with our problems may not result in as swift or spectacular 
a transformation as we might wish, but at least the progress 
achieved will have a solid basis in the nation’s consent and 
avoid a degree of dislocation and disorganization that we can 
ill afford. 

It is in this spirit that we have set our hands to the task 
of developing, in this ancient land, a system combining 
political democracy and economic justice. 

Can this enterprise survive the new strains and tensions? 
The question goes to the heart of the issues involved in the 
present conflict, and the answer lies only in part, though 
perhaps in large part, with us in India. I am confident in my 
own mind that we cannot let ourselves be panicked into 
abandoning cither the goal or the methods of our policy as 
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I have stated it. The attack from across the Himalayas 
undoubtedly gave us a severe jolt ; it aroused anger and disgust 
at what we felt to be a wanton betrayal of friendship. The 
immediate reaction was a spontaneous wave of national unity 
submerging all other disputes and dissensions. Even if some 
of them are revived, they are bound to be heavily coloured 
by the implications of China’s policy for our security as well 
as for other aspects of our life. 

In India there are groups which may be called Right 
and others ivhich may be called Left. But the antithesis 
between Right and Left is not so clear-cut as in some other 
parts of the world, or as widely permeating in its intellectual 
and political language. To the vast mass of our people, the 
reality is a deeply felt but undoctrinaire demand for better 
economic and social conditions, to which has now been added 
a troubled awareness of the Chinese threat and of the para- 
mount need for safeguarding the nation’s independence and 
integrity. This is the basic situation that our policies are 
designed to meet. Undoubtedly, grave new problems have 
arisen which we did not previously anticipate and which could 
conceivably disturb our internal equilibrium. The diversion 
of resources to military preparedness may slow down to some 
extent the improvement in living conditions, and we will have 
to adapt ourselves, psychologically also, to the presence of a 
powerful and hostile neighbour. These are highly unwelcome 
and distasteful necessities, and their emergence has prompted 
an earnest reappraisal of the course we have been follo3ving 
these last 15 years. That reapprai.sah howev'er. has convinced 
us that the basic policies we pursued in earlier years should 
not be changed, but should only be adjusted in order to meet 
the new dangers that face us. 

The central fact is that the impact of China, whether it 
again takes an acute military form or makes itself felt more 
insidiouslv. is forcing the pace of growth in India. Both the 
Right and the Left have been affected, and the nation as a 
whole is growing up. It is learning that in the 3\orld today 
it is not enough to be des'oted to peace, or to mind eaie s 03 m 
aftairs, but that it is also neeessary to has'e adequate armed 
strength, to adjust our relations with friendly countries in the 
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light of the changing actualities of the international situation 
and, above all, to preserve and consolidate national unity. 

There is an inter-play of domestic and external factors 
here which no one can ignore; our responses will inevitably 
be affected by the policies that others adopt towards us. While 
uncertaintitAs arc inherent in the situation, the political ferment 
that has been at work in India during the past few months 
has confirmed for us the essential and continuing validity of 
the principles on which we have hitherto taken our stand. The 
defence of our freedom and the social progress to which wc 
aspire can best be assured in our view by the flexible 
democratic structure that we have evolved for ourselves. This 
is not onlv in conformity with our larger interests, but also 
with the larger interests of the world. 

The Right in India has become more clamorous, basing 
itself on an extreme form of nationalism; the Left, though 
also nationalistic, is to some extent weakened. The 
Communist Party of India is in disarray, and the great 
majoritv' of it has condemned Chinese aggression and declared 
itself in favour of the national .stand. There is much heart- 
searching even in the Congre,ss Party. But. on the whole, the 
picture that is emerging confirms the domestic and general 
agreement about the nece.ssity for increasing our armed 
strength for defence. If the frontier .situation should 
deteriorate, we would naturally consider it desirable to take 
measures to tighten up the central authority. That is something 
that is likely to happen in a crisis under anv svstem of 
government. But, even so, the basic democratic structure will. 
I think, continue. 

It is pertinent to note that the Soviet L’nion and the 
Communist States of Europe allied to it have not considered 
it necessarv to change their friendly attitude toward India in 
spite of open Chinese hostility toward us. Indeed, they have 
continued their aid to India in various ways. This implies a 
recognition on their part that India and other non-aligned 
countries have a vital role in the existing balance of forces. 

I have endeavoured to give, above, some explanation of 
the basic policy which China appears to be following in regard 
to India. It mav be that this policy is partly affected by the 
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growing rift between the Soviet Union and China. This mav 
have led ChJna to demonstrate, bv her attack on India, that 
non-alignment has no reality and that the Soviet policy toward 
the non-aligned countries is wrong; the only right course is 
to r\ork for a polarization of forces in the \yorld. This might, 
according to Chinese thinking, justify their ideological 
difference with the Soyiet Union. 

^Vhatever temporary militarv .success the Chinese may 
hat e gained by their aggression on India. I think it would be 
t:orrect to say that they have failed thus far in their main 
endear our. Not onh have thev converted a friendly country 
like India into one basically hostile lo them and united and 
detcmiined against them, but the policy of non-alignment has 
not broken down and stands confirmed. CTina has lost the 
goodwill of most of the non-aligned countrie.s and even of 
manv of her communi't allies. She stands isolated today. 

Ever since the ceasc-firc and the Colombo proposals, the 
immediate excitement of day-to-day fighting on the border has 
naturallv toned th.iwn. But it is generalh recognized that the 
menace from China is a continuing one. and we must there- 
fore prepare to meet it. whatever developments might take 
place in the near future. 

The future is uncertain. Biit it rnav be said with some 
confidence that, while Itidia continues to sticmynhen herself 
fo! defence, she is anxious that her economic development 
should not be impeded because of the incia'ascd expenditure 
on armaments. There is an increasing realization that this 
double burden must be borne b> our people. There is also 
the hope that our friends abroad will help us by sharing this 
burden to .some extent. But we realize that in any event the 
people of India svill ha\e to carry the main load. 

^\ hatever happens in India or elsewhere will be gON Cineci 
to .some extent by international dec elopments. Happih. there 
have been indications recently that a new' phase may well be 
openinu in international relation'-. Cuba suddenly revealed 
lo us the thcrmo-nuch ai biink on which we are all poised; 
it also brought reassuring evidence of restraint and moderation 
in high places, without -which we cannot be 'ure of surviving 
the dangerous days \ot to come. It may be that the cold war 
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and the East-West antagonism of the 1950s will be gradually 
softened and transformed by the new pressures that have 
emerged within each bloc, as well as by the insistent demand 
of the “uncommitted” countries for a systematic and world- 
wide assault on hunger, disease and ignorance. But war, and 
nuclear war at that, still remains the spectre which must be 
exorcized before mankind can breathe freely again. That is 
why disarmament, particularly the abolition of nuclear 
weapons, beginning with the cessation of all further tests, is 
of such supreme importance. The technology of the arms race 
is acquiring a fearful momentum of its own, and is rapidly 
reaching a point where, if it is not checked and reversed in 
time, it may well pose insuperable problems of organized 
social control. The responsibilit\ for this naturally rests, in 
the first place, with the principal nuclear powers, and we 
must hope that they will be equal to it. 

Meanwhile, Indo-American relations have seldom been 
as close and cordial as they are now. The deep sympathy and 
practical support received from the United States in meeting 
the Chinese aggression has created a wealth of good feeling 
and. apart from that, there is much in common between u.s 
on essentials. President Kennedy's \’ision of a world of free 
and independent nations, freely co-operating so as to bring 
about a world-wide system of inter-dependence, is entirely in 
accord with our own ideas. It is in this spirit that we have 
endeavoured to collaborate in peaceful and constructix’e work 
with the new .\fro-Asian .States, and Britain and other 
Commonwealth countries with whom rve have a long 
historical association. It is in this .spirit also that we are doing 
our best to further the purposes of the United Nations as. 
most recently, in the Congo. 

The United Nations admittedly has numerous short- 
comings. The government of a countiw representing a large 
part of the rvorld’s population is still not subject to the 
discipline and the responsibilities that membership in the world 
organization would impose. Oftt'ii. moreover, the judgment 
and activities of the United Nations have been swayed or 
inhibited by the passions and prejudices of the cold war. None 
the less, the United Nations is the chief repository of our hopes 
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for ever closer and more effectiv'e international co-operation 
for security as well as welfare. It is dedicated to peace, 
freedom and justice — noble ideals which embody the aspira- 
tions of all mankind — and it may yet lead us out of this fear- 
and strife-ridden age into a more settled future when the full 
potentialities of science and technology could be applied to 
the well-being of all peoples. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MAULANA AZAD 

M r. Speaker^ Sir: It has fallen to my lot often to refer in 
this House to the death of a colleague or a great man. I 
have to perform that sad duty again today in regard to one who 
was with us a few days ago and who passed away rather 
suddenly, producing a sense of deep sorrow and grief not only 
to his colleagues in Parliament but to innumerable people all 
over the eountry. 

It has become almost a commonplace, when a prominent 
person passes away, to say that he is irreplaceable. That is 
often true; yet I believe that it is literally and absolutely true 
in regard to the passing away of Maulana Azad. We have had 
great men and we will have great men, but I do submit that 
the peculiar and special type of greatness which Maulana 
Azad represented is not likely to be reproduced in India or 
anywhere else. 

I need not refer to his many qualities, his deep learning, 
his scholarship and his great oratory. He was a great writer. 
He was great in many ways. He combined in himself the 
greatness of the past with the greatness of the present. He 
always reminded me of the great men of several hundred 
years ago about whom I have read in history, the great men 
of the Renaissance, or in a later period, the encyclopaedists 
who preceded the French Revolution, men of intellect and 
men of action. He reminded also of what might be called 
the great quality of olden days — the graciousness, a eertain 
courtesy or tolerance or patience which we sadly seek in the 
world today. E\-en though we may seek to reach the moon, 
we do it with a lack of graciousness or of tolerance or of some 
things which have made life rvorth-while since life began. It 
was the strange and unique mixture of the good qualities of 

Speech in Lok Sabha on the death of Maulana Abul Kalam .Vzad, 
February 24, 1958 
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the past, the graciousness. the deep learning and toleration, 
and the urges of today tv'hich made Maulana Azad what 
he was. 

Everyone knows that even in his early teens he was filled 
with the passion for freeing India and he turned towards 
ways even of violent revolution. Soon after he realized that 
violence was not the way which would gain results. 

Maulana Azad was a very special representative in a high 
degree of the great composite culture which had gradually 
grown in India. He, in his own venue, in Delhi or in Bengal 
where he spent the greater part of his life, represented this 
synthesis of various cultures which had flowed in and lost 
themselves in the ocean of Indian life and humanity, 
affecting and changing them and being changed themselves 
by them. He came to represent more specially the culture 
of India as influenced by the cultures of the nations of W estern 
Asia, namely, the Persian culture and the Arabic culture which 
have affected India for thousands of years. In that sense, I 
can hardly conceive of any other person who can replace him, 
because the age which produced him is past. A few of us 
have some faint idea of that age which is past. 

Change is essential lest we should become rooted to some 
past habit. But I cannot help expressing a certain feeling of 
regret that with the bad, the good of the past days is also 
swept away and that good was eminently represented by 
Maulana Azad. 

There is one curious error to the expression of which I 
have myself been guilty about Maulana Azad’s life and 
education. Even this morning the newspapers contained a 
resolution of the Government about Maulana Azad. It is 
stated that he went and studied at A1 Azhar University. He 
did not do so. It is an extraordinary persistence of error. As 
I said, I myself thought so. Otherwise. I would have taken 
care to correct it in the Government resolution. The fact 
is that he did not study at A1 Azhar I’niversity. Of course, 
he went to Cairo and he vivited .A1 Adzhar University. He 
studied elsewhere. He .studied chiefly in Calcutta, in the 
Arabic schools as well as in other schools. He spent a number 
of years in Arabia. He was born there and he visited Egypt 
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as he visited other countries of Western Asia. 

We mourn today the passing of a great man, a man of 
luminous intelligence and mighty intellect with an amazing 
capacity to pierce through a problem to its core. The word 
“luminous” is perhaps the best word I can use about his 
mind. When we miss and when we part with such a companion, 
friend, colleague, comrade, leader and teacher, there is 
inevitably a tremendous void created in our life and 
activities. 


THE GROWTH OF DEFENCE SCIENCE 

A EL OF US are interested in defence, and an increasing 
^ ^ number of us are interested in science. Science which 
plays such an important part in our world today has a tendency 
to play tricks with humanity. It gives us a great deal of power. 
It gives us defence and then gives us something more powerful 
which will o\’ercome that defence. 

The 5vhole question of defence has become different from 
what it was in the past. We recoil w'ith horror at the prospect 
of war, because not onh it dcstrovs in a physical sense but 
it destroys the mind and heart and everything that is worth- 
while. Even without war we see how human beings and nations 
are filled with hatred and \'iolence. How do we meet this 
contingency? Not in a sense of helplessness, because helplessness 
breeds fear. And I do not think that there is anything worse 
for an individual or for a group or for a nation than to suffer 
from fear. Almost every evil arises from fear. An odd aspect 
is that the countries which happen to be advanced in the art 
of war and in defence science and ha\e enormous strength 
suffer from a tremendous deal of fear. They fear each other. 
It is an extraordinary phenomenon. Therefore, I have often 
wondered how we can build up our defence science other than 
on a lack of fear. That is probably a subject which is not 
considered by Dr. Kothari and his colleagues. 

From speech at the Defence Science Organization, Xew Delhi, April 3, 1958 
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I have no doubt that all the defence science in the world 
and all the weapons in the world are worth nothing if there 
is not fearlessness behind them. On the other hand, there is 
the danger that we get rather complacent, and develop the 
Maginot Line mentality, a phrase that has grown up since the 
last great world war. We build up some kind of a wall and 
think that we are protected, although such protection does 
not exist. 

I talked about fearlessness. One is always afraid of 
something which one does not know. For example, a person 
who has never handled an ordinary rifle is afraid of the rifle 
as a dangerous weapon. Today a rifle may be an ordinary 
weapon, but those who have not handled it may think it a 
frightfully dangerous weapon. Our people learn rifle shooting. 
It is not that I want them to shoot but I want them to get 
used to the rifle and not be afraid of it for the reason that 
they have never touched it. If they know how to use it, they 
cease to be frightened of it. That should apply to bigger 
weapons. We should not be ignorant of them and therefore 
afraid of them. We should be able to deal with a situation 
that might arise in which somebody else may use these 
weapons. Second!)', knowledge of any kind gives one a little 
more confidence than ignorance. What I am driving at is 
that whatever be our line of approach to the problem of 
defence, we cannot afford to be complacent. Indeed, we 
have to base our future on the growth of scientific knowledge, 
not only in the field of defence but in every field. 

Science has, unfortunately perhaps, advanced more under 
the stress of war than under the stress of peace. But today 
no country can adxance in peace or war except with a full 
knowledge of modern science and technology. In India we 
are doing work in the field of science in our own way. About 
a month or six weeks ago, the Government of India published 
a resolution on science which outlined the nation’s approach 
to science. It was an indication to the counti'y at large how' 
things were moving and how people were thinking. There 
can be no doubt that we have to advance by the application 
of scientific methods and techniques in all fields, and more 
especially in a field like defence. 
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I welcome this conference. I am very glad that our 
Defence Science Department has been doing good work under 
Dr. Kothari. Having said so, I would again like to remind 
you of a fact which is basic. The defence of the country today 
or at any time depends on the morale and the state of the 
country even more than on the weapons which it may possess. 
Is the country contented or discontented? An answer to this 
question is more important ultimately than any weapon. We 
cannot allow that aspect of the country to suffer merely by 
thinking of trained armies, navies, and air forces, equipped 
with the latest arms. I would rather have no army, no navy 
and no air force than have a fine army, a fine navy and a fine 
air force with the people behind them ill-fed and supine. So 
we come back to the position that the best defence is the 
quality of the people. The best defence internationally is the 
friendship of other nations. It is obvious that one gets 
friendship by being respected. If we are weak and supine, we 
get nobody’s friendship. People who are not overwhelmed by 
fear and who do, to the best of their ability, what they think 
is right and do not allow themselves to be pushed hither and 
thither by other forces and other countries are respected, and 
out of that respect friendship grows. I have not a shadow of 
doubt that whether it is in individual relations or group 
relations or national relations or international relations, if we 
give goodwill and friendship, that goodwill and friendship will 
come back to us. 

While we should necessarily try to progress in science, 
and in defence science, we should remember always that the 
mind and the heart of man is more powerful than anything 
\\’hich has been invented by science. What has been invented 
by science has come out of the mind of man. A man of courage 
and integrity is a source of greater strength to a nation than 
the weapon he may have in his mind. The weapon is useful, 
no doubt, because the weapon itself is the symbol of something. 

I hope earnestly that there will be no recourse in the 
world to the weapons of mass slaughter which have been 
produced by science. I hope even more earnestly that so far 
as we in India are concerned, we shall not be dragged or 
pushed into war with anybody. I hope that our policies will 
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always promote friendship and convey no threats and thus 
we shall gradually overcome the hostility of others, if there 
is such hostility. That is the best defence and the best way 
of living. At the same time, I think it is essential that we 
should not wait for events, but strengthen ourselves in every 
way, in the economic way, in the scientific way and in other 
ways. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. KARVE 

D r. ELarve and friends: We are gathered here today on a 
unique occasion such as has not occured in my life 
and probably in your lives, and such as is not likely to occur 
again in our lives. I am rather overwhelmed by this occasion 
and all that lies behind it. I have come here, Sir, not to venture 
to congratulate you. It is we who have been blessed by you. 
If I have come here, it is to seek your blessing for all of us, 
so that we may have some measure of your spirit of service, 
your faith, and your perseverance. And may I say also your 
goodness, which after all is the salt of the earth which keeps 
life going. Though we may utter words of congratulation, in 
our heart of hearts, we feel both happy and sad. We feel 
happy that we have amongst us one of our own countrymen 
who can be said truly to be in line with the ancient sages of 
India. We are sad that we of the present generation lag so 
far behind. 

^Ve see the pomp and pageantry of kings and presidents, 
and of the publicity attending prime ministers. All this seems 
rather small and petty in your presence, because you have 
shown us in your life something which is more durable, almost 
timeless in its value, a man of courage and devotion and 
wisdom, persevering in spite of difficulties through long years 
of effort. 

Long years ago you lit a candle in a sphere which was 

Speech at the centenary- celebration of the birth of Dr. D. K. Karve, 
Bombay, April 18, 1958 
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specially dark to which you devoted yourself. Maybe today 
there are ten thousand candles, but it was that first candle 
which counted. And that makes us remember two sayings of 
the great Chinese sages. One is; “It is better to light a little 
candle than curse the darkne.ss.” Most of us, I fear, curse the 
darkness and are frustrated at the surrounding gloom, and 
because of that frustration we cannot achie\’e much. But the 
man who wants to achie\ e lights the candle, and the candles 
grow in number and the light grows. The second saying is: 
“All the darkness in the world cannot put out a candle which 
is lit.” We have both these ancient sayings exemplified in your 
life, revered Sir. You lit a candle which has grown in numbers 
but all those who work in the direction which you indicated 
will always remember the candle which \ou lit. 

We talk a great deal about education today. Some are 
dissatisfied with our system of education and criticize it. 
They may be justified. In any event, what you began long 
years ago before most of us were born, namely education of 
women, is certainly more important than any other sphere 
of education. I believe that it is more important, if there can 
be any comparison, for the women of a nation to be educated 
than its men. I say it by way of emphasizing the importance 
of the mothers and daughters and sisters of a nation. One of 
the truest measures of a nation’s advancement is the state of 
its women. For, out of the women comes the new generation, 
and it is from their lips and from their laps that it begins 
to learn. 

Political revolution is important and economic revolution 
is still more important, but the most important of all is the 
social revolution in the people. It is in the measure that the 
social revolution succeeds that it provides the basis of the 
economic stability and progress. Women play the most 
important part in the social revolution. 

^Ve hear a great deal about the revolution in China. We 
may agree with it or disagree with it. But probably the biggest 
thing which has happened in China is the change in the 
status of women. It is a feeling of liberation from the old 
customs which bound them down. I have long felt that in 
India too we shall measure our advance on the political and 
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economic plane by the social change, more particularly among 
the women of India. We are on the move. Speaking as a 
member of the Government of the day, I should like to say 
chat the laws which have been passed in regard to women 
have given me a sense of achievement. I look upon these 
laws as measures which had long been due, and which w'ould 
liberate the women of India and give them freedom to grow. 
I am conx’inced that if the opportunity is given to them to grow, 
the women of this country can render great service to this 
country and to the world. 

Being an Indian, I naturally think of India more. I want 
the people of India not merely to survi\’e but lead a fuller 
life from the material and spiritual points of view. I gain 
inspiration and confidence in that hope when I look back to 
the great men that our country has produced from time to 
time. When I see this line of great men who have come to 
us, sometimes when the horizon w'as the darkest, and have 
brought about change by their courage and labour and 
devotion, my optimism returns to me, and my courage also 
comes back in a measure. 

You, Sir, are one of those who inspire and whose life 
is a record of ^vhat men can do, quietly and serenely, without 
.shouting. The world cannot do away with men of your type. 
Sir, because when that type goes, the salt of the earth goes, 
and we become ordinary folk with no real quality in us to 
distinguish us. So I seek again from you. Sir, your blessing 
for us and for our people, whom you have served so 
magnificently through almost a century of effort. 


LAW AND THE CHANGING VALUES 

U NLESS A COMMUNITY lives under the rule of law, it will 
tend to be lawless. The rule of law should bind the com- 
munity. The first objective of this International Commission of 

Inaugural address at the plenary session of the International Congress of 
Jurists, New Delhi, Januar>’ 5, 1959 
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Jurists which is to preserve and maintain the rule of law seems 
to be synonymous with the maintenance of civilized existence. 
And if there is to be a rule of law, there should be independent 
judges to administer the law. Otherwise the law may be used 
not in the interest of the rule of law but exploited in other 
interests. 

Some difficulties arise. In times of war, the law ceases 
to function. War presumably is an absence of law, and the 
person with the biggest gun is supposed to be the arbiter of 
events. If war is an absence of law, not only on the battlefield 
but far away from the battlefield, the effect of war on people’s 
thinking is to dull their sense of law. The law seldom functions 
with objectivity and dispassion in times of war. 

If it is so during times of war, some effect of it must 
surely come during times of a cold war. When we live in 
the period of a cold war, we suffer to some extent from the 
psychology of war which comes in the way of objective, 
dispassionate consideration of problems. From the point of 
view, therefore, of the law, the worst possible environment 
for it to flourish is war and, to some lesser degree, a cold war. 
I am not surprised that law and justice often are casualties 
when such an atmosphere flourishes. 

As I said, law seems to be the basis of civilized existence. 
Without law society would go to pieces. At the same time, 
society is changing. It is not static. It has changed vastly 
because of industrial and technological advance and the law 
has normally adapted itself to it. It had to. If it does not 
adapt itself quickly enough, there occurs a gap between the 
functioning of the law as it functioned previously and the 
new development in society due to technological and other 
changes. 

Undoubtedly some aspects of the law must be considered 
to embody certain moral or ethical principles. Some other 
aspects may relate to the application of those principles to 
given circumstances, and when the circumstances change, the 
application may also have necessarily to change. Otherwise 
there is friction. Obviously the law of a thousand years ago, 
when society was very different, would not fit in with the 
society today. Therefore, the law has changed. It is changing, 
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apart from the basic approaches. The moment the laiv is static, 
it becomes out of touch with the changing society. I suppose 
the two things ha\e to go together in life, the static element 
which keeps it firmly rooted in basic principles and gives a 
certain continuity and the element of change which is so 
essential. We want both continuity and change. If 
opportunities of change are afforded to the people through 
constitutional and peaceful methods, they will probably take 
advantage of them. 

What is a country to do under foreign rule? Does the 
rule of law prevail? It is law imposed by an authority 
which does not respond to the will of the people. All imposed 
rule is outside the pale of law. It follows logically that the 
rule of law requires many things, like human rights, equal 
treatment, and the absence of racial discrimination. 

The rule of law requires that the individual’s rights should 
be protected. As the Attorney-General pointed out, the 
Constitution of India lays special stress on the rights of the 
individual and the whole background of our ancient law bears 
this out. While protecting the rights of the individual, the law 
does not permit that individual to function in a predatory 
manner against his neighbour or against society. Instead, the 
law is supposed to curb the predatory instincts of the 
individual. A line has to be drawn. Otherwise the individual 
or a group would become a menace to society. 

I am putting before this distinguished audience some 
difficulties and problems which arise in my mind inasmuch as 
we live in rapidly changing rimes. If, for example, the 
distinguished lawyers and jurists of Plato’s day who were very 
able men had met together, they would have taken human 
slavery for granted. It was an accepted thing, not only then 
but till much later. Nobody challenged it. .\nd yet later it 
was not only challenged and condemned but uprooted 
practically all o\er the world. The social mind would not 
accept slavery as such. Therefore, things which may have 
been considered good in a certain age may become not so good 
or out of date in a subsequent age. 

Society changes very' largely because of scientific and 
technological developments. People’s lives change. Their 
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associations with each other, their problems, their business, 
their methods of production and distribution have all changed 
in the last 200 years as a result of the industrial revolution. 
The law has tried to keep pace with these changes and has 
often kept pace with them, because the law which applied to 
the pre-industrial age would hardly be applicable to the 
complicated society of today. And the changes take place at 
a terrific pace in this jet and space tra\d age. The rule of law 
must run close to the rule of life. It cannot go off at a tangent 
from life’s problems and be an answer to the problems which 
existed yesterday. It has to deal with today’s problems. Yet 
law by the very fact that it represents something basic has a 
tendency to be static. It has to maintain that basic character 
but it must not be static. This International Commission of 
Jurists has the responsibility to look at this changing W'orld, 
the changing social relationships and the changing relation- 
ships of nations with each other. All these involve problems 
in a new context, and it is difficult to look at these 
dispassionately in an age which suffers from the atmosphere 
of a cold war. But I am sure that the eminent judges and 
jurists who are present here and who are used to dispassionate 
consideration of problems would be able to face them. 

I ha\’e ventured to express some thoughts which came 
to my mind. I do feel that just as law and war are incompatible, 
law and a cold war are. though to a lesser extent, incompatible. 
Law is a pre-condition of freedom and peace. Freedom and 
peace are necessary for the law to function properly. 


IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 

E ver since the starting of the Social Welfare Board, I have 
been in touch with it and with its activities. I have 
considered social welfare as a subject of great importance 
and I ha\e been much impressed by the work done. I am 

From speech at the inauguration of the fifth annual conference of State 
Social Welfare Advisory Boards, Nevir Delhi, March 18, 1959 
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glad that the Planning Commission and the Social \\’elfai'c 
Board have attached importance to constant attempts at 
e\'aluation of the work which is done. 

If tve look at the work of the Board, the predominant 
impression is of its size and spread. We ha\'e always had social 
workers in India doing good work; nevertheless that work 
remained un-coordinated, and large areas had been left 
untouched. The good work of the .Social Welfare Board and 
its State branches suggests that a certain ferment is 
taking place. 

A social revolution includes evert one, but it especialh 
pertains to women. If the women do not change or progress, 
social life remains more or less static. And one of the most 
interesting and far-reaching changes which I think are coming 
over India today is the change among the women of India. 
It has occurred to a great extent in regard to women in cities 
and towns and has begun even in the rural parts of our country. 
Once it spreads adequately in the villages, this social revolution 
will bring tremendous results. Even in our political movement 
for freedom, women in India, at Gandhiji's appeal, joined it 
in considerable numbers, and that gave the movement its living 
spark. From a short-term or a long-term point of \ie\\', the 
progress achieved by women is of the greatest importance. 

Therefore, the Social \Velfare Board is not only doing 
good work in the sense of social reform, but is doing even more 
important work in the sense of pushing ahead the social 
revolution in India. It is a continuing process. In the past the 
work was confined largely to the educated section, and the 
welfare workers worked more or le''S among themselves. But 
a real difference has now been made with the approach to 
the mass of our population who are in need of the ferment 
of change. Our Chairman has been telling us of the tvork 
done, of the numerous proiects. schemes, plan', etc. I have 
no doubt tha*: the work is affecting rural India. 

The Chairman has told us that special attention should 
be paid to the education of girls and women. .\11 of us are 
agreed on that. From the point of view of proportion it lags 
far behind, but in terms of numbers it is a fair achie\ement. 
.Again. I look upon this aspect from the point of \ iew of the 
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basic changes which have been set in motion in our social 
fabric. 

The Chairman has referred to a demand frequently made 
for a Ministry or a Department of Social Welfare. I have had 
considerable doubt whether setting up a Ministry would be 
the most efficient rvay of dealing with the subject of social 
welfare, the many aspects of which are spread out in the 
present Ministries and have to be collected together. This type 
of \vork requires the non-official, \ oluntary worker’s approach. 
It requires a great deal of flexibility. I think that social welfare 
work can be carried oat successfully in a voluntary and 
non-official way. with official help and guidance. 

I have rvelcomed the co-ordination of the activities of the 
Social Welfare Board with the Community Development 
movement because both cover nearly the whole of the country 
and both have fundamentally the same objective in view. It 
would be unfortunate if they pulled in different directions 
or worked independently of each other. Their activities should 
be closely co-ordinated, the Social Welfare Board looking after 
the work of social welfare within the larger framew’ork of 
Community De\elopment. 

We are engaged in building up the panchayats, co- 
operatives, eic. in our villages. I think that the Social Welfare 
Board should, not directly but in some form, take interest in 
this movement. The type of social welfare isolated from life’s 
problems, which sets up an orphanage — I hate the wwd — or 
3 v’idows’ home. ma\' be all right in a limited sense but 
it does not app^xil to me in the '^lightest. Let us ha\-e training 
institutioiw but let us drop woids like “orphanage”, as if they 
are badges of a criminal tribe. The child is likelv to grow up 
thinking there is nobody to look after it; the “I have no 
parents” feeling is a bad thing. If you deal wdth the active 
problems of life, in the village, or in the city, and your work 
is connected rvith those problems, \ou form part of a wide- 
spread movement and not of institutions doing odd bits of 
work. The latter tvpe of weak may lie necessary here and 
there but that, if I may say so. i-' the superior approach of 
the well-to-rlo t03vards the less wall-to-do. You should interest 
^oursch es in the Panchayats and see that women understand 
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them and go into them. Similarly, you should interest 
yourselves in the co-operatives. I think that the co-operati\’es 
should be a big field for work by trained women. 

The Chairman referred to the need to utilize a large 
number of women teachers in the country. That is important. 
The number of women teachers is bound to grow, and if they 
can be set to work in the field of social welfare in rural areas, 
the work will immediately get a considerable accession of 
strength. 

We have got into the habit of copying Western models. 
I have yet failed to understand what good it does to send 
people to be trained in Western countries to do social welfare 
work in India. Conditions are totally different in those 
countries. There is no such thing as an Indian village in 
America or England. For a trainee to be sent to America or 
England to learn social welfare work in those countries seems 
to me absurd. It is a different matter with senior workers, 
of course. A senior As'orker may go abroad to see the methods 
and approaches. I suggested to many persons who had been 
abroad that they should ha\’c spent that time here in Sevagram 
or in some other institution in India in order to learn about 
the Indian human being. The approach has to suit the 
conditions in India. 


ON GANDHI 

W HEN I 3VAS invited to come here, I gladly agreed to do 
so. Yet I alwar s find some difficulty in accepting an 
engagement of this kind relating to Gandhiji. because the 
thought of him fills r.ty mind in man}' wav-' and 'ometimes 
confines it. I am alwaxs t>ying to find out hoxv he might 
have leactcd to situation--, xvhat he would nave ad\'-cd and 
hoxv far we have fallen ax\ay frnm that po-'.i!=l<- ad\ ice of his. 

ri'.rn .-.dd-ei; _r ’c opt-iii’ of th* Mriiijiird M -ser: on-: t'lr 

inauguration of thr c -nffiente of Cdiaii!..rn and SaIlchaL^k^ , Stat- I’-oaid. of 
thr Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Madurai, April 15, 1959 
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That troubles me, and it might trouble others. I cannot 
presume to imagine that I can act up to the high standards 
\^'hich he would have liked us to observe and which he had 
himself laid down. 

Gandhiji was much bigger than what all of us had 
imagined. He had the remarkable quality of allowing and 
even encouraging those who were pri\’ileged to follow him to 
think out their problems for themselves. He gave them his 
guidance, but he wanted them to come to their own decisions 
and to act according to their own light, even though that 
light might be dim. He did not tvant to impose himself on 
anyone. He certainly wanted to win the minds and hearts 
of people to his own way, but that was not imposition. He 
did not want people to suppress thcmseh’es and blindly say 
or do what he said. That was not the kind of following he 
wanted, though under the stress of his great personality people 
inevitably did find it difficult to function quite independently 
in mind. 

Gandhiji was a dynamic person. He was not a person 
who went by some kind of rote. He had his feet firmly planted 
in principles, and nothing could move him from what w^as once 
clear in his mind. But he did not consider every minor aspect 
of life as some basic truth which could not be changed. He 
had realized that life is a changing and developing 
phenomenon and, therefore, has to be met in a developing and 
dsnamic way. In the half-century and more of his service to 
India and to humanity, he himself developed and met netv 
problems in a new or a somewhat changed way. For, he had 
that quality in him of sensing change and meeting it and yet 
keeping trae to his basic ideals. How' can we, as we are, talk 
of him and try to imagine that we are living up to his ideals? 
That is what troubles me. But even to talk about him 
is a consolation and a reminder of something big. It lifts 
us. Even to come to a place like this museum is good. 
It lifts us out of ourselves and takes us into a region which is 
above the petty conflicts and hatreds of our lives. It is good 
that we are hasing .such museums in various parts of India. 
It is good sometimes esen to has'e ■^ome kind of a statue of 
Gandhiji, in stone, marble or bronze. For many years I reacted 
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Strongly against images and statues being put up, partly 
because I disliked worship of images of any kind and their 
taking the place of the inner quality which an individual 
should have in his worship or thinking. I felt we are too apt to 
perform formal functions and think that our duty is over. But 
on later consideration I feel that I was not right to object to 
a statue or something like that being put up, provided that it 
is good as a work of art. I ha\e come to think it is desirable 
because it would be a reminder. It would bring back to those 
who saw it the memory of a mighty son of India, and that 
memory would perhaps make us better for a little while. 

It is good to think of him. The mere thought of him docs 
us good. It makes us question ourselves, even as his living 
presence made us question ourselves. While we rejoiced to be 
near him. wc -were also slightly tortured in spirit by the 
question as to whether we were worthy of him and whether 
we were appearing to be something which we were not. If 
that were so in his living presence, how much more must it 
be when he is not with us! The memory of him brings this 
eternal question. 

Some of us attach ourselves to things which Gandhiji 
said or did. But there is always a danger of the follower losing 
himself in trivial details and forgetting the major lessons of 
the teacher. That is inevitable, because the follower is limited 
b)' his 03vn understanding. 

Essentially a man of God walked on the soil of India and 
sanctified it by his penance. He sanctified not only the soil 
of India but changed the minds and hearts of our people. To 
the humble people of India, it is the picture of a great person 
thinking of them, working for them and putting some hope 
and joy in their li\'es. It is good that we remember that picture 
above all else. It is also good that we remember the funda- 
mental principles for which he stood. One of these principles is 
that means are more important than ends, and that no ends are 
light if 3S’e try to achieve them by wrong means. It is ver>' 
difficult to apply the principle in our lives as we live them. 
Nevertheless, it is good to keep the principles in mind. I have 
come here today to offer my homage afresh to Gandhiji and 
to his memory. 

28 



WORLD AGRICULTURE FAIR 


'^His OCCASION IS doubly auspicious both in the cause this 
-*■ Fair represents and in the honoured guests who are with 
us to bless it. India today stands poised for netv adventures. 
India rooted in her long past and with that past in her blood 
still looks forward to the future. And I have no doubt that we 
shall go ahead. 

Through these thousands of years it is the mother earth 
that has sustained us and it is well that we remember that 
fact and not lose ourseh'es too much in the machines even 
though these are very important today. W'hen we think of the 
mother earth, wc think of agriculture and all the bounties 
which come to us from the mother earth. Hotvever much tve 
in India may progress in the domains of science and industry- 
as undoubtedly we will, the basic fact remains that agriculture 
is of primat7 significance to our country and to the world. 

Therefore, this particular occasion is of vital importance 
to us. This World Agriculture Fair represents so man\- things 
for which we stand and for which we pray. It represents that 
striving to give the people of India the means of satisfying 
their hunger and their primar\ necessities of life. It points to 
the great co-opcrati\'c effort which is neccssaiA to achie\-e that 
pui-pose. 

This Fair also represents the co-operation of nations far 
removed from each other not only in distance but sometimes 
even in their ways of thinking. I do belie\ e that however much 
the nations may differ, the essential unity of human striving 
remains. In this Fair we see the common effort of nations to 
serve and improve humanity regardless of differences in 
ideologies, thinking and action. In the tvorld today the call 
is for ever greater co-operation between individuals, between 
groups and between nation';. That call is so aptly repre.sented 
by you. Sir. \s ho has come to honour us on this occasion. 

With all our difficulties and our problems in India, we 
arc full of excitement because we face the future. And w^e 
intend to face it with all our strength. If we can succeed in 


From speech at the World Agriculture Fair, New Delhi, December 11, 1959 
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forming a proper synthesis of our old ideals and principles 
and the urges of the modern world, it is indeed good for us 
and for the world, ^\’e shall strive to that end not in arrogance 
of spirit but with humility and with tolerance to all. It is in 
that spirit that I come here to this great Fair today. The Fair 
may be a good one. but behind it and the \ isit of the President 
of the United States to this country lies a cause more important 
than these external manifestations. It is because this deeper 
cause has struck the hearts of our people that you, Sir, have 
seen those exhibitions of popular love and enthusiasm which 
have been so evident since you came here. 


\Vm' \UCLE.4R POWER? 

’^HE DEP.VRTjNiENT OF Atomic Energy has produced a report 
which is a remarkably comprehensive report. Hon. Mem- 
bers have spoken not only in commendation of the work 
of the Atomic Energy Department, but have urged the 
Government to go ahead at a faster pace in this direction. 

It is a curious circumstance which strikes me often that 
in India we li\ e in a \ ariety of ages and centuries at the same 
time. I once said that we live in the cow-dung age in India, 
and I meant it in the sen.se that even now the principal source 
of potver in India is cow-dung. It is an extraordinary po.sition. 
-\t the .same time, we are among the more or less advanced 
countries in regard to the development of atomic energy. So. 
we span not only centuries but millennia in this respect. 

I have no doubt that the attention which we have paid 
to atomic energy has been right and very worth-while. It is 
worth-while from the point of \'iew of the practical ads'antages 
which are beginning to come to us and wEich will come to 
us in greater measure. It is worth-while from an even deeper 
point of view, because a new age began with the bursting of 
the atom bomb at Hiroshima and with atomic power 

F:om ^pect.li in Luk durine dis* ussiun t^n the report of th'r 

I) pp.! intent of Atonne Eneuiv. Aa-zust 10. 1060 
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coming into use. Ever since then, the development of atomic 
energy has made considerable progress, both for destruction 
and for construction. Atomic power is a real symbol of the 
modem world which, Janus-like, faces two ways, the way of 
vast destruction and annihilation and the way of great speed 
in construction and progress. 

So far as we are concerned, we are determined not to go 
in for making atomic bombs and the like. But we are equally 
determined not to be left behind in the advance in the use of 
this new power. It is true that in the ultimate analysis a country 
which has atomic power fully developed can use it for good 
or evil purposes. And no declaration which I can make today 
will necessarily bind people in future, but I do hope that we 
shall create an atmosphere in this country which will bind 
every Government in future not to use this power for evil 
purposes. 

Hon. Members who spoke congratulated the Atomic 
Energy Department, or rather the Head of that Department, 
Dr. Bhabha, quite rightlv. But I 3vould like to stress that our 
congratulations are also due to a brilliant set of young scientists 
who are working in that Department. The work which the 
Atomic Energy Department has done and is doing is to pick 
out young, able scientists and to prox’idc them the requisite 
training and experience. In this way the Department has built 
up a \ery fine set of young scientists. In fact, I remember 
that some eminent foreign scientists ha\e referred to this. 
^Vhen they go to Trombay. one of the remarks they make 
almost invariably is about the young men in the Atomic Energy 
Department occupying xery responsible positions. I xxash in 
other departments of our actixity also xve could hax’c young 
men in similar positions. 

India is among the very fexv countries in the xx'orld xvhich 
have dexeloped the technique of fabricating fuel elements. 
This is knoxvn to Members here, but I xvish to repeat it. It 
is an important achievement. One of the results of this 
achievement is that we are saving a considerable amount of 
money in foreign exchange. From the figures I have, I find 
that after haxing spent Rs. 81 lakhs for the fuel fabrication 
facility, of xvhich Rs. 40 lakhs was foreign exchange, we are 
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saving annually Rs. 45 lakhs in foreign exchange and could 
sa\ c more with bigger production. 

So far as our Apsara is concerned, the level of operation 
has gone up in the course of four years, from 17,840 kWh. 
annually to one million kWh. It is known that the Canada- 
India Reactor achieved criticality on July 10. This is going 
to be one of the biggest isotope-producers in the w^orld. 
Zerlina has yet to come; it is being built. 

One of the things to which I should like to draw special 
attention is the Electronics Division of the Trombay establish- 
ment. The Trombay establishment has built up a very big 
Electronics Division which is producing various kinds of 
electronic instruments. And electronics definitely is a part 
of the future, for which we are w’orking. 

A question was asked about training. In this respect we 
are helping numerous universities, schools etc., and w'e arc 
specially helping the Meghnad Saha Institute of Nuclear 
Physics. This apart, there is a proposal in the Third Plan for 
two inter-university atomic centres, one in North India and 
one in the South. 

A large-scale research centre requires a team of high- 
class men, and we seldom have that team in one place. One 
of the reasons why the Trombay establishment has done 
exceedingly good work is that a big team of scientists work 
there. If all these very persons were spread out in the 
universities of India, the result would not have been so good. 
Therefore, instead of spreading out the work in different 
universities, we want to have, to begin with, two inter- 
university centres to which the universities in each region 
would have access. These centres presumably will have reactors 
and the like and other facilities and a team of people drawn 
from the universities will work there. We want the universities 
to provide this basic training and even some higher training. 
At the present moment, high-class training is being given at 
Trombay. Two hundred graduate scientists and engineers are 
being trained there every year, and we are training not only 
our own people but persons from other parts of Asia and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Bharucha evidently wants the programme of the 
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building up of atomic power stations to be expanded consider- 
ably and speeded up. I would very much like to do so. Though 
we should go fast, I think that we should do so on sound 
foundations. Therefore, we have decided to provide one 
nuclear power station, and we are considering the establish- 
ment of two more power stations, initially with an installed 
capacity of 150 megawatts each, capable of doing two shifts. 
I hope we shall be able to do this. 

One very important factor about these atomic power 
stations is that they ser\'e a dual purpose, namely producing 
power on the one hand and plutonium on the other. Plutonium 
is of the greatest importance because it is not available from 
outside as a commercial commodity. Its production is essential 
in order to enable the country to set up breeder pow’er stations 
using thorium which we have in ample measure. From all 
these points of view it becomes very important for us to build 
up these power stations. 

There is some apprehension about the cost of atomic 
power. From time to time a leading article appears in the 
newspapers dealing with its cost and saying that it is an 
uneconomic proposition to build these atomic stations. The 
country has to go the farthest with the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. I ha\’e not got any 
particulars about the Sox'iet Union. But here is the British 
Government’s White Paper on the Nuclear Power Programme 
to which they are committed. Let me correct an error in the 
minds of those who think that the> have gix en up this power 
programme or have reduced it. The fact of the matter is that 
they are going ahead. For the moment they have got large 
quantities of coal and oil and they are trying to use them. 
I shall quote a few sentences about costs. The cost of electricity 
has gone down. That is true. But the ^Vhite Paper says: 

“The nuclear costs in which capital charges are the 
major element are falling even faster in stations designed 
today. . .In the long run we shall, therefore, need increas- 
ing supplies of nuclear power. In about ten years' time it 
should be cheaper to generate a base load in nuclear 
stations than in conventional stations provided that we 
achieve the technological progress that is expected. To 
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secure this w'e must continue to build nuclear stations on 
an adequate scale.” 

The point to remember is that we have to carry on to achieve 
some result. We cannot wait for America or Russia or some 
other country to achieve it and then tiy to imitate the benefits 
of that. We have to build up in order to keep in the fore all 
the time. The moment we give up that effort and wait to 
take advantage of some further improvement made by a 
foreign country, we have lost the foothold. The British White 
Paper says: 

“In these circumstances, the Government has decided, in 
agreement with the parties concerned, that the national 
interest would best be served by continuing, for the time 
being, to place orders for nuclear stations at the rate of 
roughly one every year.” 

.\ir interesting lecture was given by Dr. Christopher 
Hinton at the recent tercentenary celebrations of the Royal 
•Society. In it he shows how the costs arc going down. There 
is a chart in it and the .stations in the U.K. are mentioned. 
At Berkeley the cost was £ 160 per kW., at Bradwell £ 159, 
at the third station about £ 133, at the fourth about £ 123 
and at the fifth about £ 110. Every new one makes it cheaper. 
It becomes cheaper because of the experience gained and 
tecjmological progress. May I say that India is very favourably 
situated, more fa\ourably than England or America, so far 
as costs are concerned? 

According to a chart I have here, the nuclear costs and 
the conventional costs arc both falling. In the case of the coal- 
based plant the costs fall gently whereas in the case of the 
nuclear plant the costs fall much more rapidly. For a 75 per 
cent load factor the tsvo lines cross in 1966 and later the costs 
of atomic energy go down. It becomes less and less expensise 
than energy from coal. 

It is generally admitted in other countries where condi- 
tions are less advantageous than in India that nuclear power 
stations are becoming and will soon become definitely economic 
propositions and cheaper than conventional power stations. In 
India which is a big country with long distances over which 
coal and other cons entional elements ha\’e to be transported, 
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the development of atomic energy is even more necessary. Also, 
in spite of an apparently large supply of coal in India, it is 
not really large enough for the future. Therefore, there is no 
doubt that we should lay the foundations for atomic power 
and go ahead from now on. If we start a power station 
now, it will be four years before it is ready, and if we do not 
take steps now for the second and third stations progressively, 
then in future we shall be left rather far behind. 

As you perhaps know, we have decided to have the first 
power station on the west coast of India, between Ahmedabad 
and Bombay. This place was chosen entirely from the point 
of view of various facilities. The place chosen is a place called 
Tarapore which is in Maharashtra but near Gujarat border. 
It is totally immaterial whether it is in Maharashtra or 
Gujarat, because it will supply power in equal measure to 
both. In fact, the power distribution will be controlled by a 
committee or a like body in which Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
the Atomic Energy Department will jointly be represented. 

Mr. Mukerjee said something about the disposal of 
atomic or radio-active waste. This is a matter which is one 
of great concern. The International Atomic Energy Agency at 
Vienna have set up a number of panels on the disposal of 
radio-active waste and the handling and transport of radio- 
acthe material, etc. Indian scientists have been invited to be 
members of all these, and an Indian scientist, Mr. Sethna, was 
chairman of one of these panels. 

I am grateful for the appreciation shown by hon. 
Members for the work of this Department. I think no other 
department of the Government of India has had this 
unanimous appreciation. 



WELCOME TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 


'VT'our Majesty, Your Royal Highness: Sitting here and 
^ looking at this great concourse of the citizens of Delhi 
assembled here, I imagine that you, Aladam, and jou, Sir, 
will carry an impression which will abide with you. Delhi, as 
you well kno\\", is a city full of hoary memories. The dust of 
Delhi is full of the past; and we here not only in Delhi but 
in India carry the burden of this tremendous past. It is some- 
thing which has made us and conditioned us, yet it is a burden 
occasionally because it ties us down. Yet Delhi lives in the 
present and is all the time looking to the future. This spot, 
where we meet, is symbolic, because it is the meeting ground 
of Old Delhi and New Delhi. In many ways India is a meeting 
groimd of the past, the present and the future, and already 
many of the things of the past, which have very little relation 
to the present, have become history. In the old days, I am 
told, and I know it myself to some extent, people in 
other countries thought of India as a country of snakes and 
snake-charmers, of the rope-trick and of the bejewelled 
Maharajas. I do not deny that these are still present in India 
but they become scarcer and rightly so, because India looks 
to the future, keeping its feet well on the soil of India. 

Long years ago we dreamt of the freedom of India. 
Gradually through the labour and the sacrifices of the people, 
we made that dream into a reality. Now we dream of another 
future when that reality will affect the lives of hundreds of 
millions of our people. That is economic freedom for raising 
the level of living of these millions of people. So for these 
long years we have been on a pilgrimage. India has been 
a country of pilgrimages from the remote ages, but the new' 
type of pilgrimage which we undertake is one of a different 
kind. It is a pilgrimage in time to catch the future, for in 
the past we often strayed away from our path and we suffered 
for it. We do not w'ant to stray again. We want to hold to 
the present and convert it into a better future. 

You, Madam, and you. Sir, have been here for the last 

From speech at civic reception to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth and His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Delhi, January 28, 1961 
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few days at a rather special time, during the celebrations of our 
Republic Day. You have also witnessed the celebrations 
attendant on your visit to Delhi. You have seen Delhi at play. 
Do not imagine that we play always. We have very hard work 
to do. We have to work hardest, because vv^e have undertaken 
mighty tasks. There can be no bigger task than . raising and 
changing 400 million people, and that is the task in which 
we are engaged toda\-. We play occasionally, and it is good 
to honour friends and honoured guests but in our mind there 
is e\ er that old quest which continues. We always think of the 
steps which we have to take in order to reach the end of that 
quest. You are welcome here in this city of Delhi, which has 
been a city of kings and emperors but which today is the 
capital of the Republic of India, and I think no king or 
emperor could give you the welcome which the republican 
citizens of Delhi have given you. 


THE MESSAGE OF TAGORE 


A LL o\ ER India we have been celebrating the hundredth 
^ ^ birth anniversary of Gurudex a. In many foreign countries 
also the centenary is being celebrated. Yet I think the celebra- 
tion at Santiniketan has a deeper and a more intimate meaning 
not only because Gurudeva sanctified this place by his physical 
presence for many years but because he wished that the Visva- 
Bharati which he created should represent in some manner 
his spirit and his message. A seed was sown here, and those 
who are sciwing this institution as teachers and scholars and 
the many others who, though not directly associated with it, 
are influenced by it are. to some extent, its fruit. It is therefore 
proper that xve should celebrate this occasion not merely with 
the pomp and ceremony of celebrations elsewhere but in a 
way peculiar to this institution. The teachers, the students 


From the Achana's address to special Comocation of the Visva-Bharati 
during inauguration of the Tagore Centenary celebrations, Santiniketan, 
May 9, 1961. Courtesy : Rabindra-Sadana, \'is\ a-Bharati 
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and the scholais who are privileged to be associated with this 
institution have to try to live up to the message and to the 
ideals which Gurudeva placed before all of us. These ideals are 
not meant for a particular institution. They are meant for the 
whole of India and, in a measure, for the whole world. The 
Visva-Bharati is closely connected with those objectives and 
ideals, and it is proper that you should observe this day in a 
mood of rejoicing certainly, but also in a mood of introspection 
and with a degree of searching of the heart as to how far 
you ha\ e lived up to those ideals. 

The Visva-Bharati came into existence in Gurudeva’s 
time, and some years back it put on new garb of a university 
under our statutes and laws. It was made clear ev’en at that 
time that the Visva-Bharati w^as not and should not be a 
replica of other universities in India. If the Visva-Bharati was 
to serve its special purpose it must function in its own way 
and in the manner laid down by Gurudeva. I hope, therefore, 
that whatever changes may take place in future, the Visva- 
Bharati will retain the essential stamp which Gurudeva gave 
it. For example, this mango-grove here has a definite 
meaning. It takes us back to the past of India, to the ashrama 
approach to education, and it also teaches us the virtues of 
simplicity. Today when we want the rapid advancement of 
education, w-e are inclined to think too much in terms of big 
halls, noble buildings and the like. These are necessary but 
if the spread of education depends on brick and mortar and 
is conceived in terms of these structures, its purpose is likely 
to be defeated. We have to think more of the human being 
whom w'e are to educate. If we think of the old ashrama way of 
teaching simply and economically, we will not only make 
rapid progress but be on a surer foundation. 

Gurudeva was a rare kind of person to be bom anywhere. 
In India he represented a multitude of things. The most 
dominant impression which one gets about him is that he was 
one in the long line of the ancient sages and rishis whom India 
has produced from time to time. Yet this tradition did not 
pre\'ent him in the slightest from being a modern of modems 
and making the whole world his field of thought and action. 
He was a great Bengali, but being a Bengali did not come in 
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the way of his being a very great Indian. He was an intense 
nationalist, yet his nationalism did not come in the way of 
his widest internationalism. He broke down barriers which 
might limit his personality and his message was to break down 
barriers wherever they were — in our customs, in our thinking, 
in our lives, in our general functioning and in our traditions. 
I should like that aspect of his message to be remembered 
most of all, because unfortunately the people in India have 
grown up with all these barriers around them, which have 
come in the way of our unity, our homogeneity and our growth 
in the past and which will come in our way in future if we 
do not put an end to them. It has become essential for us to 
break down these barriers and that was a basic message of 
Rabindranath Tagore. Apart from the barriers of caste and 
race, the barriers that we create in our minds narrow our 
vision and our thinking and stunt us. In India we talk a great 
deal about our nationalism, and yet the fact is that we are 
narrow-minded and have not yet grown to the full degree of 
rashtriyata. We think in terms of many narrower needs at a 
time when even the idea of nationalism is becoming out of 
date. Therefore, we have not merely to repeat this great 
message but to try to live up to it. 

I have a fear that in this year of Gurudeva’s birth 
centenary his message and ideals might be swept away in the 
flood of words and eloquence and that we may imagine that 
we have done our duty by him. That is a dangerous delusion 
which comes over us often. I should like you specially here at 
Santiniketan and the Visva-Bharati to remember that the test 
of your homage is not what you may say about him but the 
way you live, the way you grow, and the way you act up to 
his message. 

It has been a great privilege for me to be associated with 
this institution. The last time when I saw Gurudeva was about 
two or three years before his death. The tragic news of his 
death reached me when I was in Dehra Dun Jail. When I 
saw him last he spoke to me about Santiniketan and the Visva- 
Bharati and expressed a wish that I should serve it and help 
it in some way. His words remain with me always and I have 
often asked myself if I have carried out his wishes properly 
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or if I have failed. Perhaps I could have done better. Anyhow 
I feel it my duty and privilege to be associated with this large 
family at the Visva-Bharati and I am grateful to those who 
have made it possible for me to be so associated. I look upon 
this institution as highly important for our country and even 
for other countries. I earnestly hope that it will prosper and 
carry on the traditions of Gurudcva. 


A GIFT TO THE NATION 

'"Phere is a certain uniqueness about this function and this 
factory. The uniqueness lies in the fact that this factory 
has been made out of the profits or the surplus of the older 
Hindustan Machine Tools factory and rightly, therefore, it is 
called a gift to the nation by those who have been working 
in the old factory. This should be a matter of great satisfaction 
to all those who are concerned with the Hindustan Machine 
Tools factory, and I do congratulate them. Mr. Mathulla. 
the Managing Director, has been very closely connected with 
the growth of the factory, but no such task can be performed 
by one individual. It is the team work of large numbers of 
people co-operating and functioning together that counts. So 
our congratulations should go to the thousands of 4vorkers in 
this establishment. May I also refer to those who originally set 
up this plant here, the well-known Swiss firm of Oerlikons 
who laid the foundations? They built the first HMT plant 
and helped in training our people in the early stages, and their 
work has yielded this very fine result. 

When I arrived in Bangalore this morning I went first 
to another big concern here, the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., and 
I sa5V' there the flight of the new aircraft built by HAL. It 
is rather a big achievement for anybody an\Avhere and more 
specially for us. This supersonic aircraft not only represents 


Speech at the inau"uiation of the second Hindustan Machine 1 ucU lactorv, 
Bangalore, July 28, 1961 
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high technical attainment but a thing of beauty. My mind 
is always excited by special achiev^ements. 

Recently, when some of our young men climbed a 
Himalayan peak in spite of great difficulties, I felt excited. 
There is such a thing as inner vitality in a nation which 
ultimately counts and which comes out in these unique 
adventures. Take another example. Our atomic energy plant 
in Trombay near Bombay has done magnificent work in 
nuclear science and in the use of nuclear energy for civil 
purposes. The work done fills me with a great deal of 
enthusiasm. Similarly I am excited by your building up this 
factory' out of your own profits. That shows how efficiently 
and worthily y'ou hav'e been functioning. The designing of that 
aircraft and the building of this factory are unique things. If 
the unique became fairly common. India would be a very 
advanced country indeed. So I am grateful to y'ou for having 
given me this opportunity to be present on what, in a sense, 
is a historic occasion. 

We in India are passing through a very exciting phase in 
our existence. It is a phase of the changing of a traditional 
society into what might be called a more modem society. 
Unless a social group or a country changes, it loses its pre- 
eminence and becomes backward. In modern life, science and 
the progeny of science, techniques, technology etc., are of the 
highest importance. They govern our lives and the conditions 
of living today. Therefore, we should understand and profit 
by them. What is happening today behind the Five Year Plans 
and other economic programmes in India is the change-over 
from the traditional society into a modern society. 

We feel it is the only way' in which we can raise the 
le\'cl of our people. This is an amazingly big task. We have 
undertaken it. Tliere is no other way. I wish all of you. whether 
you are workers in the HMT or any other project or place, 
to realize that all these efforts become ultimately a part of the 
tremendous adventure of raising 430 million people of India 
to higher standards of living. It really means seiv'ing India, 
but in another sense it means seming the world. I believe India 
has one-seventh of the population of the world and, therefore, 
it means serving a good part of the world. The growth of 
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India in industry, in technology, in science, and in other ways 
will benefit not only India but the world at large in promoting 
peace and co-operati\’e living between nations. Thus we may 
bring together our own traditional ideals and modern 
techniques and have a marriage of the two, and serve ourselves 
and the world. I want you to bear in mind that we arc 
privileged to live through this changing period and to 
participate in bringing about these great changes. It is a great 
privilege, more particularly to those of you who are voung 
today and who will no doubt see these big changes working 
themselves out and producing a new India. The new India 
will be ultimately what )'OU make it and what )ou are. 

I congratulate all of you again. Since you have shown 
how }ou can function with success, it is not necessary for me to 
express the hope that you will do so in future. You are bound 
to do so. 


M.4NLFACTLRE OF MIG AIRCRAFT 

T MIGHT DEAL with the issue of the MIG planes. The facts 
■*' are quite simple. At no time did I think that this matter 
would become a major international issue. 

Our Defence Forces, perhaps rightly or not, were agitated 
c\er since the United States gave the Sabre jets to Pakistan. 
No Defence Force is ever satisfied with what it has. It wants 
to make its position more assured. Our Defence Forces pointed 
out that in certain respects Pakistan was stronger in the air 
than wc were and they wanted naturally the latest tvpe of 
planes. For my part. 1 believe, as a practical proposition, that 
it is better to ha\ c a second-rate thing made in our own countr^ 
than to rely on the first-rate thing which we have to import 
and which may stop functioning for lack of spare parts or 
something else. Therefore, our policy ha*; been to make things 
and we have succeeded very largely. The manufactures in 
our Ordnance factories have gone up. 

Fiom reph to in Rajva Sabha, June 
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W e have made a very fine supersonic aircraft in Bangalore 
with the help of a very eminent German engineer. But it takes 
time to make more of it. It will take two or three years before 
it is available in numbers. If we have them, we would not 
require anything else. We have made the Avro almost from 
scratch. We got the blueprint from England and we have made 
such a good transport plane that some of the nearby foreign 
countries want to buy it off even before we have made it. 

So, when our Defence Forces felt anxious, we thought 
immediately of manufacturing a plane rather than merely 
buying it. It is getting terribly expensive to buy such 
items, but we have to buy them, to begin with. We do not 
want to continue that process. Fortunately, we have got 
excellent engineers and mechanics in our Air Force and they 
are in charge of the Avro being made at the Hindustan 
Aircraft Factory. They are first-class men. And what is more, 
they are men with enthusiasm, and they like building up such 
things for India. We examined various planes. We had plenty 
of information about American, British and French supersonic 
aircraft. Some of them were flown by our people too, and 
they gave us their report. 

Meanwhile some of our first-class engineers were sent by 
us to the Soviet Union to enquire whether they could make an 
engine or supph' us with an engine for our supersonic aircraft 
made at Bangalore, because the engine we had got for it from 
England had ceased to be made owing to various reasons. Wc 
were suddenly called upon to face such a situation. So our 
engineers were sent out to find out about the engines and they 
remained in the Soviet Union for some weeks. 

The engine which the Soviet Union offered us was 
excellent but it did not fit into our aircraft. They said, “Change 
the aircraft”. We said, “No. We cannot change the aircraft. 
You change the engine.” There was a long argument as to 
which 5vas to be changed. Ultimatelv they agreed to change 
the engine to fit in the aircraft. 

Only about four or five days ago another team of officers 
has gone to Moscow to decide how that engine is to be fitted 
in. While the team was previously there, they were interested 
as experts in the MIG. There was no offer or suggestion from 
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US. They saw the MIG. made enquiries, had discussions and 
ga\e us a report after coming back. For a \ ariety of reasons 
they thought that the MIG was a good proposition for us. 
So far as the performance was concerned, it is, according to 
the engineers, about the same as the American plane or the 
French Mirage, but it is probably more suitable for us. It is 
meant for rougher work. It does not require very special 
airfields but can land on ordinary air-strips. Its price also was 
much less. It is easier to manufacture. It is not so sophisticated 
and so complicated as the American plane or the Mirage is. 
That is important, because although we ha\'e developed a 
great deal in our technology and in our manufacture of aircraft, 
still we cannot compare ourselves with the experienced 
technicians in America or in Russia or in England. We 
discussed the matter amongst ourselves. 

Just then somehow the matter got out into the press, not 
only here but in the pre.ss of England, America, and may be 
in other countries. To our great surprise there was a 
tremendous noise made about it. but we had not looked upon 
it in that way. ^Ve thought it was relatively a simple operation 
of our buying anything which we chose to. 

May I go back a little? About six years ago we were 
confronted with the fact that Pakistan had got some aircraft 
from America and was ahead of us. \Ve were worried about 
that and we wanted to buy some aircraft. Among the planes 
proposed to u> was the Ilyushin fighter aircraft which tve might 
buy from the Soviet Union. Till then we had not bought any 
aircraft from anywhere except England, .\merica and France. 
^Ve had not gone outside that charmed circle. It so happened 
that a Minister of the United Kingdom teas here then and 
we discussed the matter with him. He said. “If you are going 
out to buy these Russian aircraft, it will hurt us very much. 
^Ve ha\ c dealt with each other all this time and now vou go 
outside and buy abroad.” He pleaded against it. ^Ve had. 
in fact, thought of Russia only because the British had refused 
Us deli\ er\'. They ('ould not siqtply Us with that type of aircraft. 
Then he said. "Wc shall see to it that you get it", although 
pre\ iously they had. in. reply to our enquiry, said that they 
could not supply us the aircraft. Rightly or wrongly, wc 
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decided to buy British aircraft then, because they promised 
to deliver them quickly. 

At that time, I wrote a letter to the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom because he had written to me in regard 
to the matter. I replied to it. We said that we would not 
give up the freedom to buy anything from where we liked and 
when we liked, and that should be admitted. “In the present 
case’', we said, “as you are prepared to supply what we want — 
pre\ iously you were not — we will buy it.” I added that, because 
of our relations, if we wanted to buy anywhere else we would 
let them know, consult them and then decide, the decision 
being ours. This happened about six or seven years ago. I am 
mentioning it because when the present question arose, I was 
reminded of that letter and was told that I had promised to 
consult them and to give them a chance before we came to 
a final decision. I told them that we had consulted our experts 
and they had considered various aircraft in England, America, 
France and Russia. 

It is patent that no independent country, and certainly 
not India, can agree to the propo.sition that our purchases of 
aircraft or anything can be vetoed by another country. It is 
an impossible thing to agree to. And I must say nobody has 
said that to us. They have all agreed that we can buy 'W'here 
we like and what we like. Nevertheless they have expressed 
their regret and sorrow that we should buy from markets other 
than their own. 

In coming to a decision we are certainly not going to be 
governed or influenced by either pressure tactics from outside 
or the hope that aid will come if we did not do it. W'e want 
aid badly for our ci\il. economic programmes. Our Five Year 
Plans and other economic programmes depend on that aid 
but we arc not geing to take that aid or ask for that aid if it 
means giving up our independence in any respect. I was glad, 
therefore, to observ'c that hon. Members who referred to this 
matter, although they may hold differing opinions on other 
issues, did agree that it was improper for any country to put 
pressure on us to buy or not to buy a particular type of aircraft 
which we want. In this matter there is a certain unanimity, 
which is as it should be. 



A MAN OF VISION 


T AM GLAD to be here today to fulfil a promise which I made 
some years ago. Unfortunately, there have been repeated 
postponements of the opening of this museum, partly due to 
me, and partly perhaps due to other causes. I am glad that 
at last I am here, and that we are participating in the formal 
opening of this museum. 

The history of a country can be v'iewed in many ways. 
It is the history of the activities of its people. Yet in a sense 
the history of a country is the history of the famous men who 
have lived in that country. Famous not because they were 
kings or rulers or warriors, as of old times, but because they 
helped in building up a nation in creative activities. We judge 
a period of histoiA’ by asking who the leading men were 
whom the public honoured. To my mind, a really great 
sculptor, creative artist, writer or engineer is a much bigger 
person than a king. An engineer is definitely a creative person, 
because he builds. 

In the present age, more especially in India, the creative 
builder is the man whom we have to honour. Dr. Vist'esvaraya 
was a creative builder not only in the schemes which he 
undertook, but in the thinking and the impetus he gave to 
planning during his long life. He is one of our famous men 
and we should regard him as an example for others. Such 
men should be honoured in their lifetime and after they have 
passed away. 

We are at present busily occupied with building India 
and building the people of India. It is a huge task. For every 
Indian, whoever he or she may be. it should be a source of 
great joy that he or she is li\ang in a period when this nation, 
which has a magnificent past, is building for a great future. 

^Vhen the celebration of the birth centenary of 
Dr. Visvc-svaraya look place. I touched on something to which 
reference has been made today, namely the joining together 
of science and spirituality. I mean by spirituality something 
deeper and broader than mere religion. It is a part of religion, 
but is a deeper and a broader part of it. I think these twn are 

Speech at the inauguration of the Visvesvarava Industrial and Technological 
Museum, Bangalore, Julv 14, 1962 
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essential, if the modern world should survive and progress. 
Without science you perish; \\’ithout spirituality you perish. 
\Ve see in Di'. \hsvesvaraya a man of \'i.sion and of crcath c 
activity. Wc sec in him a man looking ahead who built 
around himself and around others a tradition of looking to 
science and technology which was \er} necessary for India. 
There were others working to that end, but he was pre-eminent 
in that respect. It is right that we have this museum as a 
memorial to him, but more so in the sense of carrying on the 
work which he began. 

A museum should not be a dead thing. It should be a 
living thing w^hich e\'okes pictures to your mind of the past, 
of the present and of the future. A reference was made by one 
of the speakers to this museum seeking to be something like 
the “Deutsches Museum” in Munich or the Chicago Museum. 
This is a noble ambition. I ha\ c been fascinated by museums. 
I was fascinated by the Chicago Museum when I went there. 
I went to the Kensington Museum in London repeatedly. The 
' Deutsches Museum” in Munich appeared to me to be a place 
which it w'as difficult to leave. It \vas so interesting and 
fascinating, walking miles upon miles of its corridors and its 
rooms, thoroughly exhausted, yet wanting to remain there. 
That is the type of museum I should like to ha\ e, showing the 
growth of technology and science, transport, communications, 
and many other things which are imix)rtant in modern life. 

I am happy to open this museum in memory of 
Dr. Visvesvaraya and in anticipation of the future w'hich 
Dr. Visvesr araya looked forward to build and w'hich, to some 
extent, he did build. 
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T WOULD LIKE to lefci' to thc recent r/c jure transfer of 
Pondicherry to India. This matter has been pending for a 
large number of years, and most of us and many Members of 
this House must ha\'c felt frustrated at thc long delay in this 
transfer. Ultimately the transfer has taken place. Wc realized 
then and we do now that France was going through a difficult 
period attended by big constitutional changes, and therefore 
although we pressed for it, we did not wish to say or do 
anything which might injure our relations with France. I am 
glad that the polic)- of patience pursued by us has led to a 
successful result. 

Pondicherry and the other former French Settlements are 
now part of India. Presently the matter will come up before 
this House in another form. The main thing is that we have 
achieved our objective in accordance with our policy and 
practice, peacefully and without injuring in any way our 
relations with France, and I should like to express my 
appreciation of the French Government and specially of its 
eminent President, Gen. de Gaulle. 


Statrmrnt in Rajya Sabha, August 22, 1962 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Q ^VA^II VivtKAXAXDA vvas a unique personality. India has 
produced great men from ancient times, and Swami 
Vivekananda is one of them. These great men are great for 
all ages. They live and grow in their times, say things which 
are relevant to their times, but they interpret old values and 
past wisdom and apply them to the problems of the new age. 
It is from this that their precepts derive their unusual strength. 
Swami Vivekananda knew of the ancient basis of our approach 
to life and of our achievements, and he explained these to the 
people in a language which they could understand easily. He 
was steeped in the lore and learning of India. But he did not 
limit himself to India. It was because of this that his voice was 
listened to w'ith attention in other lands as well. 

I see a large number of children here. One may ask what 
I have to say to these children, and whom they should look 
up to for learning things. Possibly I may not be able to place 
before them a name from the history of India as apt and as 
appropriate as that of Swami Vivekananda. Let us look up 
to him, let us read him, and let us learn from him many things ; 
let us learn, above all, the one thing which manifested itself 
in him, namely energy, indomitable strength. Every word of 
his drips w'ith this energy and he used this energy at such a 
terrific rate that he died young. He did not live to complete 
his fortieth year, and even before that he shook the whole 
of India, and people abroad. He perceived that India had 
degenerated into a weak nation. Indians are intelligent and 
have many good qualities but they are weak. The foremost 
ciualit}' w'hich a people require is strength. If they do not ha\ e 
strength, their intelligence, their knowledge and all their other 
qualities become ineffective. Therefore, the lesson w'hich 
Vivekananda imparted to the people of India, to every nook 
and corner of India, was the lesson of strength. During his 
short life he went all over India and preached; and what he 
taught made a pow erful impact on the countn". 


From speech in Hindi at the inauguration of the centenary celebration of 
the birth of Swami Vivekananda, at the Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi, 
February 3, 1963 
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After him came Mahatma Gandhi. He taught us a 
number of things and the greatest lesson which he taught was 
the same which Swami Vi\-ekananda taught us, namely we 
should remain fearless. Do not be afraid; for things are easy 
of achievement to the man who is fearless. If we are afraid 
of ourselves, we are afraid of others. ^V"e should be strong as 
individuals and as a country. Our young men particularly 
should have opportunity to get acquainted with the ideas of 
Swamiji. We are not fortunate enough to hear his v'oice, but 
vv^e can read what he taught and wrote and learn from his 
teachings. His words are packed with vigour. Whoex'er reads 
them feels their impact. 

Today our country is facing a difficult situation. It is 
confronted '.\-ith big problems. We have to resolve them. These 
problems are a great test for the country. We have to stand 
up to these problems fearlessly. If "u'e do so, the problems will 
disappear. I shall say that in this situation we should receive 
some light in our hearts from Swamiji. It will make it easier 
for us to find the wa\' because, as you know. S\vamiji 
combined in himself both the old and the new. The 
greatest problem before India is to effect a compromise between 
the old and the ne\s'. Both the old and the new are essential, 
and we have to correlate them. Swami Viv'ekananda did this, 
for he knew the ancient Indian ideals and learning espoused 
by our great men and he also knew the world of today. That 
is why his words ha\ e such power. Indians must accordingly 
be powerful. It is a great idea. I do not mean physical 
strength, though that is also good. All t\pes of strength are 
good, strength of heart, strength of mind, strength not to bow- 
down before a wrong. 

The Chinese ha\c attacked us. ^Ve have to face the 
attack and \ve shall face it. But what is more difficult and 
more important is a determination to face one’s own weakness. 
We have to strengthen ourseh-es first. In order to do that, 
we should tread the right path and purifv our minds. And 
as I ha\c said, the one e.xample I can place befoie yon from 
which all of u< can learn is that of Swami \’i\ ekananda. In 
a short span of life he mo'ced India and in a way that that 
movement continues even after him. I came here to offer my 
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homage to Swamiji and to express the hope that our 
countr\mcn of today and tomorrow, particularly our children 
and young men, will keep before them the example of 
Swami Vivekananda and learn from his teachings and from 
his life. 
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